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‘THE MAGIC FLUTE’ 
REVIVED ANEW BY 
METROPOLITAN 


Rosa Bok Makes Her Debut As 
Queen of the Night—Novotna, 
Kullman, Brownlee and Kipnis 
Sing Important Roles 





Bruno Walter Conducts 





New Stage Settings and Cos- 

tumes Gift of Opera Guild— 

Work Sung in English Text— 

Absent from Repertoire Since 

1926 Season 

By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 
HAT may be regarded as the fifth 
“production” at the Metropolitan 

of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ was given on 
the evening of Dec. 11. The lavish new 
stage settings and costumes were made 
possible by a generous gift from the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild; Bruno Wal- 
ter brought his skill and musicianship 
to the rehearsing and conducting of 
Mozart’s exquisite score, and the best 
the personnel of the company has to 
offer was drawn upon to provide a cast 
competent for presenting the work. 

A debutante in the cast was Rosa Bok 
who assumed the difficult role of The 
Queen of the Night, sung previously in 
the house by Marcella Sembrich, Frieda 
Hempel and Mabel Garrison. There 
were also first appearances in the 
House in various roles of singers al- 
ready members of the organization, 
such as Jarmila Novotna as Pamina; 
John Brownlee as Papageno, Charles 
Kullman as Tamino, Alexander Kipnis 
as Sarastro, and Friedrich Schorr as 
the High Priest. 

Much has been written about the in- 
ner significance of the libretto of ‘The 
Magic Flute’ and because both Mozart 
and his librettist, Schickaneder were 
members of the Masonic order and be- 
cause the young lovers in the opera are 
compelled to go through ordeals by fire 
and water, the book is often written of 
as possessing deep esoteric intention. 
As a matter of fact, two members of the 
Masonic order, both of them musicians, 
have assured the present writer that 
Schickaneder’s story has nothing Ma- 
sonic about it. The discussion would be 
too lengthy to be carried on here. 

It may be that this point of view has 
arisen because the plot of the opera is 
of the slimmest, but, looked at care- 
fully, it is, although childish, entirely 
logical. At any rate, opera goers who 
listen without qualms to ‘Il Trovatore’ 
and ‘Le Coq d’Or’ can scarcely cast 
aspersion upon the libretto of “The 
Magic Flute’. 

The work had its first production on 
any stage at the Theater auf der Wie- 
den, Vienna, Sept. 30, 1791, sixty-six 
days before the composer’s death. It 
was not a conspicuous success at first, 
but soon took the popular fancy and 
ran for 100 nights. The New York 
premiere took place at the Park Thea- 

(Continued on page 5) 


In Remembrance of a Great Genius of Music 





A Rare First Edition of ‘Don Giovanni’ Was Presented to Bruno Walter by a Student of the 

Manhattan School of Music Following a Performance of the Opera Conducted by Mr. Walter 

for the Benefit of the School on Dec. 5, the 150th Anniversary of Mozart's Death. From the 

Left Are: Marion Mansfield, Ezio Pinza, Bruno Walter, Eleanor Fine and Jarmila Novotna, 
Miss Mansfield and Miss Fine Representing the School 


FAVORITE ITALIAN WORKS SUNG 
BY CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 





Mobley Lushanya, Coe Clade and 
Giovanni Martinelli Heard in 
‘Il Trovatore’-—Grace Moore 
Makes Her First Local Ap- 
pearance in Puccini’s “Tosca’ 


By RutTH BARRY AND 
CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20. 


Vy ERDrs ‘Il Trovatore’ was heard 
on Nov. 29, with Mobley Lushanya 
as Leonora; Coe Glade, Azucena; Gio- 


vanni Martinelli, Manrico; Richard 
Bonelli, the Count di Luna; Virgilio 
Lazzari, Ferrando, and _ Henrietta 


Chase as Inez. 

The Leonore music was a bit difficult 
for Miss Lushanya, but she was a pic- 
turesque figure at all times. Miss Glade 


Hor the Golidays 


In this time of a world at war, the publishers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA take this means of expressing their most cordial 
Christmas greeting to musicians and music lovers everywhere. 


May the New Year prove a fortunate one for them and for 
the art they cherish. 


was dramatically effective as the gypsy, 
singing her part with rich, dark color- 
ing. Mr. Martinelli added his usual 
spirited interpretation and his high 
tones had the clarion ring of distinc- 
tion. Mr. Bonelli was vocally and dra- 
matically satisfying as the Count, and 
Mr. Lazzari and Miss Chase gave ade- 
quate account of the roles alloted to 
them. Giuseppe Cavadore and Ben 
Landsman, in smaller roles, completed 
the cast. 

The chorus was listless and, despite 
the valiant efforts of the conductor, Leo 
Kopp, the performance sagged woefully 
at times during the evening. 

Grace Moore, in her first appearance 
of the season, began the fourth week on 
Dec. 1 in a new role, Floria Tosca, in 
Puccini’s opera. The high point of Miss 
Moore’s contribution was the ‘Vissi 

(Continued on page 13) 
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MINNEAPOLIS AWAITS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF MUSIC TEACHERS 


To Be Held in Conjunction 
With Meetings of Schools 
Association and American 
Musicological Society 





Plan Joint Sessions 





Works by American Composers 
Figure on Programs Listed 
by Orchestras, Ensembles and 
Instrumentalists — Many Well 
Known Speakers to Appear 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18. 

ROGRAMS by the Minneapolis 

Symphony and other orchestras, 
choral concerts by mid-West choirs, 
and vocal and instrumental offerings by 
both local and visiting artists and en- 
sembles, in addition to the usual forums 
and clinics at which noted educators 
and musicologists are scheduled to ap- 
pear, abound in the programs of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
which will hold its annual meeting in 
this city, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
and the American Musicological Soci- 
ety, from Dec. 26 to 31. 

The meetings of the NASM begin on 
Dec. 30 and continue through Dec. 31. 
The American Musicological Society 
convenes on Dec. 29 and 30. Head- 
quarters for all three organizations will 
be the Hotel Nicollet, where the ma- 
jority of events will take place. 

Pre-convention events of the MTNA 
meeting include registration the after- 
noon of Dec. 26, the opening of exhibi- 
tions and in the evening a recital of 
contemporary piano music by composers 
of the United States played by John 
Kirkpatrick in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel. 

The convention proper opens with the 
Call: to Order by Glen Haydon of the 
University of North Carolina, president 
of MTNA, on the morning of Dec. 27. 
Fowler Smith, president of the Music 
Educators’ National Conference; Min- 
nie A. Boyd and Luiz Heitor Correa de 
Azevedo, will extend greetings and 
Max Schoen will give a talk. A pro- 
gram of two-piano music will be played 
by Evelyn Eby and Reginald Bedford. 
Other speakers will be Charles Seeger, 
Howard C. Brown, Fred Clausen, and 
Edwin Hughes. 

Section meetings will be held from 
eleven to twelve-thirty. These include 
the subject: Secular Keyboard Music of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, with the following speakers, 
Warren D. Allen, Frank B. Stratton, 
Yella Pessl, Curt Sachs and Albert Rie- 
menschneider; College and University 
Music: Leland A. Coon, George S. 
Dickinson, Quincy Porter, Arlen R. 
Coolidge, Karl Eshman, Theodore 
Pratt, and Paul J. Weaver; Utilization 
of Folk Music: Charles Seeger, Luiz 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo and Alan 

(Continued on page 36) 





MANAGERS OF MAJOR 
ORCHESTRAS SEE 
ATTENDANCE RISE 


That War Will Not Effect 
Symphony Organizations Is 
Opinion of Group at Annual 
Conference in New York 





Gaines Reads Report 


Only Immediate Problem Seen 
Is the Black-Out—Draft Has 
Not Yet Materially Affected 
Orchestra Personnel — Plans 
for Summer Concerts Made 


HAT American orchestral life will 

not be affected by the war is the 
opinion of the managers of the major 
symphony orchestras of the country 
who met from Dec. 15 through 18 in 
New York in an annual conference to 
discuss common problems such as ways 
of increasing audiences, raising musical 
standards, questions of taxations, sus- 
taining fund campaigns and other 
methods of finding money to meet defi- 
cits. 

In a series of informal meetings 
which ended on Dec. 18 at the Lotos 
Club, managers agreed that, although a 
temporary slump might be anticipated, 
there was every reason to believe that 
a definite increase in attendance could 
be looked for during the coming year. 
During wartimes, according to past ex- 
perience and present indications, music 
would be more necessary than ever be- 
fore to sustain civilian morale. The only 
immediate problem was that of the 
black-out, a problem which up to now 
has only touched the Pacific Coast. This 
is being locally solved by substituting 
afternoon concerts wherever possible 
for evening events. 

The draft has not yet materially af- 
fected orchestra personnels to any ex- 
tent, but managers will not ask exemp- 
tion for such men as are subject to call. 

Open-air organizations, presenting 
symphony concerts, such as the Stadium 
in New York, Hollywood Bowl, Wash- 
ington and Cleveland are making plans 
for next Summer, as usual, 

In general, reports of concert man- 
agers, show heavier business for next 
year than ever before with no cancella- 
tions or signs of indecision or timidity 
in making plans for the future. 

An encouraging report prepared by 
Mr. Gaines and covering the operating 
statements of ten important American 
Symphony orchestras for the past five 
years showed that from the season 
1936-37 through the season 1940-41, 
there was an increase of 96% in the 
number of concerts given on tour, an 
increase of 27.7% in the attendance of 
concerts at home and an increase of 
97.3% in the attendance of concerts on 
tour. The rise of 2.4% in operating 
deficit was more than offset by the in- 
crease in earned income of 7.4%. In 
other words, the digest showed the 
trend of musical development in the 
United States to be towards more con- 
certs in more places and to greater 
audiences everywhere. With very little 
increase in operating expenses the fig- 
ures revealed that the orchestras are 
serving a much larger public than here- 
tofore. It is believed that attendance at 
concerts and other forms of entertain- 
ment, during the war, are likely to show 
a substantial increase. 

The managers arrived last week-end 
and many of them attended the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony concert on Dec. 14 at 
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MUSIC CLUBS HOLD DEFENSE CONFERENCE 





STUDYING A MOZART MANUSCRIPT 
George Szell, Conductor, Reads the Original 
Manuscript of Mozart's Symphony No. 32 
in G in the New York Public Library with 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Head of the 
Music Division of the Library. Mr. Szell Will 
Conduct the Work with the New Friends of 
Music Orchestra in Town Hall on March | 
HUUUUUUULLADDEAA AADAC TANIA ERGALLL SSN ANAT AN 
Carnegie Hall. Sunday evening they 
were guests of Sol Hurok at the Ballet 
Theatre and afterwards at supper at 
the Maisonette of the Hotel St. Regis 
where they were joined by members of 
the ballet and entertained by Carmen 
Amaya and her Spanish gypsy troupe. 

Attend Luncheon 

On Dec. 17 the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, Columbia Con- 
certs, the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety, the NBC Symphony, the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony League and Stadium 
Concerts were joint hosts at a luncheon 
to the symphony managers at the Rain- 
Bow Room. 

The meeting next year will be held in 
Cleveland. 

The conference of orchestra man- 
agers meets informally each year in a 
different city. It is composed of sixteen 
orchestras whose budgets are over 
$100,000 a year. The association in- 
cludes the following orchestras and 
managers: Boston Symphony, George 
E. Judd; Philadelphia Orchestra, Harl 
McDonald; Chicago Symphony, H. E. 
Voegeli; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Arthur Judson; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Carl J. Vosburgh; Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Edgar Friedlander ; St. 
Louis Symphony, John S. Edwards; 
Detroit Symphony, Murray Paterson; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Arthur Gaines ; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Edward Spec- 
ter; Los Angeles Philharmonic, Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish; San Francisco 
Symphony, Mrs. Leonora Wood Arms- 
by; Rochester Philharmonic, Arthur M. 
See; National Symphony, Washington, 
James P. Hayes; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Franklin Miner, and the Kansas 
City Symphony, Mrs. Ruth Seufert. 


METROPOLITAN ENGAGES 
VIENNESE CONDUCTOR 








Thomas Philipp Martin Joins Company 
As Assistant—Experienced Here 
and in Europe 

The latest addition to the personnel 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association 
is Thomas Phillipp Martin, who will be 
assistant conductor. 

Mr. Martin, a native of Vienna, was 
graduated from the conservatory in that 
city in 1935 and fulfilled his first en- 
gagement at the Vienna Volksoper. He 
later joined the Salzburg International 
Opera Guild and toured this country 





New York Federation Discusses 
Military, Civilian and 
Industrial Aspects 


Music for three fronts was the theme 
discussed at an open luncheon-confer- 
ence of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs in the Hotel Great North- 
ern on Dec. 5. Speakers emphasized the 
role which music must play not only in 
building military morale, but in civilian 
and industrial morale as well. Mrs. Ed- 
mund H. Cahill, New York Federation 
president, supervised plans for the meet- 
ing. 

Federation members, guests and the 
public discussed the important defense 
questions of the day: “What Can I 
Do”? and “How Can I Help’? in a De- 
fense Quiz Program. Their questions 
were answered by representatives from 
the United Service Organizations, the 
Civilian Defense Committee, the De- 
fense Recreation Committee and the 
Federation, which has organized defense 
committees throughout the state. 

Lt. Col. Edward B. Towns of the 
Second Civilian Defense Area, and Ed- 
win Hughes, president of the National 
Music Council, spoke on music from 
the military defense angle. Mrs. Guy P. 
Gannett, président of the National Fed- 


eration of Music Clubs; Eleanor Wil- 
son of the United Service Organiza- 
tions, and Mrs. Guy P. Trulock, presi- 
dent of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, discussed “Music for 
Civilian Morale,” and W. L. Wilson, 
Chief of Public Relations of the Repub- 
lic Aviation Corporation of Farming- 
dale, told of the effects of music in keep- 
ing up industrial morale at the plant. 
Christos Vrionides, a Federation leader 
who, as director of the Nassau Sym- 
phony, has introduced music at the Re- 
public plant, also spoke. 


Defense Messages Read 

Messages on Defense were read from 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor 
Herbert Lehman, and Mayor LaGuardia 
Other speakers included Dr. George 
Gartlan, director of music in the public 
schools; William C. Bridgman, presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers Association 
of the public schools; Dr. John Warren 
Erb and Harry Barnhart, song leaders 
in the world war; Dr. Salvador Men- 
doza of Mexico; Leonard Liebling, edi- 
tor of the Musical Courier, and Michael 
Kavanagh of the Disney Productions. 

Federation directors from the entire 
state came to New York for the lunch- 
eon-conference and for the state board 
meeting on Dec. 4. 
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with that organization in 1937-1938. He 
has also conducted with the St. Louis, 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera and the 
Chicago Opera Companies, as well as 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

With his wife, Ruth Martin, he made 
the English translation of “The Magic 
Flute’ recently given at the Metropoli- 
tan. 


CBS TO PRODUCE 
OPERA BROADCASTS 


Stock Company Formed to Give 
New Program, ‘Great Moments 
in Music’, Each Week 


An operatic stock company, to include 
a soprano, tenor, baritone, chorus and 
orchestra, is being organized to present 
by radio ‘Great Moments in Music’, a 
new program devoted to favorite operas, 
which will make its debut over the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System on Jan. 7 
at 10:15 to 10:45 p.m. Guest stars will 
be presented when the various works 
require additional voices. 

Each Wednesday the cast and orches- 
tra will present excerpts from standard 
operas. ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Tosca’, ‘Faust’, 
‘The Tales of Hoffmann’, ‘Pagliacci, 
‘La Traviata’, “The Daughter of the 
Regiment’, and others are scheduled for 
presentation. Arias, duets, trios, quar- 
tets, choral and orchestral excerpts will 
be offered. 

‘Great Moments in Music’ will not 
attempt to present tabloid operas. Con- 
tinuity will be limited to brief introduc- 
tions for each musical work as the 
broadcasts will be musical, not dramatic. 


GANZ DESIGNATES JUDGES 
IN COMPOSERS CONTEST 














Centennial Young Composers Competi- 

tion Winners Will Be Announced 

in February 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor’ of the 
Young People’s Concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, recently 
named the judges for the Centennial 
Young Composers’ Contest, launched by 


the Society last Spring, and concluding 
Feb. 1 with the announcement of the 
winning compositions. They will be 
Albert Stoessel, Howard Barlow, Leon 
Barzin and Max Wald. 

Seventy-five manuscripts, many of 
them of sufficient worth to merit the 
consideration of the judges, have been 
received. These entries are the work 
of youthful composers, ranging in age 
from ten to eighteen, located in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Most 
important offerings were piano concer- 
tinos with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. The composition winning first 
prize will be presented at the Carnegie 
Hall Young People’s Concert on Feb. 
21, which is a program of American 
Music. The composition winning sec- 
ond prize will be heard at the concert 
of March 28. 





SLONIMSKY HONORED 





Concert Is Given in Buenos Aires as 
Tribute to Visiting Musician 


Buenos Arres, Dec. 10.—Nicolas 
Slonimsky was the guest of the Grupo 
Renovacion in Buenos Aires on Oct. 31, 
when a concert was given in his honor 
at the Teatro del Pueblo. Works by 
Roy Harris and Walter Piston were 
presented as well as Mr. Sionimsky’s 
own compositions. In the second part 
of the program, devoted to compositions 
by members of the Grupo Renovacion, 
Jacobo Ficher’s String Quartet (which 
received the Coolidge Prize in Mexico 
in 1937) was performed. The remainder 
of the program included chamber music 
by Honorio Siccardi and the ‘Sonata 
de Primavera’ by José Maria Castro. 

Under the auspices of Amigos del 
Arte, Mr. Slonimsky presented on Nov. 
12 a lecture on modern music, with il- 
lustrations on the piano. The audience 
included a number of leading composers, 
among them Alberto Williams, José 
Maria Castro, Alberto Ginastera, Pas- 
cual de Rogatis, Gilardo Gilardi, Jacobo 
Ficher, Juan Carlos Paz, and the Span- 
ish composers Julian Bautista and Jaime 
Pahissa. 


The portrait of Astrid Varnay on the front 
cover is by Bruno of Hollywood, Y. 
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‘The Magic Flute’ Given Impressive Revival 


(Continued from page 3) 


ter, in English on April 17, 1833, but 
a performance had been given in Phila- 
delphia on March 4, 1832. Perform- 
ances also took place in the Academy 
of Music, New York, in Italian in 1859 
and in German in 1862, The same stage 
was the scene of 
a production by 
the American 
Opera Company 
under Theodore 
Thomas on Jan. 
27, 1886. The cast 
was a notable one. 
Pauline L’Alle- 
mand was the 
Queen of the 
Night; Emma 
Juch, Pamina; 
William Candidus, 
i Tamino, and My- 
ron Whitney, Sa- 
rastro. Incidental- 

ly, Emma _§ Juch 
told the writer shortly before her death 
in 1939, that she had appeared in every 
soprano role in “The Magic Flute’ from 
The Queen of the Night down to the 
First Boy! She was a notable Pamina. 
The first performance in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, a single one, was 
by Walter Damrosch’s company on 
March 16, 1897. Johanna Gadski was 
the Pamina. The first production by 
the Metropolitan company, in Italian, 
was on March 10, 1900. It made oper- 
atic history and was given five times in 
two weeks before crowded houses, 
which is easily understandable when one 
looks at the cast. The Queen of the 
Night was sung by Marcella Sembrich, 
then at the height of her powers. Emma 
Eames was Pamina; Andreas Dippel, 
Tamino; Campanari and Zelie de Lus- 
sans where Papageno and Papagena, 
Pol Plangon, Sarastro. But the won- 





Jarmila Novotna 





der of wonders to our present-day eyes, 
was the fact that Milka Ternina, then 
the principal Wagnerian soprano of the 
company and in a year or two the great- 
est in the world, did not disdain to ap- 
pear as the First Lady! The other two 
Ladies were Eugenia Mantelli and Car- 
rie Bridewell, the latter substituting for 
no less a person than Schumann-Heink 
who was unable to appear! The con- 
ductor was Mancinelli. Edouard de 
Reske exchanged with Plancgon in the 
role of Sarastro at later performances. 
Two years after, under Damrosch, the 
charming Fritzi Scheff stopped the 
show with her Papagena. 


Sing in German Under Conried 


The next production was in German, 
on Jan. 11, 1904, under Conried. The 


N. Y. Times 

Scene from ‘The Magic Flute’, Showing Four of the Principals with the Chorus of Priests. 

From the Left: John Brownlee as Papageno, Jarmila Novotna as Pamino, Alexander Kipnis 
as Sarastro, and Charles Kullman as Tamino 


cast was scarcely less notable. Sem- 
brich was again the Queen, but Gadski 
replaced Eames as Pamina. Otto 
Goritz made his debut with the company 
as Papageno. Mottl conducted. 


After eight years, the opera was 
again revived in 1912. Frieda Hempel, 
who was to have made her American 
debut as the Queen, was detained in 
Germany by illness and her part was 
taken by an American, Ethel Parks, 
whose singing was not in any way elec- 
trifying. Destinn was Pamino; Slezak, 
Tamino; Bella Alten made a charming 
Papagena, and Goritz a highly efficient 
Papageno. Edward Lankow § sang 
Sarastro, and Louise Homer was one of 
the Ladies. Alfred Hertz conducted. 
The production remained in the reper- 





N. Y. Times 
Sarastro Greets Tamino and Pamina After The Trials by Fire and Water. One of the Most Striking of Richard Rychtarik's New Sets 


N. Y. Times 
Alexander Kipnis and Rosa Bok 


toire until German opera was aban- 
doned in 1917. Hempel made a delayed 
appearance as the Queen the following 
January and sang most of the perform- 
ances until 1917, save a few which were 
admirably done by Mabel Garrison. 
The settings of this production were 
created by Kautsky of Vienna and were 
lavish without any attempt at “expres- 
sionism”, 

The next revival, on Nov. 6, 1926, 
was not of a calibre to equal the pre- 
vious ones. Marion Talley’s Queen 
suggested nothing connected with Mo- 
zart’s score, either vocally or dramati- 
cally. Mme. Rethberg, of whose Pamina 
much had been expected, proved less 
interesting than in other roles; Rudolf 
Laubenthal’s Tamino was far - from 
Mozartean. Artur Bodanzky in the 
orchestra pit somehow seemed to miss 
fire, and Soudeikine’s stage settings 
tended to engulf the singers as well as 
the music itself. 

The present production has in it the 
makings of a popular success though it 
is hardly flawless. The new settings by 
Richard Rychtarik are somewhat over- 
powering and not invariably helpful. 
The costumes, however, seemed very 
charming in all cases. In view of the 
many changes of scenery taking place 
behind an act drop, the performance 
moved smoothly and without undue 
delay. 

High Credit Due Bruno Walter 

Much of this is due to the splendid 
conducting of Bruno Walter upon 
whose brow the most elaborate laurels 
of the evening should rest. One might 
take exception to the terrific speed at 
which the Overture was taken, also at 
the subdued volume of much of it. The 
latter objection also obtains in some of 
the choral passages. The charming 

(Continued on page 10) 
CAST OF ‘MAGIC FLUTE’ 


‘The Magic Flute,’ opera in two acts and 
fifteen scenes. Music by Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart; book by E. Schickaneder, 
in an English translation by Ruth and 
Thomas P. Martin. Guest conductor, 
Bruno Walter; stage director, Herbert 
Graf; chorus master, Konrad Neuger. New 


erent 








sets and costumes designed by Richard 

Rychtarik. aa 
Sarastro Alexander Kipnis 
II, dca ss nkscdagacda ener Charles Kullman 
The High Priest..........0+; Friedrich Schorr 
T : {John Dudley 

De. .. STTREPTET CLER TS 1 Louis D’Anielo 


The Queen of the Night...Rosa Bok (debut) 
I una x'g nbc seeks: ch bexds Jarmila Novotna 
{ Eleanor Steber 


Three Ladies............. 4 Maxime Stellman 


| Anna Kaskas 
MN, 5's ocidecedades2eeSe es John Brownlee 
Gs ves'e sb tues see ..Natalie Bodanya 
SEE OY Karl Laufkoetter 
{ Marita Farell 
_ gS nee Se ...4 Mona Paulee 
| Helen Otheim 
Two Guahtdss c.ccccccivccccces §Emery. Darcy 


i John Gurney 
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NEW WORKS BY BRITISHERS PLAYED IN ENGLAND 


Walton’s Violin Concerto and 
‘Scapino Overture’, Britten 
Concerto, Robert Gerhard’s 
Ballet ‘Don Quixote’ and Bax 


Tone Poem Performed by BBC 


By Epwarp LockspPEIsER 


LONDON, Dec. 15. 


HE long-awaited performance of 

William Walton’s violin Concerto, 
of which the solo violin part is edited 
by Jascha Heifetz, came when the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation invited 
the press to their new country quarters. 
The composer was in charge of the per- 
formance and conducted both the Con- 
certo and his new Overture, ‘Scapino’, 
written for the Chicago Symphony cele- 
brations, in the local Corn Exchange. 
The accomplished soloist was Henry 
Holst who, a week earlier had intro- 
duced the work at the vast Albert Hall 
—not a very desirable place to hear any 
violin Concerto, let alone this complex 
and sophisticated work. 

William Walton is the most respected 
of the younger composers in England 
today, and he has certainly a style all 
his own. The violin Concerto bears a 
strong resemblance to the older viola 
Concerto and also to the moyve recent 
Symphony. It has little in common with 
his early ‘Fagade’, which is music of 
immediate appeal, nor with his ‘Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast’, which is impressive by 
reason of its grandiose structure. In 
the new Concerto, Walton delights in 
contrapuntal complexities, in fanciful 
devices of form and in intricate virtuoso 
writing for the solo instrument. His 
themes are dignified, his harmony solid 
and forceful and the scoring often orig- 
inal. There is dignity in his rare lyri- 
cal sense and in his conception of de- 
velopment and proportion. His modu- 
lations are sometimes majestic. Cer- 
tainly it is a work of severe and pene- 
trating beauty. Yet despite all this, it 
still remains, like so many respected 
modern achievements, a work rather to 
ponder over than to thrill to. One 
comes away with the impression that it 
is always the composer’s highly culti- 
vated mind, rather than his heart, which 
has dictated both form and content of 
the work. In fact, Walton’s present 
stage of evolution reminds one of the 
tragedy of Busoni—for it was a trag- 
edy: he too allowed preoccupations of 
the mind to overburden the heart. It is 
the old problem that an artist has again 
and again to solve throughout his life. 
The least one can hope is that Walton 
has not yet reached the final solution in 
this Concerto, successful as it is in so 
many ways, but that he will go on in 
quest of something still more nobly in- 
spiring and human. 


Overture “Boisterous and Alive” 


Boisterous and alive is the new Over- 
ture, ‘Scapino’, which should prove as 
popular a work as his gay, jaunty 
‘Portsmouth Point’ Overture. Here 
Walton displays a remarkable gift for 
complex orchestral writing which, how- 
ever, is never unnecessarily heavy. 
There is a lavish use of percussion, but 
the effects obtained are delicate and 
original. There are exciting contrasts 
of vivace and cantabile effects, and the 
portrayal of Scapino’s thoroughly un- 
trustworthy character is shrewd, ac- 
curate and picturesque. In every way, 
this is a capital little score, and the BBC 
is to be congratulated on having spon- 
sored these remarkable new works. 

Walton’s violin Concerto is not the 
only work of its kind to have been heard 





William Walton Conducting the British Broadcasting Company's Orchestra at a Rehearsal in the New Wartime Headquarters of the BBC's 


during the war. A short time ago we 
heard the new violin Concerto of Ben- 
jamin Britten, played by Antonio Brosa, 
and we are shortly promised another 
new violin Concerto, by the Soviet com- 
poser Khachaturian, to be played by 
Max Rostal. With the new violin Con- 
certo of Barték, not yet heard, we shall 
be well supplied with new works in a 
form to which modern composers seem 
temporarily much attracted. 

All these new works, and others such 
as Robert Gerhard’s new ballet, ‘Don 
Quixote’, Vaughan Williams’s ‘Pastoral 
Symphony’ Shostakovich’s First Sym- 
phony (undoubtedly one of the best of 
the Soviet productions), Arnold Bax’s 
Tone poem, ‘In the Faery Hills’, Bu- 
soni’s Comedy Overture and Bartdék’s 
Divertimento for strings, are being per- 
formed under the auspices of the BBC 
and under the conductorship of Clarence 
Raybould, Sir Adrian Boult, Constant 
Lambert, Hyam Greenbaum and Arthur 
Bliss. All this enterprising activity has 
naturally a heartening effect, both at 
home and abroad, since England is 
alone, in Europe, in upholding the cause 
of modern music. When Toscanini re- 
ceived a copy of the schedule of the 
BBC’s programs for the 1941-42 season 
he sent the following cable to Sir Ad- 
rian Boult: 

“Thanks for programs. Your greet- 
ings and love which I reciprocate 
moved me to tears. I remember you 
with love, sympathy, admiration. I 
would like to be with you to work and 
share everything with ycu. I embrace 
you all. Sursum corda and we will 
win. Toscanini.” 

To which Boult sent the following 
reply : 

“We loved getting your cable and 
are thrilled to think that you would 
wish to be with us. We hope peace 
will soon bring you back to us. We 
long to make music with you again.” 

At the Boosey and Hawkes concerts 
at the Wigmore Hall we heard another 
performance of Howard Ferguson’s 
piano Sonata in.F Minor, played by the 
indefatigable Myra Hess. It is an aus- 
tere work, in a rather conventional 
style and dedicated to the memory of 
Harold Samuel. Edmund Rubbra’s 
‘Five Spenser Sonnets’ sung by John 
McKenna, and Arthur Bliss’s songs for 
baritone on poems of Eleanor Wylie 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay both 
showed inventiveness in the treatment 
of the voice. 

A score of exceptional interest is 
Prokofieff’s music for the Eisenstein 
film, ‘Alexander Nevsky’, made in Mos- 
cow, and now showing in the Charing 
Cross Road. Prokofieff has captured 
all the pathos, drama and irony in the 
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William Walton at 
Rehearsal 


grim tale and his 


incidental music 
is full of en- 
trancing melo- 
dies such as he 
alone can write, 
some of them 
light heart- 
ed, others grave 
and __— foreboding, 
but always bold, 
alive and _ vivid. 
Prokofieff has a 
sense of dra- 
matic character- 
ization such as we have not seen for 
a long time. He has an unusual concep- 
tion of the orchestra too, sometimes 
scoring for bells, flutes and piccolos, or 
for choir with picturesque instrumental 
accompaniment. He creates astounding 
effects with the simplest means, as in 
the scene where glissandos on the trom- 
bone describe the disappearance of the 
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TOSCANINI PROGRAMS 


Soloists, Dates and Works Listed for 
Series of Six Events 


Complete programs for the post- 
season festival of six concerts of music 
by Beethoven to be played by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Arturo Toscanini have been posted. 
The dates and works scheduled are as 
follows : 

April 22— Missa Solemnis, in D, 
with the Westminster Choir; soloists, 
Florence Kirk, soprano; Bruna Ca- 
stagna, contralto; Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor, and Alexander Kipnis, bass. 

April 24— Overture to ‘Egmont’, 
Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2, ‘Leonore’ 
Overture, No. 3. 

April 26—Overture to ‘Coriolanust’, 
Symphonies Nos. 4 and 3. 
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invading Huns, the ice having cracked 
on the frozen lake. It is good news that 
Prokofieff’s score for ‘Alexander Nev- 
sky’ is shortly to be given a concert 
performance, for no one will doubt that 
it is one of the most artistic achieve- 


ments of this outstanding Russian 
master. 
April 29—Overture to ‘Prometheus’, 


Symphonies Nos. 6 and 5. 

May 1—Overture to ‘Fidelio’, Triple 
Concerto for piano, violin and ’cello 
(soloists, Ania Dorfmann, Mishel Pi- 
astro, Joseph Schuster); Symphony 
No. 7. 

May 3—Symphony No. 8; Sym- 
phony No. 9, with Westminster Choir, 
Mmes. Kirk and Castagna, Messrs. 
Johnson and Kipnis. 





Name Young Artist Winners 


The MacDowell Club of New York 
announced on Dec. 10 the winners of its 
annual young artists’ contest. They are 
Ellen Osborn, soprano, of Hackensack, 
N. J.; Stanley Freeman, pianist of 
Hartford, Conn., and Ruth Freeman, 
flutist, and Fredell Lack, violinist, both 
of this city. 

















How -Astrid 


Background of Soprano, Who 
at 23 Sings Sieglinde, Then 
Briinnhilde, Without Previous 
Stage Experience — Prepared 
for Career by Mother, For- 
mer Opera Artist— Father a 
Singer and Regisseur 


By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


USICAL history is made in more 

ways than one. Sometimes a long- 

prepared, long heralded artist de- 
livers the goods; often luck is the ap- 
parent deciding element. By and large, 
however, preparation without luck is 
not apt to get you anywhere, and luck 
without readiness is valueless. 

Not everyone in the audience at the 
Saturday matinee performance of ‘Die 
Walktre’ of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association on Dec. 6, knew that Mme. 
Lotte Lehmann was not the Sieglinde 
whom they saw and heard. It was, 
however, a young singer who had never 
appeared on any stage before. Substi- 
tuting for Mme. Lehmann, she was 
facing a capacity audience in what is 
now the world’s most important opera 
house, in one of the most difficult of 
operatic roles. The singer’s name was 
Ibolyka Astrid Varnay. The first name 
means ‘Violet’ by which she was called 
during the years when she attended 
Dickensen High School in Jersey City. 
To the musical public, she is ‘Astrid’, 
and mark her well, for she is opera’s 
No. 1 sensation, second only, in recent 
years to her fellow countrywoman, Kir- 
sten Flagstad. 

Miss Varnay has had an interesting 
background, but pre-eminent about her 
is the fact that she was completely 
ready when her chance came. It has 
been whispered that the Metropolitan 
had intended casting her for her frst 
appearance as Elisabeth in a Saturday 
night popular performance, for the 
opera house cannot take chances, that 
is, not too risky ones. But Lady Luck 
intervened, and Miss Varnay sang 
Sieglinde with such complete success 
that the following week she substituted 
for Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde in the 
same opera, duplicating her first success 
and creating something of a furore. For 
her first appearance, she had a stage re- 
hearsal of Acts II and IIT; for her sec- 
ond, no rehearsal at all. 

“Nervous?” said Miss Varnay, “Not 
at all! And, do you know, just before 
I made my first entrance I asked my- 
self, ‘Am I nervous’? And I found I 
wasn’t. I was perfectly familiar with 
the music, I knew my voice was in con- 
dition and that Mr. Leinsdorf in the pit 
was on the lookout for me. Somebody 
put a torch in my hand and then I was 
given the signal to go on. I ceased to 
be myself and became Sieglinde. From 
then on, I just behaved as I felt she 
would have done. Then too, I couldn’t 
let down all the people who had shown 
confidence in me, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Leinsdorf and all the others. And, after 
all, what was there to be nervous 
about ?” 

What 

It is only two-and-a-half years since 
Miss Varnav began studving Wagner 
roles with Hermann Weigert, one of 
the repetiteurs at the opera house. In 
that time she has memorized every 
soprano role for every Warner opera 
with the exception of ‘Das Rheingold’. 


indeed ? 


Think of it! Isolde, the three Briimn- 
hildes, Senta, Elisabeth, Elsa, Eva, 


Gutrune and, last but not least, Kundry. 
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It must be something in the Norse 
temperament, for Flagstad learned the 
third Briinnhilde in three weeks! Miss 
Varnay also knows Aida, Santuzza, 
Desdemona, Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’ 
and ‘The Force of Destiny’ and has 
“other roles in preparation ’. 

Then again, background has some- 
thing to do with it. Miss Varnay’s 
father was regisseur at the Oslo opera. 
It was while he was there that Kirsten 
Flagstad was engaged for that com- 
pany. Before that, he had been a 
dramatic tenor. Equally, if not more 
important, is the fact that Miss Var- 
nay’s mother was a well-known colora- 
tura soprano and sang in opera all 
over Europe and South America under 
her maiden name of Maria Yavor. She 
has been her daughter’s only teacher, 
and there is nothing like having your 
voice teacher on hand _ twenty-four 
hours of the day! 

But Mme. Varnay has nothing of the 
prima donna’s mother about her. It is 
easy to see where the young singer gets 
her impersonal angle upon her work, 
for her mother looks upon it object- 
ively. “I still have my voice” she said, 
“and only four years ago I sang Leo- 
nora in ‘Il Trovatore’, but one prima 
donna in a family is enough, and it’s 
her turn, now!” 


The Varnay family came to America 
in 1923, and shortly after, Mr. Varnay 


(PORTRAIT ON FRONT COVER) 
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Above, Astrid 
Varnay in Her 
Dressing Room at 
the Metropolitan 
after Her Debut as 
Sieglinde. Note the 
Portraits of Kirsten 
Flagstad 


Right, Her Father, 
Alexander Varnay, 
and Her Mother, 
Maria Yavor-Varnay, 
as The Queen of 
the Night 


supported 
giving 
at first 


Mme. 
and 


died. 
herself 


Yavor-Varnay 
her daughter by 
piano and voice lessons, and, 
Astrid intended to become a pianist. 
She went to public school in Jersey 
City where they lived at first, and in 
her graduation book is the statement, 
“Violet Astrid Varnay will be engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opero in 1950”. 
She beat the prophecy by nine years. 

“Yes, I’m enjoying all the fuss that’s 
being made over me,” said Miss Var- 
nay, “and there’s no reason to pretend 
I’m not! It'll happen only once in my 
life, and there’s nothing on earth so 
pleasant as being made to feel that you 
are Somebody. 


“After all, I 


really have been look- 





Above, Astrid Var- 
nay, Then a Child 


i, in South America 


A Sketch Made at the Age of Six, of a Performance of ‘Il Bar- 


biere’, 


with Her Mother as Rosina 
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Uarnay Came to be Ready 
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Miss Varnay Has a Voice Lesson with Her Mother 





this, my entire 
twenty-three years. That it has come 
earlier than I could have expected and 
come so dramatically, is, after all, just 
a matter of luck. But when my chance 
came, I was ready! That’s the real 
answer, isn’t it? You see, I’ve been so 
much in opera houses as far back as I 
can remember, that there is no particu- 
lar strangeness for me to be ‘backstage’. 
And then. I’ve heard so many perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan from behind 
the brass rail and studied the house and 
the sound and watched the different 
singers in the roles I wanted to do, that 
it isn’t such a great achievement to go 
on and do them. I had a couple of 
months of stage training under Mr. 
Wallenstein, things that I needed to 
learn, such as posture and gesture and 
above all, restraint in the matter of 
gesture and making every movement 
count. Once you've learned these 
things, it’s only a matter of common 
sense to apply them to the role you are 
doing. You just think yourself into 
the character and behave the way that 
character would have behaved. 

“Apparently my knowing all the 
Wagnerian roles is something. But, 
after many years of Italian opera, and 
studying Italian roles, Wagner burst 
upon me and I knew that that was what 
I wanted to do. Anyway, they tease 
me about it at the opera house, I mean 
about knowing so many of the roles. 
One of the conductors told me the other 
day, to be sure and bring along a long 
beard the next time I came, as they 
might want me to sing Wotan! 

“My favorite role? Need you ask? 
Isolde, of course! I think every soprano 

(Continued on page 31) 


ing forward to all 





By E. B. Dykes BEACHY 


N Christmas Eve when our 
O homes are decorated for holiday 

festivities and we listen to the 
carols sung under our windows, we 
should give thanks for this rich heri- 
tage, for carol singing is a very ancient 
custom. 

The practice of singing carols at 
Yule-tide came about through imitation 
of the singing of the angels at the Na- 
tivity, as the theme of all carols is to 
spread glad tidings of great joy on the 
night of the Saviour’s birth. In the be- 
ginning, Christmas songs were purely 
religious hymns, and the earliest record 
of these goes back to the First Century, 
when Clement ordained that the ‘Gloria 
in Excelsis’ (the Angel’s Hymn) be 
sung. In the Second Century, Telespho- 
rus issued the same order, and follow- 
ing the use of this hymn, other Nativity 
hymns came into existence. 

In 1066, at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, the word ‘carole’, derived 
from the Greek choros, came into use 
as the proper name for Christmas 
songs, but originally, carols were songs 
accompanied by dancing, with the 
singers joining hands and dancing in a 
circle as they sang. They sprang from 
the folk-lore of various countries, and, 
although carols, strictly speaking, may 
be devotional, historical, legendary, 
narrative, or toasting songs, the ‘pas- 
torale’, which is one of the oldest forms, 
has remained throughout the years the 
most popular, because of the story of 
the shepherds who heard the angels 
sing on the night of the Nativity. 


The First Christmas Carol 


The birth of the first true Christmas 
carol was in Italy in the Thirteenth 
Century when St. Francis of Assisi, to 
depict the story of the Nativity, built 
the first créche in his parish house at 
Grecia, a tiny village near Assisi, and 
composed songs to accompany the tab- 
leau and help tell the story. In the be- 
ginning, carols were sung between 
scenes in the mystery plays, and later 
became a part of the plays. At times 
the audience would join in the singing, 
and this led to the custom of singing 
carols apart from the plays. The peo- 
ple sang carols on their way home from 
their mystery plays, and this is the first 
record we have of carol singing in the 
streets. The custom of telling the 
Christmas story with a créche and 
songs proved so popular in contrast 
with the formalities used by the Church 
up to this time, that a new interest 
spread rapidly. 

Adeste Fidelis, a hymn written in the 
Thirteenth Century, is a classic of un- 
known origin, but is said to have come 
from the Portuguese because it first 
came to notice at a Portuguese chapel 


in London: 
joyful and tri- 


O come all ye faithful, 


umphant, 

O come ye, O come ve to Bethlehem. 

Come and behold Him, Born the King of 
angels. 

O come, let us adore Him, O come let us 
adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord. 


The old Latin hymn, ‘O Sanctissima’, 
dating from 1500, is the Christmas folk 
song of the Sicilian seas. Another Latin 
hymn dating back to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury is ‘Lully, Lully, Lu’, 

The carols of Germany are known 
the world over. At five o'clock on 


Christmas Eve they sing ‘Holy Night’, 
and ‘Marienlieder’ songs in praise of 
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Mary. From Germany came the first 
Christmas tree, which inspired the 
carol, ‘O Tannenbaum’. The tune of 
which has served as a college song and 
also of the patriotic song of our Civil 
War, ‘Maryland, My Maryland’. 

From Martin Luther, who lived from 
1483 to 1546, we received one of the 
finest of all carols: 

Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet 


head; 
The stars in the sky looked down where he 


ay, 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the poor Baby wakes, 
But little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes; 
I Love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the 


sky 
And stay by my cradle, ’Till morning is nigh. 


The Great Austrian Carol 


Nowhere has the Christmas tradition 
been stronger than in Austria. Joseph 
Mohr, an assistant organist and Alergy- 
man at Laufgen on the Salza near Salz- 
burg, before Christmas in 1818, wrote 
the original verses of the most popular 
of all carols, ‘Silent Night, Holy Night’. 
It was first written in German, but has 
been translated into many languages. 
The words were set to music by Franz 
Gruber, a schoolmaster in the village 
of Arnsdorf, written for two solo voices 
and chorus with guitar accompaniment 
because the organ was out of repair. It 
was first sung at the midnight service 
on Christmas Eve of 1818. The organ 
builder, who had repaired the organ, 
took the song with him to Zillerthal, 
where the Strasser sisters heard it. 
Each year it was their custom to make 
a tour to sell gloves, and give song 
programs and they used this song, 
which soon became popular. 

Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht. 

Gottes Sohn, O wie lacht 

lieb aus deinem g6éttlichen Mund, 
da uns schlagt die rettende Stund’, 


Christ, in deiner Geburt, 
Christ, in deiner Geburt. 


Young and old gather together in 
Austria to sing carols and make merry 
before going to Church. Boy carollers 
dressed as sheep herders go from home 
to home singing and collecting gifts for 
the poor, and all through the streets 
may be heard— 


As lately as we watched o’er our fields 

through the night, 

A star there was seen of such glorious light; 

All through the night, angels did sing, 

In carols so sweet of the birth of a King. 

The Christmas songs of France are 
called ‘nowells’, the word from the 
French word ‘Noél’, which means 
Christmas, and from the Latin words 
‘natalis’, a birthday. France has the 
largest collection of carols in the world, 
in a variety of types. France had the 
first lighted Christmas tree. From that 
country we derive our custom of hang- 
ing stockings from theirs of placing 
shoes in the chimney corner. The chil- 
dren carry holy images and lighted can- 
dles as they sing Christmas noéls on the 
streets. 

No one in Spain would think of 
Christmas Eve without singing and 
dancing, and on ‘Noche-Buena’ or ‘Good- 
Night’ preceding Christmas, every one 
sings— 

Come, all ye children, your gentle voices 

unite, 

Welcome this hour with your gladdest carols 

to-night. 

O rejoice. 

accents of love, 

Sweetly ascend to the Christ Child above, 


Sing, for His birth 
Bringeth peace to men upon earth. 


In Denmark, on Christmas morning 
the old Danish custom of ‘Blowing in 
the Yule’ is observed. A band in each 


Sing ye, well pleased that your 
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Christmas Bells, by E. H. Blashfield. Original Painting in the Brooklyn Museum 


village climbs the ladder of the steep 
towers on the coast of Denmark that 
have withstood the cold blasts of the 
North Sea for centuries, and play to 
the four points of the compass, begin- 
ning with Luther’s hymn, ‘A Mighty 
Fortress is our God’, which is played 
to the North, a carol to the South, one 
to the East, and to the West. 


On Christmas Eve in Norway, little 
boys in white mantles and with star- 
shaped lanterns and dolls to represent 
the Virgin and the Christ Child sing 
carols from home to home, and strolling 
musicians wander all over the villages. 
In Sweden at five in the morning the 
people light their way to church with 
torches which they cast into one flam- 
ing bon-fire at the church door. After 
church services, they return to their 
homes for great feasting and drinking. 
A Swedish punch, brewed with arak, is 
served on all occasions during the holi- 
days, and as they drink, they sing an 
old toast. When the children gather 
round the Christmas tree, which is a 
part of every Swedish Christmas, they 
sing the old Swedish carol, 

O fir tree dark, O fir tree dear. 

Oft wandering through the silent wood 


Where thou hast gently beckoned me, 
In thy dear presence long I stood. 


The clustered lights that deck thy boughs. 
Enchant me with their shining spell, 

And in a language all their own, 

The lovely Christmas story tell. 


In Holland, the land that gave to us 
Santa Claus through their legend of Saint 
Nicholas, the young men in colorful cos- 
tumes parade the streets at midnight on 
the Eve of St. Nicholas chanting the ‘Glo- 
ria in Excelsis’, carrying high, on a long 
pole, a star lighted by several candles. 


They go from home to home singing old 
Dutch carols and receive gifts or money 
for the poor. They always include the 
carol, 


In Bethlehem the lowly 

A child is born this day. 

Him have I chosen solely 

My comfort and my stay 

Ah yes, a Child is born this day. 


On Christmas Eve in Poland, the chil- 
dren were given a sumptuous supper and 
then led to a room to sing carols and wait 
for the appearance of the ‘Star Man’, and 
as they wait they sing, 


In a manger He is lying, 

Who will run to greet Him there? 
Infant Jesus, little Saviour. 

Who His honor will declare? 

Come ye shepherds, gently piping, 
Play your tunes with sweet accors, 
Make glad music for the Lord. 


The ancient songs of Russia, once sung 
to pagan gods, now dedicated to Christian 
saints, are sung about the streets as the 
children joyously anticipate the arrival of 
‘Kolyada’, Father Christmas. 

In Romania, the people go out at night, 
and sing ‘colinde’; all children under ten 
go from home to home carrying a plain, 
six cornered star made of wood carried 
high on a pole beautifully decorated with 
a burning candle, and sing carols. 

In Yugoslavia, boys and girls go from 
home to home singing ‘Colleda’, songs 
about a goddess who was worshipped so 
long ago no one any longer knows much 
about her. 

Although carol-singing was a feature of 
ancient Christmas, and grew out of na- 
tivity hymns, while the birth of the first 
true carol was in Italy, and although, as 
has been said, France has the largest col- 
lection of carols, we usually think of 
England as the best example of true 
Christmas carol singing, for there is more 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Of course, we’re at war and war is 
no laughing matter. Still, I don’t think 
there was ever anything quite so funny 
in all the long history of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operatas as the cancelling of 
performances of ‘Mikado’ all over the 
country because of the hostilities with 
Japan. Mind you, I am not saying that 
it isn’t the thing to do. I can very well 
see that actors and audiences alike 
might find it difficult to view Nanki- 
Poo, Yum-Yum, Poo-Bah, Koko. and 
Katisha in the usual light; and as for 
the Mikado himself, his bromide about 
making “the punishment fit the crime” 
might be construed too literally, as con- 
cerned not his victims but himself. 

But wars do not last forever, how- 
ever remote the end of this one may 
be. And though we can get along nicely 
without ‘Mikado’, as we go relentlessly 
about the business of mopping up the 
Pearl Harbor assassins along with the 
rest of the Axis gangsters, I can fancy 
Gilbert winking at Sullivan and Sulli- 
van snickering behind his hand at the 
very idea of there being anything even 
faintly related to the present grim busi- 
ness in their jocund travesty of quite 
another Japan. 

Anyway, we will be spared for a time 
those stale and awful puns that Gilbert 
and Stillivan fans traditionally find so 
amusing that they start laughing before 
the words are actually spoken—some 
of them would be in a bad way if the 
player should forget his lines. No one 
admires Gilbert’s witty lyrics more than 
I. But how I dread those puns of the 
spoken dialogue. Meanwhile, I assume 
that the F.B.I, knows all about any 
fifth columnist who may be going 
around disguised as a second trombone. 

x * * 


Almost as funny as the fuss over 
‘Mikado’ was something I saw in the 
New York Times to the effect that the 
Metropolitan was not expecting any 
trouble over pending performances of 
Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’. I quote. 

“After all, it extols a Japanese dan- 
cing girl at the expense of an American 
—and a naval officer at that. And it 
was composed by an Italian’. 

To my mind the best answer to the 
questions raised in this particular case 
is another question—the famous one 
put to Sharpless by Pinkerton in the 
first act: “Milk punch or whiskey ?” 

* * * 

So far as I know, there have been no 

complaints about German opera at the 
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Metropolitan, such as led to the retire- 
ment of the Wagner and Strauss works 
there at the time of the first World 
War. Most musical folk thought it 
was a foolish procedure then, and, once 
the war was over, they were rather free 
to ridicule what had happened. Among 
other things it was pointed out that 
while it was made impossible to hear 
‘Tristan und Isolde’, or ‘Parsifal’, the 
Metropolitan went right on presenting 
‘Martha’, written by the Prussian 
Friedrich von Flotow, and nobody 
minded in the least. It happened that 
‘Martha’ was sung in Italian as ‘Marta’, 
and that Italian singers like Caruso, 
along with some Americans and other 
non-Germans, appeared in the perform- 
ances. 

This time, we are at war with Italy 
as well as Japan. To sing a German 
opera like ‘Marta’ in Italian and cast 
Italian singers in the chief roles conse- 
quently could scarcely be made the ex- 
cuse for a general case of shut-eye. 
There would be as much reason to ex- 
clude Italian operas as German ones. 
Supposing both German and _ Italian 
works were to be banished from the 
repertoire? What would be left? A 
handful of French works, plus whatever 
could be put on that was of American, 
Czech, Russian or other non-Axis ori- 
gin, would scarcely suffice to keep open 
the doors of the Metropolitan. 

Planned sufficiently long in advance, 
an interesting season could be provided 
of old works and novelties off the 
beaten track. But could it be made to 
pay its way? The doubts are many 
and serious ones. Either we will have 
German and Italian opera, it seems 
safe to say, or we will have no opera. 

* * * 


How about American opera? Or an 
ABCD opera season, featuring impar- 
tially the operas of America, Britain, 
China and the Dutch East Indies! 
That, very plainly, would require finan- 
cing of a kind that no impresario or in- 
stitution known to your humble servant 
would be willing to undertake. More- 
over, one is privileged to doubt that it 
would help us to win the war. Of the 
score of American works produced at 
the Metropolitan none has proved “box- 
office”. These are not times when 
money that might go to the making of 
planes, battleships and munitions of war 
can be devoted to a cause that leaves 
the seats half empty. Much as some of 
us might like to hear certain American 
operas of the past sung again, it seems 
altogether fair to assume that they 
would not draw. We are to have one 
new one this season—Menotti’s ‘The 
Island God’—and we can all wish 
for it a resounding success. But what- 
ever its fortunes, it can be scarcely 
more than an incident of a season that 
will have to stand or fall according to 
the response of the war-time public to 
the French, Italian and German “regu- 
lars” of the established repertoire. 


* * * 
How about more operas in English 
translations? Admittedly, something 


more might be attempted in this direc- 
tion, particularly since the experiment 
with ‘The Magic Flute’ seems to have 
had fairly satisfactory results. The 
time is short, however, for any very 
radical departures from the scheme of 
presentation already being carried out, 
and those who think that there can be 
no time like the present for the estab- 
lishment of opera in English should be 
content to wait at least another season. 

Many things that are not clear and 
settled in our minds today may have 
crystalized a year hence. There is a 
lot to be thought over, argued and per- 
mitted to jell. Given a little time, our 


wartime problems in music-giving may 
tend to solve themselves. It is of vital 
importance, of course, that music 
should go on, with no substantial cur- 
tailment of these activities that really 
mean something to our great music- 
loving public. The more advisable, 
therefore, that extreme or half-con- 
sidered measures be avoided. After 
all, it is the music itself that is essen- 
tial, and not the particular manner in 
which it is presented. 

The war may, and very probably will, 
bring changes, and it is conceivable 
that these will be for the better. Of 
one thing every one of us may be sure. 


CIIERZANDO 


By George 
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to fidget. And I definitely don’t like 
having a great virtuoso fiddle along 
with the first violinists as a warming 
up procedure in long introductions like 
that of the Beethoven concerto. Like 
a good many others, I expect to hear 
the solo violin come in strong and firm 
as a new voice, without any such prel- 
uding on its own part. I wouldn’t like 
to have the prima donna just step out 
of the chorus to begin her chief aria at 
the opera. That would spoil her en- 
trance. So, I think, the preliminary 
playing along with the other violins in 
a concerto tends to spoil the entrance 
of the soloist. There is no escaping 
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Lohengrin: '"We-e-ell! It's about time you got here!" 


There is not the slightest danger of 
America’s music being in any way sub- 
versive. 

* * * 

Second, admittedly, to our stand on 
such matters is the question of what 
our solo violinists should do when they 
are before an audience but not playing. 
I am sure we have all felt uncomfort- 
able for their sakes when the long orch- 
estral passages of some concertos have 
required them to take the bow from the 
strings and the violin from the shoul- 
der, while the conductor and his en- 
semble have had their innings. Many, 
perhaps most, listeners still fix their 
eyes on the soloist. Merely to do noth- 
ing is not as simple as it sounds. 

Should the violinist stare fixedly into 
space, imitating a stone statue or a 
wooden Indian? Should he look at the 
floor, in an attitude of supreme humil- 
ity and utter dejection? Should he 
suddenly become intently interested in 
what the concertmaster is about, or, 
one by one, consider first the flute, the 
oboe, the bassoon and finally the tim- 
pani? Should he eye the conductor 
part of the time, occasionally varying 
his stance to contemplate the shine of 
his own shoes and then count the num- 
ber of persons in the boxes? Should 
he seem to be enraptured by what 
the orchestra is doing one moment and 
at the next give the impression that he 
is a solitary figure on some remote 
planet, far beyond the reach of anything 
related to our mundane sphere? 

That is not for me to say, particu- 
larly since I don’t play the fiddle. But 
I think I prefer the space-gazers to the 
platform good fellows; or I would, if 
the space-gazers could only learn not 


the fact that many such preliminary 
passages serve as a sort of build-up for 
the virtuoso playing that is to follow. 
For the soloist to participate in his own 
build-up takes something from the ef- 
fect when the time comes for him to 
issue forth as the shining hero. 
* * * 


And now it appears that Mr. Bumble 
was misquoted. And when Mr. Bum- 
ble is misquoted, Dickens is misquoted. 
And when Dickens is misquoted it 
raises a question as to whether Sir 
Thomas Beecham may not also have 
been misquoted. You will remember 
that when Sir Thomas was having 
trouble with the immigration authori- 
ties, I passed on to you the follow- 
ing, from a Seattle paper: 

“Do you remember Mr. Bumble?”, 
he (Sir Thomas) asked an interviewer. 
“Mr. Bumble said, ‘If the law supposes 
that, the law is an ass!’ Well, the law 
is an ass, and you can quote my saying 
is”. 

Now, from the sanctums of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Walter Monfried 
writes to point out that what Mr. Bum- 
ble really said was: “If the ‘aw sup- 
poses that, the law is a ass, a idiot”. 

Mr. Monfried continues with a ques- 
tion: “Isn’t that much more Dicken- 
sian, not to say Beechamian? Mr. Bum- 
ble would never descend to the com- 


”? 


monplace of calling anything ‘an ass 
We stand corrected, but we are none 
too sure that it was Sir Thomas, and 
not his interviewer, who switched arti- 


cles on us, apologizes your 
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little dance-song of the moors when en- 
tranced by Papageno’s chime, was al- 
most inaudible. The choral interludes 
in Sarastro’s ‘O Isis und Osiris’ (inci- 
dentally, when the performance was in 
English, why did Mr. Kipnis sing ‘Ee- 
sis and Oh-see-ris’?) were reduced to a 
point which made them hardly effective. 
In other respects, nothing but praise 
can be given to Mr. Walter’s conduct- 
ing. It was sure, sharply focused 
throughout and bore the stamp of au- 
thenticity. 

One of the difficulties in producing 
‘The Magic Flute’ is and probably al- 
ways will be, the finding of an adequate 
singer for the role of the Queen of the 
Night which Mozart wrote for his 
sister-in-law who had a dramatic so- 
prano voice of long range and singular 
flexibility. At the present day, dramatic 
sopranos either cannot or will not culti- 
vate their upper ranges, hence the rage 
and fury of the Queen’s two arias is 
never projected as intended. If the 
singer assuming the role can climb to 
the D’s and F’s above high C, and can 
sing the beautiful Larghetto of the first 
aria with anything like conviction, 
other things are usually forgiven. 


Rosa Bok Sings The Queen 


In the present instance, there was in- 
terest and conjecture in regard to Rosa 
Bok, a newcomer in the company who 
made her debut as the Queen. Miss 
Bok, as “Rose Book”, had sung the 
role abroad and had given a recital 
here. Her high F in the first act was 
not very convincing but she negotiated 
all the high tones in the second aria. 

Mme. Novotna’s Pamina was Mo- 
zartean. She was charming to look at 
and her acting was quite in the part. 
Much of her singing was of consider- 
able charm. Mr. Kullman’s Tamino 
had a naif quality that gave it point, 
and his singing, especially the difficult 
air with the portrait, was very good in- 
deed. Mr. Kipnis’s Sarastro was quiet 
and dignified and he sang the very low 
passages with fine, clear tone. 

With the audience, the Papageno of 
John Brownlee was the hit of the eve- 
ning. It may have been because the 
character is supposed to be half bird and 
half man, or something of the sort, that 
Mr. Brownlee was inclined to fiddle 
around the stage unnecessarily, but he 
sang well and was consistent in his con- 
ception of the part. His English dic- 
tion, incidentally, was the best on the 
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Singers 





Rose Bampton, as 
Donna Anna; (Above 
Right) Giovanni 
Martinelli as Otello 
and (Right) Lawrence 
Tibbett as lago 


stage. Mr. Schorr was effective as the 
High Priest. 

The ensembles were effective though 
not quite as full-volumed as one might 
have wished. The role of the “Sprech- 
er” was not assigned to anyone on the 
program. 

In the smaller details of the produc- 
tion there might have been some im- 
provements. The snake in the first 
scene was unconvincing and the ordeals 
by fire and water gave the impression 
that the young lovers walked into cup- 
boards and then came out again. Those 
remembering the terrific flames and the 
cascade of the 1912 production, were 
disappointed. The animals, however, 
which came out of the wings, lured by 
Tamino’s flute, were charming. 

Of the new English version of the 
text by Ruth and Thomas P. Martin, 
not much can be said for the simple 
reason that only in rare instances was 
it comprehensible. Most of the singers 
might have been singing in volapuk as 
far as the audience was concerned and 
only occasionally did a line sung or 
spoken, really get across. 

Whether one regards the present 
‘Magic Flute’ as a 150-year memorial 
of the death of its composer, or not, the 
opera-going public owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation and to the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild for the production. ‘The Magic 
Flute’ is too valuable a score to be al- 
lowed to slumber over-long. 

‘Tannhauser’ Opens Second Week 
The opera house opened its second week 
on Dec. 1 with the first Wagner work of 
the season, ‘Tannhauser’, with Helen 
Traubel singing the role of Elisabeth. The 
cast included : 


Landgraf Herman........... Alexander Kipnis 
Tannhauser Lauritz Melchior 





Ds as ood y sa wa aden’ é Julius Huehn 
SARE eee « John Carter 
ate ctaddaaat vance ke Mack Harrell 
Re re kas eas cde Goin Emery Darcy 
EE hei Uac eben yan’ 6 savase John Gurney 
ESS See Helen Traubel 
MS ocx bo 04d 0400 theres Kerstin Thorborg 
A Young Shepherd ........ Maxine Stellman 


Ballet; Choreography by Laurent Novikoff; 
danced by Michael Arshansky, Alexis Bo- 
linoff,; Alexis Kosloff, Leon Varkas, Ruth- 
anna Boris, Monna Montes, Lillian Moore 
and the Corps de Ballet. 

Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf. 
Leopold Sachse. Chorus 
Neuger. 


Stage Director. 
Master, Konrad 


Miss Traubel used her fine voice to ad- 
vantage in her first appearance of the 
season. Her tones were clear, free and 
full, and often tellingly beautiful. Her sing- 





ing of the prayer in the last act was par- 
ticularly noteworthy. She had improved 
her characterization since last year, and 
although there was nothing distinguished 
about it, it was adequate. She had the 
power to make the finale of the second act 
stirring, as it should be, so that it became 
the high point of the performance. 

Mr. Melchior was at his vocal best on 
this occasion. He sang with greater free- 
dom than usual and when the music de- 
manded it he sang with heroic quality. His 
delivery of the ‘Rome Narrative’ was es- 
pecially effective. 

Replacing Karin Branzell, Miss Thor- 
borg contributed some of the finest vocal- 
ism of the evening, and her intelligent im- 
personation was distinguished by dramatic 
intensity. Mr. Kipnis as the Landgraf was 
inclined toward overdramatization both vo- 
cally and histrionically, but he gave a digni- 
fied impersonation. The lyric line of most 
of Wolfram’s music was not suited to Mr. 
Huehn’s style of singing. He sang and 
acted with skill, however, and made “The 
Evening Star’ effective by the use of 
mezza-voce. The others in the cast ac- 
quitted themselves nobly. 

The choreography for the ‘Bachanale’ 
was coarse and inartistic, substituting 
farcical cavortings for the orgy described 
in the score. 

Mr. Leinsdorf conducted a swift paced 
reading. The orchestra played with good 





Paul Breisach (Above) 
Who Made His 
Debut as a Conductor 
with ‘Aida’. Right, 
René Maison as 
Samson 





quality well adjusted to the volume of the 
singers. Between the second and third acts 
Mr. Leinsdorf directed a solemn reading of 
Mozart’s Masonic ‘Trauermusik’ in mem- 
ory of Gennaro Papi. 


‘Samson et Dalila’ Presented 


The season’s first performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Samson at Dalila’ was presented 
on Dec. 3 in the same colorful production 
and with almost the same cast that served 
its revival last year. The one major change 
was the appearance of Leonard Warren as 
the High Priest, a role well suited to his 
stentorian voice. Those taking part were: 


MEY cu C-darvibveats & a0 Ch gelelcal ava te Risé Stevens 
EP ER ee ae RO René Maison 
See Suge: Priest... 6.06506: Leonard Warren 
po Ey ee Norman Cordon 
An Old Hebrew............:; Nicola Moscona 
Philistine Messenger........... Emery Darcy 
OT Fe Oe ee John Dudley 
Second Philistine.................Arthur Kent 
‘Sacred Dance’ and ‘Gacchanale’ by Bu- 

thanna Boris, Monna Montes, Michae} 


Arshandky, Alexis Dolinoff, Alexis Kaloff, 
Leon Varkas and the Coppa de Ballet. 
Conductor, Wilfred Pelletier; Stage Direc- 
tor Désiré Defrére; Chorus Master, Fausto 

Cleva. 

Miss Steven’s Dalila was beautiful to 
behold. She had toned down the seduction 
scene of the second act considerably since 
last year, and although there remained 
more than a hint of Hollywood lushness in 
her characterization, it was within the 
bounds of credibility. The part lies ex- 
tremely low for a mezzo-soprano and Miss 
Steven’s efforts to be heard were not al- 
ways successful. Her voice is not a sensu- 
ous one and she endeavored to make up for 
this by visual effects. She used her arms, 
shoulders and hips a great deal; she even 
danced with all the right movements, but, 
intelligent though her characterization was, 
she failed to capture the full impact of the 
role. Her singing of the three big arias 





Re-enter Metropolitan Lists 





Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde 


was smooth and pleasant. 

Mr. Maison was in good voice and his 
characterization of Samson was distin- 
guished by the sincerity and attention to 
detail that mark everything he does. He 
looked well as the strong man of Israel, 
his large frame gaining power by the in- 
telligence of his costuming. There was a 
heroic ring to his voice throughout most 
of the evening that enabled him to give a 
good account of the music. 

Mr. Cordon’s Abimelech dominated the 
stage for the short time that he was upon 
it. Mr. Warren, possessing the largest 
voice in the cast, was able to make the 
High Priest the richest part vocally. Dra- 
matically he did nothing wrong, which is 
all the part requires. The other roles were 
competently handled, with Mr. Moscona 
contributing some good singing as the Old 
Hebrew. 

The ballet was ridiculous throughout. 
The simulated Indian war dance in the 
‘Baccanale’ reached a new low in operatic 
choreography. 

Mr. Pelletier conducted conscientiously, 
maintaining the balance between pit and 
stage with great care and getting good 
quality from his orchestra. The chorus 
sang uniformly well and the general move- 
ment was well timed. ‘Samson’ was re- 
peated on the afternoon of Dec. 13, with the 
same cast, when it was broadcast. K. 

‘Otello’ Makes Season’s Bow 

The first presentation of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ 
this season at the opera, on the* evening 
of Dec. 4, was a happy occasion, The 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Buenos Aires Spring Season of Opera at the Teatro Colon—National 
Museum of Fine Arts Sponsors Lecture-Recitals— Ponce and 
Guilhermina Honored by Local Groups—José Maria Castro Con- 
ducts Own Work: Montevideo Hears Two Pianists~Albert Wolff 


Leads Sodre Orchestra 


BUENOS AIRES 


HEN spring comes to this part 
W of the world, music, instead of 

-taking a breathing spell, proceeds 
at a more intensified pace than ever. lt 
is true, that by this time, the big names 
have mostly departed tor more seasonal 
pasture, but many remain, and whatever 
room is thus made available, is easily 
filled with a multitude of native talent, 
whose energy and enthusiasm seems to 
be without end. Such a state of things 
seems only possible in a place like 
Buenos Aires, where the movie palace, 
The Gran Rex, can be showing “Gone 
With the.Wind” one day, and presen- 
ting a symphonic concert on the next, 
with equal crowds attending. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
presented in October was a lecture-recital 
given by the composer, Alberto Williams, 
at the National Museum of Fine Arts on 
the 15th, devoted to the forerunners of 
Argentine music. A small chorus and 
the pianist, Irma Williams assisted. Works 
by Amancio Alcarta (1805-62), Juan 
Pedro Esnaola (1808-78), and Juan Bau- 
tista Alberdi (1810-84) were heard. 

On Oct. 20, the Asociacion Wagneri- 
ana, presented a program in honor of the 
visiting Mexican composer, Manuel M. 
Ponce. Assisted by the guitarist, Andres 
Segovia, the composer directed his Chap- 
ultepec and the Poema Elegiaco y Feria. 
Earlier in the month, on the sixteenth, 
the singer, Jorge Oscar Payn, the lutist, 
Adolfina Raitzin and the harpsichordist, 
Florencia Raitzin, were heard in an un- 


usual program of Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
chamber music. 

The Pro Arte Quartet of Argentina, 


gave a concert at the Teatro del Pueblo 
on Oct. 20, playing quartets by Luzzatti 
and Gaito and pieces for string quartet by 
Garcia Estrada, Rivarola, Gianneo and de 
Vedia. 

On the same day, a new native pianist, 
Pabla Manen, made his debut at the Casa 
del Teatro. Manen, who recently returned 
from Barcelona, where he had studied with 
Franck Marshall, a pupil of Granados, 
played works by Bach, Mozart, Schubert 
and a group of Spanish compositions. 

In honor of the visiting Brazilian pian- 
ist, Maria Guilhermina, the Asociacion 
Wagneriana presented a program of Bra- 
zilian music on Oct. 23, at the auditorium 
of the Friends of Art. Miss Guilhermina 
was assisted by the soprano, Emma Briz- 
zio, accompanied by Arturo Luzzati, and 
the Brazilian composers represented, in- 
cluded Henrique Oswald, Nepomuceno, 
Alejandro Levy, famous for his Brazilian 
Tangos, Lorenzo Fernandez, Fructuoso 
Vianna, Barroso Netto, Villa-Lobos, J. 
Itebere da Cunha, and Francisco Mignone. 

The soprano, Maria de Pini de Chrestia, 
and the composer-pianist, Carlos Guas- 
tavino, gave a joint recital at the Teatro 
del Pueblo on Oct. 23. Besides the songs 
by Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, Duran 
and Halffter, there were several by Guas- 
tavino himself, including Cancion, Apegado 
a mi and Primavera. 

The Asociacion Profesorado Orquestal, 
the second most important orchestra in 
Buenos Aires, gave a concert on the after- 
noon of Oct. 26, at the Teatro Opera. 
Giuseppe Cusimano was the soloist in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. Also included 
in the program was the Suite Argentine, 
for orchestra, by Gilardo Gilardi. 

On the same day, following his return 
from Rio and Montevideo, Albert Wolff 
directed a gala concert at the Gran Rex 
with two soloists in place of the usual 
one. Colette Gaveau was heard in the 
Schumann Piano Concerto and Witold 


Malcuzynski in the Liszt Concerto in A 
as well as in solos by Chopin. 

As if that was not all for one day, Erich 
Kleiber conducted the same evening the 
Colon Orchestra in a concert given for 
the benefit of the Republic of Argentina 
and its provinces. The big program in- 
cluded Mozart’s Impresario Overture, a 
Dittersdorf Symphony, several Beethoven 
Dances, the Haydn Symphony No. 94, 
the Schubert ‘Rosamunde’ Music, and 





Manuel M. Ponce 


several Waltzes by José Strauss, as the 
Argentines say it. 

On Oct. 27, Judith Hellwig, soprano of 
the Teatro Colon, was heard in a song re- 
cital given under the auspices of the Asoci- 
acion Wagneriana. Mme. Hellwig sang 
lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Mahler, Wolf, 
Dvorak and others. 

Following the end of the Popular season 
at the Teatro Colon, the Spring season 
was inaugurated on Nov. 4, with a per- 
formance of ‘Madam Butterfly’ under the 
direction of Aquiles Lietti. On Nov. 5, 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ was presented, to- 
gether with Respighi’s ‘Gil Uccelle’. On 
the 6th, there was a complete ballet pro- 
gram. 

Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding, the Association of Argen- 
tine Composers sponsored a concert of 
symphonic music at the Teatro Colon on 
Nov. 15. Under the direction of José 
Francisco Berrini, permanent conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Rosario, 
were heard the Five Argentine Dances by 
Alberto Williams; the ‘Danza Orgiastica’ 
by Pascual de Rogatis; ‘Impressionist 
Portraits’ by José Andre; ‘La rebelién del 
agua’, by Flora M. Ugarte; ‘Argentine 
Scenes’ by Charles Lopez Buchardo; and 
the Concerto Op. 12, for piano and orches- 
tra, by Ernesto Drangosch, with Roberto 
Locatelli as soloist. 

The current season at the Colon con- 
tinued with a special operatic, symphonic 
and choreographic program in honor of 
Meyerbeer on Nov. 21. Under the direction 
of Albert Wolff were heard selections 
from Dinorah, La Africana, Roberto el 
Diablo, the Prophet and the entire last 
act of Les Hugenotes. Participating artists 
included Regina Taddia, Felipe Romito, 
Alvaro Bandini, Lidia Kinderman and the 
corps de ballet. The same program was 
repeated again on the 23rd. 

On Nov. 18, Pascual de Rogatis’s opera, 
‘La Novia del Hereje’, was given its sec- 


ond performance at the Colon under the 
direction of Ferruccio Calusio. The work, 
in conserative style, is in four acts, with a 
libretto by T. Allende Irragarri, based on 
a novel by Vicente Fidel Lopez. 

José Maria Castro, brother of the cur- 
rent visitor in New York, Juan José Cas- 
tro, conducted the orchestra of the Aso- 
ciacion del Profesorado on Nov. 17, featur- 
ing the first performance of his own Piano 
Concerto, with Paul Spivak as_ soloist. 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
HE Chorus of the Sinfonica de Con- 
cepcion gave the second of a series of 
choral concerts under the direction of 
Arturo Medina at the Teatro Santa Lucia 


on Oct. 18. Compositions presented in- 
cluded works by Palestrina, Lassus, 
Victoria, Monteverdi, Gesualdo, Bach, 


Brahms, Vives and Amengual y Donato. 

The French Little Singers of the 
Wooden Cross, proved as popular here as 
elsewhere, giving many programs of sacred 
and folk choral music of several centuries, 
including two at the Teatro Municipal on 
Oct. 21 and 25. 

The Polish pianist, Witold Malcuzynski 
was heard in an entire Chopin program at 
the Teatro Central on Nov. 17. - On the 
15th, the chorus and orchestra of the 
National Conservatory of Music, gave 
the first performance of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
re ad the direction of Demetrio Haralam- 
vis. 

MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 

The pianists, Malcuzynski and Collete 
Gaveau, gave a joint recital here for 
Polish Relief on Nov. 3. Another well- 
liked pianist, was the American, Elizabeth 
Zug, who was heard at the Teatro Solis 
on Oct. 27 in works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Liszt. On the same day Al- 
bert Wolff gave a concert with the radio 


MORALE HEADS TO STUDY 
ARMY’S MUSICAL TASTES 


War Department to Conduct Tests 
in Cooperation with Carnegie 
Corporation and Committee 

WasuHinectToN, D. C., Dec, 18.—Does 
the average soldier in Uncle Sam’s 
Army prefer Brahms or Boogie-woo- 
gie? The War Department has an- 
nounced its decision to find the answer. 

In cooperation with the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Rec- 
reation, the Morale Branch of the War 
Department will conduct tests to de- 
termine the service men’s musical 
tastes. A collection of recorded classics 
and necessary phonographic equipment 
have been sent to Fort Belvoir and 
Fort Myer, Virginia, which are con- 
sidered to contain a cross-section of 
American soldiers. 

Recorded concerts will be directed 
by camp recreation officers. The pro- 
grams will include the strict classics, 
light opera and popular pieces by con- 
temporary composers. Said the Morale 
Branch: “If reaction to these concerts 
shows that the soldiers wish to supple- 
ment juke-box jive with more serious 
music, the Morale Branch will attempt 
to expand such programs to include 
other camps and stations. J. Ww. 





Stadium Will Mark Silver Jubilee 

Despite the war, plans are now under 
way to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of 
the Stadium Concerts next Summer. 
Reminding the public that the Stadium 
Concerts were founded in 1918, primar- 
ily to entertain the soldiers and sailors 
and to maintain civilian morale during 
the first World War, Mrs. Charles 
S. Guggenheimer, chairman, recently 
stated that it is particularly fitting that 
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José Maria Castro 


orchestra, Sodre, performing the Berlioz 
‘Roman Carnaval’ Overture, Liszt’s ‘Les 
Preludes’ and the latter’s second Piano 
Concerto with Mr, Malcuzynski as soloist. 

Aaron Copland, who spent four months 
in South America, returned to North 
America on Dec. 14. Mr. Copland gave 
lecture recitals on modern American music 
and appeared with several of the orches- 
tras as conductor of his own works. A 
piano Sonata which he had been working 
on for two years, was finished in Chile 
and given its first performance in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


uw ' toe 


the organization, during the present 
struggle, make an effort greater than 
ever before to preserve art for the 
people. 





BACCALONI SINGS ARIAS 
AT MUSEUM OF ART 


Bass Shares Program With Menotti At 
Lecture Sponsored by Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild 

Three comedy arias were sung by 
Salvatore Baccaloni recently at a lec- 
ture-recital under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild in co-opera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Musuem of 
Ar. Mr. Baccaloni offered excerpts 
from Cimarosa’s ‘L’Astuzie Feminile’, 
Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Seville’ and 
Donizetti’s ‘L‘Elisir d’Amore’. He was 
accompanied by Ettore Panizza. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, who talked on ‘Opera 
Buffa’. 

The exhibition of operatic memora- 
bilia assembled by the Guild’s lecture 
chairman, Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, in- 
cluded several of Mr. Baccaloni’s cos- 
tumes, old engravings of scenes from 
the commedie dell’arte, musical instru- 
ments used in opera buffa and auto- 
graph manuscripts of Pergolesi, Mo- 
zart, Donizetti and Rossini. 





Chavez Visits Peru as Guest Conductor 


Carlos Chavez, who has been in 
Peru as guest conductor of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica Nacional at the Teatro Mu- 
nicipal, Lima, will return to Mexico be- 
fore coming on to this country in Feb- 
ruary to conduct the Chicago Symphony 
and Boston Symphony and the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour in March. His 
piano concerto will be played by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
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SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
PAYNE PREMIERE 


Indianapolis Symphony Gives 
Four Out-of-Town Concerts 
—Virginia Lewis Heard 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor, had two busy weeks, with 
four out-of-town concerts, in Bloom- 
ington, Culver, Richmond and Ft. 
Wayne, the first ‘pop’ concert, on Nov. 
30, and the third pair of subscribed con- 
certs, Dec. 5-6. The Murat was crowded 
for the ‘pop’ concert when the vast 
audience heard a program made up of 
the second and third movements of 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony; David 
Van Vactor’s Overture to a Comedy 
No. 2; Bizet’s incidental music to 
‘L’Arlesienne’, with James Hosmer, first 
flutist, again distinguishing himself in 
the various cadenzas; the world pre- 
miere of Harriet Payne’s ‘Nocturne’ 
and ‘Burleska’, and Strauss’s “Tales of 

the Vienna Woods’. 

Virginia Lewis, colored soprano, was 
the soloist, singing the aria ‘O mio Fer- 
nando’ from Donizetti’s ‘La Favorita’ 
and five Spirituals. Mr. Sevitzky added 
as an extra number the Prelude to the 
third act of ‘Lohengrin’. 


Feuermann Is Soloist 


Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, was the 
assisting artist for the third pair of con- 
certs. The fare for these concerts in- 
cluded the first performances of Harl 
McDonald’s ‘Overture’; Bach’s Suite in 
B Minor No. 2, for flute and strings 
with James Hosmer playing the solo 
parts (first time in Indianapolis) ; 
Haydn’s Concerto for ’cello in D and, 
after the intermission, Strauss’s ‘Don 
Quixote’. 

The McDonald Overture is pleasing 
in its form and scoring. It was well in- 
terpreted by the orchestra. The beauty 
of the various types of dance, Sara- 
bande, Bourée, Polonaise and Minuet, 
full of grace and aristocratic beauty 
which one hears in the Bach music were 
brought to life and were thoroughly 
enjoyable. The Haydn Concerto was 
the high light of the program. Mr. Feu- 
ermann’s opulence of tone and exquisite 
bowing, technical facility and above all 
sound musicianship, as set forth in the 
Concerto with the flawlessly executed 
cadenza (said to be the original), won 
him storms of applause. 

The final work was the ‘Don Qui- 
xote’, which suffered at intervals from 
what seemingly was insufficient re- 
hearsing. Here again Feuermann dis- 
tinguished himself in the solo parts. 
Jules Salkin, solo violist of the orches- 
tra, and Leon Zawisza, concertmaster, 
also were heard to fine advantage. 


Ballet Russe Welcomed 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at- 
tracted an audience filling English’s the- 
atre to capacity: with many standees on 
Dec. 2. The appealing performances of 
a ‘Serenade’ with Tchaikovsky’s music ; 
the pantomimic enaction of scenes from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ and _ the 
one-act ballet ‘Gaité Parisienne’, set to 
music by Jacques Offenbach, aroused 
the enthusiasm of the entire audience. 

The corps de ballet revealed grace 
and beauty; the solo dancers headed by 
Danilova, Krassovska, Massine, Yous- 
kevitch, Mladova, Woicikowska, Guer- 
ard and others danced with finesse and 
a charming delicacy. Franz Allers di- 
rected skillfully. The Martens Concerts, 
Inc., sponsored the engagement. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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Roy Pinney 
“THE DUKE" AS COMMUTER 
Eugene Conley, Tenor, Who Makes a Broad- 
cast in Hartford, Conn., on Saturday After- 
noons, Commutes to Brooklyn, N. Y., Dress- 
ing and Making Up Aboard the Plane, for 
His Appearance with the Salmaggi Opera 
Company at the Academy of Music the 
Same Evening 


Eugene Conley, who appeared as 
tenor soloist on Dec. 14 with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston in its 
annual presentation of the ‘Messiah’, 
recently qualified for the title of “The 
Flying Tenor”. Owing to a conflict in 
time caused by a change in the hour 
of the ‘Music for Everyone’ program 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Mr. Conley has had to fly in costume 
from Hartford, where the program 
originated from WTIC, to Newark Air- 
port and then rush by car with police 
escort to the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, where he has been appearing in 
Saturday night performances of the Al- 
fredo Salmaggi Opera Company. Mr. 
Conley made up aboard the plane and 
caused some sensation by alighting at 
the airport in the costume of the Duke 
in ‘Rigoletto’. 

He has apeared with the Salmaggi 
Company in Brooklyn in ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Butterfly’ and 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’. He was also 
recently engaged as soloist with the Pas- 
saic, N. J., Orpheus Club. 
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PETRI AS SOLOIST 


Plays ‘Emperor’ Concerto with 
National Symphony on 
Return from Tour 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 20.—The 
National Symphony, back from a trip 
north, presented Egon Petri, pianist, in 
Constitution Hall on Dec. 14. The emi- 
nent pianist who had already appeared 
with the orchestra this season in Rich- 
mond and Ithaca, N. Y., played Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto. Dr. Kindler 
on this program also conducted the 
Brahms Third Symphony, and, appro- 
priately, the Tchaikovsky ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite and ‘Noel’ by George Whitefield 
Chadwick. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s last 
Washington appearance before the New 
Year brought Sir Thomas Beecham on 
Dec. 2. The noted Briton, who was 
honored by the presence of ranking 
members of the British Embassy staff, 
as well as of noted members of govern- 
ment officialdom, presented memorable 
performances of Haydn’s D Major Sym- 
phony, and Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 





phony. The soloist was Courtlandt 
Palmer, American composer-pianist, 
who played the local premiere of his 
own piano Concerto. Jay WALz 


MITROPOULOS HAS 
KILENYI AS GUEST 


Pianist Makes Minneapolis De- 
but With Symphony — 
Piatigorsky Plays 

MINNEAPOLIs, Dec. 20.—The seventh 
regular concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, brought Edward Kilenyi in his 
first appearance here. He was heard in 
a performance df the Chopin Concerto 
No. 1 which excelled in subtlety and 
grace rather than in dynamic expres- 
sion. The outstanding performance of 
the evening was Mr. Mitropoulos’s in- 
tense reading of Schoenberg’s ‘Ver- 
klarte Nacht’, which found the strings 
playing with unexampled unity, warmth 
and precision. The program offered 
also Brusselman’s ‘Suite After the Ca- 
prices of Paganini’, brightly orches- 
trated, with special attention to the 
winds, and if rather superficial in spots, 
a sprightly and enjoyable transcription. 
Samuel Barber’s overture to “The 
School for Scandal’ was a buoyant and 
saucily colored curtain-raiser. 

The eighth concert, the last before 
Mr. Mitropoulos’s departure for the 
East to conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, gave us Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
the Dvorak ’cello Concerto with Gregor 
Piatigorsky as soloist, and the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony. Mr. Piatigorsky 
made Dvorak sound ingratiating in his 
suave and pathetic themes, and full of 
point in the rhetorical episodes of the 
Concerto. As usual, he gave the impres- 
sion of handling the ’cello with all the 
deftness and ability to make it sing of 
a violinist. The Brahms E Minor Sym- 
phony was noble in Mr. Mitropoulos’s 
interpretation. One of the grateful re- 
sults of Mr. Mitropoulos’s treatment of 
Brahms is the yeast he seems to put in 
the rather doughy substance of the com- 
poser’s orchestration. The finale was 
intoned with majesty. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 











Victory Book Campaign to Open in 
January 

The Victory Book Campaign, to sup- 
ply books on music, current affairs and 
other subjects for American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines will open on Jan. 
12. The campaign, sponsored by the 
American Library Association, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and United Service Or- 
ganizations, seeks ten million books. 
Books should be taken to libraries, 
where they will be sorted and sent on. 
In many communities schools and other 
conveniently located places will be des- 
ignated as collection centers. The 
soldiers and sailors are particularly 
eager for up-to-date technical material 
and good fiction. 





Iturbi Plays for New Orleans 
Philharmonic Society 

New Or.eans, Dec. 20.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society opened its season with 
a brilliant concert by José Iturbi. The 
auditorium, seating 5,000, was almost 
filled, the Society’s membership being 
almost 4,500. Mr. Iturbi delighted his 
hearers especially in a Mozart Sonata 
and in a Chopin group. Corinne Mayer, 
president, has announced that Alexander 
Kipnis will substitute for Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, detained abroad. Mr. Kipnis sang 
here two seasons ago. H. B. L. 


FLORENCE KIRK ADDED 
TO COLUMBIA ARTISTS 





Soprano of New Opera Company, Who 
Will Be Soloist Under Toscanini, 
to Make Tour Next Season 
Florence Kirk, soprano, who sang the 
role of Lady Macbeth in the revival of 
Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ with the New Opera 
Company last October and who has 
been chosen by Arturo Toscanini to be 
a soloist in his post-season festival of 
six Beethoven concerts with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
Spring, will make her first concert tour 
in 1942-43 under 
the Concert Man- 
agement Arthur 
Judson, division of 
Columbia Concerts, 


Inc. 
Born in Philadel- 
phia, Miss Kirk 


won a scholarship 
to the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music 
where she studied 
from 1936 to 1939. 
She appeared as a 
soloist at a Wag- 
ner Festival with 
the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at Stadium Con- 
certs, and in 1938 she was first prize 
winner in a contest of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera with which she sang. She 
also sang with the St. Louis Opera 
Company and with the Chicago Opera 
Company. 





Florence Kirk 





DJANEL TO SING SALOME 





Debut at Metropolitan Will Be Her 
Fiftieth Performance of Part 
_Lily Djanel, soprano, is preparing to 
sing her fiftieth performance of the role 
of Salome when she makes her debut 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Miss Djanel’s first appearance in the 
role was in 1934. She was later chosen 
to sing the role at the festival of the 
International Composer’s Congress in 
Vichy in 1935, where noted composers 
conducted their own works. Miss 
Djanel’s interpretation impressed Rich- 
ard Strauss and he returned to France 
again a few months later to conduct 
‘Salome’ at the Paris Grand Opéra 
when Miss Djanel sang the work for 
the first time on that stage. Since then 
Miss Djanel has given more than twenty 
performances as Salome in Paris and 
appeared in the role as guest artist upon 
many European stages. Miss Djanel’s 
performance will have special interest 
since she has worked with the composer 
himself in preparing the role. 

Miss Djanel may also sing the part of 
‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan. She was 
especially engaged in 1941 by the Tea- 
tro Colon in Buenos Aires to appear as 
Carmen and she sang the role at the 
Argentine Independence Day Gala per- 
formance and at all other performances 
of that opera given there, before capac- 
ity audiences. Following her appear- 
ances in Argentina, she flew to Brazil 
by plane to sing in all performances of 
‘Carmen’ which were given during the 
seasons at Rio de Janeiro and Sio 
Paolo. 





Tibbett Undergoes Emergency Operation 

Lawrence Tibbet, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, underwent an 
emergency operation for appendicitis 
on the afternoon of Dec. 22 at the Doc- 
tors’ Hospital and was later reported to 
be doing well. He became ill Saturday 
evening and was taken to the hospital 
Monday afternoon. 
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Josephine Antoine © James Melton 


(Continued from page 3) 
d’arte’ in the second act, which was a 
model of vocal excellence. Otherwise 
her interpretation was _ introspective 
with scarcely a hint of dramatic fire or 
impetuousness. Further familiarity with 
the role may give it more individuality. 

Frederick Jagel was Cavaradossi. 
His voice had a fine dramatic quality 
and he gave a good account of himself 
in the part. John Charles Thomas was 
an urbane, saturine Scarpia, adding 
distinction to the performance. The 
inimitable Sacristan of Vittorio Trevi- 
san carried the glow of the golden era 
of opera. 

Others in the cast were Douglas 
Beattie, Giuseppe Cavadore, Richard 
Wentworth, Margery Mayer, and Luigi 
De Cesari. Carlo Peroni conducted with 
animation. Q. 


‘Madame Butterfly’ was presented on 
Dec. 3, with Licia Albanese in the title 
role. Miss Albanese strengthened the 
excellent impression she had made in 
her debut here on Nov. 10 as Micaela 
in ‘Carmen’ by her intelligent handling 
of the Puccini role. Her clear, vital so- 
prano served her excellently both tech- 
nically and dramatically. It was the 
spirit of the music rather than the 
character of the Japanese child-wife 
with which Miss Albanese identified 
herself. Her Butterfly was more ma- 
ture, but no less feminine and appeal- 
ing, than the conventional one. 


Melton and Czaplicki Heard 


James Melton, as Pinkerton, sang 
freely and resonantly, and acted the 
part convincingly. George Czaplicki 
sang Sharpless nobly. Giuseppe Cava- 
dore was effective as the busy marriage 
broker, and sang well. Ada Paggi was 
the Suzuki; Jane johnston, Kate Pin- 
kerton; and Douglas Beattie the Bonze. 
Also in the cast were Anthony Mar- 
lowe, Stefan Kozakevich, and William 
Tabert. Giuseppe Bamboshek, appearing 
with the Chicago Opera Company for 
the first time, conducted with force and 
authority. B. 


A second performance of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’, on Dec. 5, had so many cast 
changes it was like a first performance. 
Emile Cooper conducted. Charlotte Sy- 
mons’s voice did not encompass the 
Marguerite music easily, but she strove 
sincerely to make the part interesting. 
Sydney Rayner was excellent as Faust. 
Richard Bonelli, as Valentine, pro- 
vided one of the high-lights of the 
performance by good singing and act- 
ing. 

Roberto Silva gave a dramatic im- 
personation of Mephistopheles, but his 
voice was not of sufficient volume to 
project the malevolent quality of this 
part to its fullest extent. Margery 
Mayer was a delightful Siebel. May 
Barron repeated her fine impersonation 


Elizabeth Wysor Frederick Jagel 


of Martha and Stefan Kozakevich was 
again the Wagner. 


The Puccini series came to a climax 
on the afternoon of Dec. 6 with a pres- 
entation of ‘La Boheme’. The roles of 
Rudolfo and Mimi were sung by Fred- 
erick Jagel and Grace Moore. Mr. Ja- 
gel’s conception of Rudolfo was re- 
served, yet full of imagination. Grace 
Moore’s ‘Addio’ in the third act, deliv- 
ered with tenderness, was one of the 
high points in the season, 


Dorothy Kirsten Sings 


Richard Wentworth handled the two 
comic roles extremely well. All others in 
the cast, with the exception of Luigi De 
Cesare as the Sergeant, were the same 
as in the earlier performance of the opera 
on Noy, 28. They were: George Czaplicki, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Stefan Kozakevich, 
Dorothy Kirsten, and Giuseppe Cavadore. 
The occasion was especially important to 
Miss Kirsten because for the first time 
she was appearing in opera with the per- 
son who had launched her on an operatic 
career—Grace Moore. Her performance 
was a great credit to her friend and bene- 
factress. Emile Cooper conducted with 
his usual devotedness. B. 


Flotow’s ‘Martha’, sung in English, was 
repeated on the evening, Dec. 6, with Jo- 
sephine Antoine singing the name part. 
Miss Antoine’s lovely, piquant singing and 
acting gave fresh impetus to the perform- 
ance. Others who had appeared in the pre- 
vious ‘Martha’ were Coe Glade, James 
Melton, Douglas Beattie, Richard Went- 
worth, Stefan Kozakevich, Jack Back- 
lund, Dolores Marcelli, Annette Burford, 
Janis Porter, Lillian Padorr, William 
Tabbert, Howard Hoskins, Sheldon Kod- 
ner and Roy Mantelman. The performance 
moved smoothly under the baton of Carlo 
Peroni. 

Josephine Antoine was an important ad- 
dition to the second ‘Barber of Seville’ 
given on Dec. 8. She added grace and dis- 
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Grace Moore and Dorothy Kirsten 
in ‘La Boheme’ 


Charlotte Symons George Czaplicki 


tinction to role of Rosina, entering into 
the farcical spirit of the evening with zest 
and well-timed comedy. In the lesson scene, 
she sang ‘Le Charmant Oiseau’ from ‘La 
Perle du Bresil’ brilliantly. Richard Bo- 
nelli was an unctuous Barber. Nino Mar- 
tino again appeared as Count Almaviva, 
with Virgilio Lazzari, Vitorio Trevisan 
and Ada Paggi playing the farce with 
rare skill. Others in the cast included 
Richard Wentworth and Anthony Mar- 
lowe. Emile Cooper conducted. Q. 

The music of Giuseppe Verdi dominated 
the fifth and final week of the opera 
season. On Dec. 10 ‘Rigoletto’ was given, 
and was followed by ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘La 
Traviata’ and ‘Aida’. The performance of 
‘Rigoletto’ was conducted by Jerzy Bojan- 
owski with an urgency that kept excite- 
ment high. Rhythms were definite and 
tempos fast. 


Richard Bonelli sang the title role. His 
smoothness and refinement, both vocally 
and personally, handicapped his portrayal 
to some extent. Jan Kiepura, as the Duke 
of Mantua, took hold of his role with his 
usual gusto, acting the part as convinc- 
ingly as he does that of the tortured, un- 
sophisticated Don Jose in ‘Carmen’. Lucille 
Meusel sang Gilda with a pleasing refine- 
ment of style. She looked lovely and car- 
ried herself with girlish grace. Virgilio 
Lazzari made a properly sinister Spara- 
fucile. Margery Mayer brought a voluptu- 
ous quality to the part of Maddalena, both 
by her singing and her acting. Dayll 
Scandling, as Giovanna, the nurse, han- 
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beauty of this late Verdi work makes it 
welcome, and the Metropolitan has in- 
vested it with an excellent production and 
a cast of superior singing-actors : 


ED 500. 2.ce4enyeeeesaten’ Giovanni Martinelli 
PE TO6.i «an caneeaheneeeses wae Lawrence Tibbett 
ee ee eee Alessio de Paolis 
EEO eer eee John Dudley 
SED .:5'9 58006.0deb0banceeabed Nicola Moscona 
DE”: 5. o0sscunnensaean George Cehanovsky 
 <nicossecevneodesnl Wilfred Engelman 
EY. vs wiveaie's enebak nek ueual Stella Roman 
I inc an cewek eek a ae Thelma Votipka 


Conductor, Ettore Panizza; Stage Director, 

Herbert Graf; Chorus Master, Fausto Cleva 

When attending a performance of the 
opera ‘Otello’ it is wise to remember it is 
not an Elizabethan drama by William 
Shakespeare with music by Giuseppe 
Verdi. It is an Italian work emotionally 
and intellectually, with an excellent libretto 
by Arrigo Boito. It derives its plot from 
Shakespeare, but not its character, Re- 
membering this, Mr. Martinelli’s imper- 
sonation of the Moor is one of the finest 
bifs of acting in the present repertoire. 
And Mr. Tibbett’s Iago stands well be- 
side it. 

The opera’s success or failure in any 
production, however, depends almost en- 
tirely upon the singing. Mr. Martinelli 
struggled through some painful moments 
in the first act, praticularly in the open- 
ing of the duet with Desdemona, when he 
seemed unable to get up to pitch. At other 
times he was at his ringing best, and al- 
though he has given better performances 
of Otello in the past, the power of his 
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Lucille Meusel 


Sydney Rayner 


dled her role capably. Richard Wentworth, 
Giuseppe Cavadore, Luigi de Cesare, Ed- 
ward Stack, Violet Wiikey, Yvonne Ray, 
and Robert Ladoff gave admirable support 
to a performance that was greatly stimu- 
lated by Mr. Bojanowski’s conducting. B. 


A second performance of ‘Il Trovatore’, 
on Dec, 12, saw many cast changes and 
one exceptionally fine debut, Elizabeth 
Wysor as Azucena. The chorus work was 
immensely improved over the initial per- 
formance and the incidental dances by the 
Littlefield corps de ballet added coior to 
the fifth scene. 

Miss Wysor’s voice had the rich opu- 
lence of the true contralto and her inter- 
pretation showed every evidence of good 
musicianship. She began the ‘Stride la 
vampa’ with some apprehension, but this 
feeling was dissipated as she warmed to 
the music and the part. 

Cast changes included Sydney Rayner as 
Manrico, a good workmaniike pertorm- 
ance; Carlo Morelli as the Count di Luna, 
singing and acting with precision; Roberto 
Silva, a convincing Ferrando; and Lillian 
Padorr a likeable Inez. 

Mobley Lushanya’s Leonora was the 
only part carried over from the first per- 
formance and she sang with greater free- 
dom than on the preceding occasion, Her 
voice was too light in texture for this 
exacting role, but her own personal charm 
and dramatic ability gave weight to her 
interpretation. Leo Kopp again conducted, 
keeping his forces under firmer control 
than at the first ‘Il Trovatore’. 





characterization and the mastery of his 
technique made their accustomed effect. 
His singing in the last act was as fine 
as it has ever been; i. e., it was something 
to be remembered. 

Mr. Tibbett was in better voice than 
when he returned to the house the previ- 
ous week, and although he saved his voice 
occasionally and was very careful in at- 
tacking his top tones, his singing was 
close to what it was in earlier appearances 
in the role. To many this will remain Mr. 
Tibbett’s finest characterization. He sang 
the Credo and ‘Cassio’s Dream’ well, if 
not quite as richly as of yore, and in the 
great duet in the second act he was as 
full-throated as Mr. Martinelli. 

The Desdemona of Miss Roman did 
not come to life until the end of the third 
act. Thereafter she made the highest vocal 
contribution of the evening. At the close 
of the scene in the great hall her singing 
over the full chorus was little less than 
glorious. By the time the last act began 
she had eliminated all trace of breathi- 
ness and uncertainty and sang the ‘Wil- 
low Song’ and the ‘Ave Maria’ with 
lovely quality and in good style. 

Everyone in the cast met the require- 
ments handsomely; Mr. Panizza conducted 
a moving, well-paced, reading of the score, 
albeit a shade too loud on occasion; the 
chorus was vital and the stage direction 
was sensible. The settings of ‘Otello’ re- 
main among the best of the Metropolitan. 


‘Don Giovanni, In Memory of Mozart 


On Dec. 5 the anniversary of Mozart's 
death one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Metropolitan honored the memory of the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ORCHE STR: AS: Castro Conducts NBC; Rubinstein Plays with Philharmonic 


OLOISTS and colorful programs 

gave a holiday touch to orchestral 
concerts of the fortnight. Artur Rod- 
zinski conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the roster of solo- 
ists including Artur Rubinstein and 
Carroll Glenn. Rudolph Ganz continued 
the Young People’s Series. Leon Bar- 
zin offered an all-Russian program with 
the National Orchestral Association, 
with Mieczyslaw Miunz as soloist. Juan 
José Castro was the guest conductor 
of the NBC Symphony. The New York 
City Symphony was conducted by Val- 
ter Poole, soloists, including Igor Gorin 
and Raya Garbousova. Robert Huf- 
stader conducted the Bach Circle Or- 
chestra with several assisting artists. 


Juan José Castro Conducts NBC 
Symphony 


NBC Symphony. Juan José Castro con- 
ducting. Studios 8-H, Radio City. Dec. 2, 


evening : 


Three Chorale Preludes (trans. by A 


José Castro) ........ tens ten nes teeees ac 
‘Overture to a Children’s Comedy’— __ 
Luis Gianneo 


Symphony in D Mimnor..............-- Franck 


Juan José Castro is known to the New 
York music public by his ‘Sinfonia Bib- 
lica’ which was performed by the Schola 
Cantorum in April, 1940. The masterly 
instrumentation of that work bore wit- 
ness to his command of orchestral re- 
sources and therefore it was no great sur- 
prise to find him distinguished as a con- 
ductor as well as a composer. The Argen- 
tine musician opened the concert with his 
own transcriptions of three Bach chorale 
preludes of which the first two especially 
were beautifully done. By using the tim- 
bres and registers of the organ as a 
model Mr. Castro has avoided that car- 
dinal sin of most Bach transcribers, dis- 
tortion of line and balance. And the or- 
chestra played superbly. 

Luis Gianneo, like Mr) Castro, lives in 
Buenos Aires. His ‘Overture to a Chil- 
dren’s Comedy’ is wittily orchestrated and 
ingeniously put together. It is for rather 
sophisticated children, but it has a note 
of naiveté, nonetheless, which adds to its 
piquancy. This Overture would be a wel- 
come variant to more familiar works of a 
similar cast on symphonic programs. It 
was in Franck’s Symphony, however, that 
the conductor was able to reveal his full 
stature as a musician. Like Arturo Tos- 
canini, Mr. Castro believes that an or- 
chestra should sing, and he conducts with 
simple, sweeping gestures which manage 
to control an exceptionally wide range. of 
dynamic and tonal effect. There was no 
violence in the climaxes, yet he obtained 
an incandescent tone. And throughout the 
evening his interpretations revealed a fas- 
tidious taste and sensibility. The audience 
gave Mr. Castro a deserved ovation, which 
he shared with the orchestra. S. 


Rubinstein Is Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Ar- 

tur Rodzinski conducting. Artur Rubin- 


stein, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 4, evening: 


‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 25...... Prokofieff 


Symphony No. 1, Op. 10........ Shostakovich 
Piano Concerto in E Minor, No. 1, Op. 11— 

opin 
‘Overture, 1812’, Op. 49.......... Tchaikovsky 


A few more concerts like this one, and 
the public will have lost its voice from 
cheering. For Mr. Rodzinski and the or- 
chestra were in magnificent form, Mr. 
Rubinstein played with incomparable mas- 
tery and the program was of the sort that 
one dreams about but all too seldom hears. 
Slavic from beginning to end, the evening's 
music presented an infinite variety of 
styles and evocations. Prokofieff’s ‘Classi- 











Juan José Castro 


cal’ Symphony has, if anything, grown 
fresher with the years. Its salient wit, in- 
genious orchestration and vivacity endear 
it to almost every listener. This is much 
more than a wink and a bow at the 
classics, it is very beautiful music worthy 
to rank with the “serious” efforts of more 
ponderous composers. 

One never ceases to marvel at Dimitri 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 1. That a 
boy of nineteen could conceive music of 
such imaginative scope and overwhelming 
emotional power belongs to the Seven 
Wonders of the Musical World. Mr. 
Rodzinski is an ideal conductor both for 
the Prokofieff and the Shostakovich sym- 
phonies, for he approaches this music from 
the inside, so to speak. The listener real- 
izes in his conceptions of it a natural af- 
finity both of spirit and technique. Thus, 
the Shostakovich Symphony was never 
allowed to droop or to drag, yet the con- 
trast between its poignant expressions of 
inner grief and its outbursts of savage vio- 
lence was completely realized. 

Mr. Rubinstein played the Concerto with 
poetic grandeur, an instinctive feeling for 
Chopin style and with flawless technical 
mastery. And since Mr. Rodzinski also 
has Polish music in his blood, the orches- 
tral performance was of the same caliber. 
The, Tchaikovsky ‘1812’ Overture was 
transformed by the conductor into a mighty 
tonal canvas, so elemental in power that 
one forgot its touches of vulgarity. This 
was one of those occasions on which the 
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OLD OPERA REVIVED 


Lehman Engel Directs William 
Boyce’s ‘The Chaplet’ with 
All-Negro Cast 


An unimportant musical trifle by Dr. 
William Boyce, which had its first hear- 
ing at Drury Lane in 1749, was revived 
as one of the Coffee Concerts at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art on the evening of 
Dec. 10. Lehman Engel was responsible 
for the training and for the conducting 
of the four Negro singers who presented 
with work and for the conducting of the 
small orchestra of eleven “aryans” that 
accompanied. 

The principal emotions excited in retro- 
spect by “The Chaplet’ is that there was 
just as uninteresting music written in the 
Eighteenth Century as there is today, and 
that it is forgotten less on account of 
man’s short memory, but because most 
of the music composed is not worth re- 
membering. This piece, a little pastoral 
bit, is, for the most part, jiggy in tempo 
and one expected the singers to fall into 
a hornpipe at any moment. This is not 
to say that it has not a certain old-world 
charm. It has, but the charm is tenuous. 





Philharmonic-Symphony shows what it 
can do when it has a conductor who makes 
the music come first. 


Rodzinski Offers Prokofieff ‘Classical’ 
Symphony and a Tchaikovsky Warhorse 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 6, evening: 
‘Classical Symphony’, Op. 25........ Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 10........ Shostakovich 
‘Scenario for Orchestra’ on themes from 
PINE SS S.cte'c cccn ge ccecdebageeeneen Kern 
Pe SEE oe oi ccanvieeawe Tchaikovsky 


The entire program was a repetition 
of works drawn from previous programs 
of the week for the popular “students’ 
concert”. The ‘Classical Symphony’ re- 
ceived a flashingly brilliant and incisive 
performance and the Tchaikovsky, worn 
as it is, wore a fresh habit in the light 
of world events. Its impact was, as the im- 





Artur Rubinstein 


pact of events, stunning. Mr. Rodzinski 
gave a fervid reading of the fine Shostako- 
vich Symphony and a desultory reading 
of the over-loaded Kern ‘Scenario’. 

W. 


Re-organized Midtown Symphony Plays 


The re-organized Midtown Symphony, 
Zoltan Fekete, conductor, began its third 
season with a concert at Hunter College 
of Dec. 5. The program included Men- 
del$sohn’s ‘Reformation’ Symphony, a suite 


AT COFFEE CONCERT 


That nothing particular was gained by 
having Negro singers compose the cast, 
need scarcely be said, though the con- 
trato voice of Carol Brice proved of ex- 
quisite loveliness and excellent manipu- 
lation. The remaining singers, Ella Belle 
Davis, soprano; John Diggs, tenor, and 
Luther Saxon, baritone, were unimpor- 
tant. The text, by Moses Mendez, was, 
presumably English though never a word 
was distinguishable. 

Mr. Engel did exceilent both in his train- 
ing and his conducting. The accompani- 
ments were well played and the action, 
such as it was, was good. The entire pro- 
duction was on the stage, the orchestra 
in modern clothes occupying the left-hand 
side and the singers using the right-hand 
side with a pseudo-pastoral background. 
With the best intention in the world, one 
cannot say that Watteau wigs and paniers 
and the cerresponding Louis XV dress 
of the men, sat with conviction upon the 
Negro singers. 

A vote of thanks is due Mr. Engle and 
to Louise Crane, who manages these af- 
fairs, for letting us hear the quaint work, 
even though, as a steady diet this type of 
thing would pall. H. 


of seven excerpts from Handel’s ‘Joshua’ ; 
‘Sarka’ from Smetana’s ‘Ma Vlast’, and 
Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach’s ‘Die 
Amerikanerin’, with Edwina Eustis as 
soloist. N. 


Rubinstein Plays Brahms Concerto 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski, Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
7, afternoon. 

Symphony No, 1 Op. 10..........Shostakovich 

Concerto in B Fiat, No. 2............ Brahms 

Mr. Rubinstein’s interpretation of the 
Brahms Concerto is a familiar and re- 
warding one. On this occasion he did not 
strike his full stride until after the first 
two movements. His performance of the 
third was expert and graceful in detail, 
and the concluding Allegro was played 
with ample strength and a feeling for the 
architectural line that merited the applause 
accorded it. 

The Shostakovich Symphony, heard at 
the Thursday night concert, was skillfully 
directed by Mr. Rodzinski. At the close of 
the concert Warren Sweeny, announcer for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, came 
on the stage to confirm the rumors of the 
Japanese attacks, ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, which had opened the. concert, was 
repeated with Mr. Rubinstein joining at 
the piano. K. 


Igor Gorin Sings with City Symphony 
New York City Symphony, Valter Poole 

conducting; assisting artist, Igor Gorin, 

baritone, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 7, evening : 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3— 


Tchaikovsky 
IE a ee ee ee eae ee Bogoroft 
‘Over the Steppe’..........0..... Gretchaninoft 
‘To the Little Star’ ..............Mussorgsky 
io a” eee eee Gorin 


(Mr. Gorin) 
‘Scheherazade’, Symphonic Suite— 
Rimsky - Korsakoff 


Following the events in a “day which 





Valter Poole Igor Gorin 


will live in infamy”, per fervid singing of 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ began the 
evening’s concert. Fervid also was the 
performance by Mr. Gorin of the four Rus- 
sian songs which were his contribution to 
the program. Large, full tones artfully em- 
ployed and endowed with warmth re- 
vealed Mr. Gorin’s artistry at its best. 
After four recalls, the baritone sang a 
Ukrainian folk melody. In all five songs 
he was accompanied by the orchestra and 
Mr. Poole. 

The conductor led the orchestra in a 
remarkably fine performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Theme and Variations which, 
though it may have been a favorite with 
the composer, does not deserve to occupy 
so exalted a rank with audiences. Never- 
theless, the emphasis must be placed upon 
skillful and thoroughly competent per- 
formance given the work by the orchestra 
under the conductor’s authoritative baton. 
Both won richly deserved applause. W. 


Bach Circle of New York Opens Season 


Performances of highest distinction 
marked the first concert of the seasen by 
the Bach Circle of New York in Town 
Hall, on the evening of Dec. 1. Robert 
Hufstader conducted the orchestra and vo- 
cal solists with an unobtrusive but com- 
plete musical command and the program 


(Continued on page 18) 


























DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Rachmaninoff, Sidney Foster 
and Beal Hober Appear 
Under Victor Kolar 


Detroit, Dec. 20.—Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, on his visit on Dec. 4 as guest 
artist with the Detroit Symphony in 
Masonic Auditorium, departed from his 
usual previous local custom of playing 
his own performance and gave a mem- 
orable performances of the Schumann 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in 
A Minor, Op. 54. 

The appearance of the eminent Rus- 
sian artist drew an overflow audience 
of nearly 5,000 persons to the hall. At 
the conclusion of his playing of the 
Concerto, Rachmaninoff was given an 
ovation. Victor Kolar directed the or- 
chestra in a near-perfect accompani- 
ment. Besides Rachmaninoff’s perform- 
ance, the concert consisted of an inspir- 
ing reading of the Brahms First Sym- 
phony in C Minor, and the Respighi 
orchestration of the Bach Passacaglia 
in C Minor. 

Sidney Foster, young American pian- 
ist, made his Detroit debut on the Sat- 
urday night Pop concert of Dec. 13, 
with an exciting performance of the 
Tchaikovsky piano Concerto, Mr. Kolar 
again conducting. The Concerto re- 
vealed Mr. Foster as a pianist of bril- 
liant technique and _ extraordinary 
power. His performance was part of a 
program of outstanding interest in the 
current series of the orchestra, three 
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ROCHESTER ENLISTS 
KIPNIS AS SOLOIST 


Iturbi Conducts Philharmonic in 
Varied Program—Symphony 
and Civic Group Tour 
RocHeEster, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic José Iturbi, 
musical director, conducting, and as- 
sisted by Alexander Kipnis, basso, was 
heard on the evening of Dec. 4, by a 
large audience at the Eastman Theatre. 
The program comprised Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in C, orchestrated by 
Leo Weiner; ‘Four Serious Songs’ by 
Brahms, orchestrated by Erich Simon, 
with text from the Bible, sung by Mr. 
Kipnis; Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony, Bernard Rogers’s Symphonic 
Pictures after Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s ‘The Song of the Nigthingale’ (a 
first performance in Rochester); two 
Verdi arias with orchestra, sung by Mr. 
Kipnis; and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Overture. Mr. Kipnis won an 
ovation from the audience, and the con- 
ductor and players were warmly ap- 
plauded at the close of the program. 
The Philharmonic and the included 
Civic Orchestra with Mr. Iturbi and 
Guy Fraser Harrison, assistant conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic and conductor 
of the Civic, left on Dec. 6, for the first 
tour of the season. The schedule called 
for nine concerts in six days, six for the 
Philharmonic, and three children’s con- 
certs for the Civic. Amparo Iturbi was 
to be piano soloist in Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mary Ertrz WILL 








Morley Evans and Vera Couvert 
Appear at Waldorf-Astoria 

Morley Evans, baritone, and Vera 
Couvert, soprano, gave a recital in the 
Wedgwood Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of Dec. 14, 
with Edwin McArthur as accompanist. 
Mr. Evans offered arias from Lully’s 


HAS THREE SOLOISTS 


works, two of them by American com- 
posers, receiving their first readings at 
these concerts. 


Cowell Dances Played 

The works were Henry Cowell’s 
‘Old American Set’, a collection of de- 
lightfully orchestrated tunes in the early 
American manner; Walter  Piston’s 
amusing and exciting suite from the 
ballet, ‘The Incredible Flutist’, and El- 
gar’s ‘Cockaigne’. 

Previously, the Detroit Symphony 
had presented Beal Hober, soprano, on 
its second Saturday night concert of 
Nov. 22, singing the Prelude and ‘Love 
Death’ from Wagner’s ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’, and Briinnhilde’s Immolation 
from ‘Gotterdammerung’. The all-Wag- 
ner program included ‘March of Hom- 
age’, preludes to Acts I and III of 
‘Lohengrin;’ Prelude and_ Tristan’s 
Vision from Act III of ‘Tristan’, and 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll’. 

With the Detroit Symphony in the 
pit, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
presented four programs, beginning on 
Nov. 27 at Masonic Auditorium, danc 
ing ‘Nutcracker’, ‘Labyrinth’, ‘The 
New Yorker’, ‘Vienna-1814', ‘Gaite 
Parisienne’, ‘Saratoga’, ‘Seventh Sym- 
phony’, ‘Coppelia’, ‘Spectre of the Rose’, 
‘Bogatyri’ and ‘Capriccio Espagnol’. 
The orchestra was conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz and Franz Allers, drawing near- 
capacity houses for each performance 
at the Masonic Auditorium. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 


‘Amadis’ and Leoncavallo’s ‘Zaza’, and 
song groups by Ries, Dvorak, Allen and 
others. Miss Couvert sang Beethoven’s 
‘Ah! Perfidio!’ and groups in English 
and German. The singers joined in 
duets from Ernest Carter’s “The White 
Bird’ and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, 


RECITALS IN NEW HAVEN 








Swarthout Appears in Woolsey Series 
—Trapp and Budapest Groups Heard 


New Haven, Dec. 20.— Gladys 
Swarthout afforded the customers of 


the Woolsey Series a pleasant evening 
on Dec. 3, presenting a program of un- 
usual works of Russian, Italian, and 
Spanish origins, most of which were 
sung in English. 

The present season has been prodigal 
of newcomers, all of them having made 
good impressions. The Trapp Family 
Choir continued the good fortunes of the 
newly-renovated concerts sponsored by 
the faculty of the Yale School of Music ; 
singing and playing one of their typical 
programs on Nov. 4. The Budapest 
String Quartet, on Nov. 25, played 
works by Beethoven and Schumann, and 
a well-made ‘Set of Four Pieces’ by 
Ivan Langstroth, which received its 
world premiere on this program. 

H. E. J. 





Erno Balogh to Make Coast to 
Coast Tour 

Erno Balogh, pianist, will make his 
first coast to coast tour of the United 
States during January and February. 
His recent concerts have included ap- 
pearances in Georgia: in Albany on 
Dec. 1; Moultrie, Dec. 4 and Thomas- 
ville, Dec. 5; and at the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington, Ky., Dec. 7; 
in Frederick, Md., Dec. 9; in Alexan- 
dria, Va. on Dec. 10; and in Harris- 
ville, R. I., on Dec. 14. During his tour 
Mr. Balogh introduced a new concert 
arrangement of Schubert’s ‘Military 
March’ by the Hungarian composer, 
Kovacs, 
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Success of Opera in Chicago 


LTOGETHER cheering and stimulating are 
the reports on the Chicago Opera Company’s 
successful season. Fortune Gallo, who has not 
been an impresario for twenty-eight years with- 
out learning how to meet and overcome problems 
that would dismay and defeat many an able man 
of less experience, has cut down the annual deficit 
to something under $20,000. This, in the eyes of 
those who know what Chicago opera deficits have 
been in the past, is little short of amazing. As 
compared to last season, the deficit is down to 
one-fifth of its immediate predecessor. 

An average attendance of about ninety percent. 
of capacity has been chalked up for the per- 
formances. This compares with a past record of 
around sixty-five percent., on an average, for sea- 
sons of opera given at the big Civic Opera House. 
In a season of twenty-six performances, some 
sixteen have been listed as sell-outs. 

Mr. Gallo and his associates have accomplished 
all this in spite of the handicap of a late start. 
It was not until August that the Board of Trustees 
decided to proceed with a regular season this year. 
Ordinarily announcements of the coming opera 
season are sent out in January. This year they 
were not sent out until mid-summer, only three 
months in advance of the opening. 

Eighteen works were included in the reper- 
toire for the 1941 season. Of these, twelve were 
in Italian, three in French, two in English and 
one in German. Seven of the operas were given 
twice and one opera—Bizet’s ‘Carmen’—received 
three performances. Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera’ 
and Donizetti’s ‘Fille du Regiment’ were revived. 
Verdi led the list of composers in number of 
operas performed, with seven. Puccini was sec- 
ond with three. Gounod, Wagner, Bizet, Rossini, 
Flotow, Leoncavallo and Mascagni were repre- 
sented by one opera each. 

With plans now being made for Mr. Gallo’s 
second season as the executive head of the com- 
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pany, the Chicago organization may be expected 
to build with renewed faith and energy on the 
sound foundations already laid. With continued 
support of the opera-minded residents of Chicago, 
it should make an even more important contribu- 
tion to the city’s and the country’s musical life 
next year. 





The Ballet Theatre 


The activities of the Ballet Theatre, in many 
respects the most internationally complexioned of 
the companies now before the public, are a 
forcible reminder that the United States has be- 
come the world center of the dance. Our modern 
dancers have long been acknowledged to be in the 
vanguard, and the vicissitudes of war have 
brought most of the younger generation of artists 
and choreographers to our shores, not to forget 
the distinguished veterans who are contributing 
to the art in the United States. 


It is possible, therefore, to enjoy a repertoire 
of unprecedented variety, produced and danced by 
artists of widely divergent background and tradi- 
tions. America has always had a keen appetite 
and understanding for ‘all types of art, and in 
nothing are we more fortunate than in this tol- 
erance and receptivity. For it enables us to ab- 
sorb the ideas of nearly all of the great artists to 
whom we are exposed and it makes the United 
States a haven where they can work with genuine 
hope of being accepted on their own terms. 

In the repertoire of the Ballet Theatre are in- 
cluded ballets by American, English, Russian and 
other choreographers and the company is made 
up of dancers from the four corners of the earth. 
As reorganized, it is essentially an international 
organization. There can be no cause to complain 
of a lack of variety in the ballet world. In times 
like these we should welcome any and all efforts 
to preserve artistic traditions of other nations, 
at the same time that we encourage the creative 
artists of our own country. The Ballet Theatre 
is proving important as a means to that end. 





hn hte ay agencies have been working quietly and 
without much public notice to give music to 
soldiers in the encampments. But as yet there has 
been no widespread enlistment of the artistic profes- 
sion, such as took place in the last war, in an or- 
ganized program of music-giving for the men serving 
the colors. Now that we are at war, and can foresee 
a long, hard struggle, heads should be put together 
to the end that there may be a much closer collabora- 
tion between those who make music and those who 
have in hand the off-duty activities of the army posts 
and camps. The same applies, of course, to bases and 
training establishments of the navy and the marine 
corps. 
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Personalities 


ULNATU LYNTON 





Larry Gordon 


Immediately After the President's War Message on 
Dec. 8, Lily Pons Opened the Drive for Defense Stamp 
Christmas Cards When She Presented Acting Mayor Newbold 
Morris with the First Complete Set of Cards at City Hall 


Szigeti—The violinist, Joseph Szigeti recently 
bought a house at Palos Verdes in California and 
will make his home there in future. He and Mrs. 
Szigeti have taken out their first citizenship papers. 

Antoine—After singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ at a ball given by the Illinois Reserve Militia, 
Josephine Antoine was crowned queen of the First 
Regiment and given an honor guard of fifty-two men. 

Van Praag—The personnet manager of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Maurice Van Praag, 
nad recently a new experience when his son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Van Praag 
made him a grandfather for the first time. 

Serkin—The small daughters of Rudolf Serkin 
awaken their father every morning. Ursula, aged 
five, whistles the notes, A-G, and the understanding 
is that if she gets them wrong the children are not 
admitted. However, since she has absolute pitch, 
the mistake never occurs. 

Smeterlin—Though a professional pianist, Jan 
Smeterlin is an amateur cook of high efficiency. He 
is at present, in his leisure moments, putting the 
finishing touches on a cook book which will be en- 
titled: ‘For Greedy People’. 

Swarthout—The third honor bestowed this year 
upon Gladys Swarthout was when she was voted 
iast month the best classical female vocalist in the 
annual radio poll. Miss Swarthout had previously 
been made a Doctor of Music by the Chicago Con- 
servatory and an honorary member of the musical 
fraternity, Nu Pi Delta, of Colgate University. 

Menuhin—California always seems to be able to 
provide excitement. Even before the declaration of 
war, Yehudi Menuhin and his father got into an 
automobile accident which smashed both cars but 
injured nobody. “It’s a miracle we were not all 
killed! But no one was even injured!” said 
Menuhin pére. 

Piatigorsky—Not every musician has a name 
which is used as a test of capability of a stenog- 
rapher, but such is that of Gregor Piatigorsky. 
When a young person applied recently for a job 
with Columbia Concerts and was asked if she knew 
anything about music, she replied: “A little”. “Then 
spell ‘Piatigorsky’, she was told. She spelled it cor- 
rectly and got the job. 




















TRENTON SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES SERIES 


Sabatini Begins Fifth Year as 
Conductor—Hilda Burke Sings 
on Second Program 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 20.—Inaugu- 
rating its twentieth anniversary season, 
the Trenton Symphony was heard on 
Nov. 4 in Memorial Hall, Stacy Park. 
The large audience warmly greeted 
Guglielmo Sabatini, beginning his fifth 
year as conductor, and his nearly eighty 
associates. The chief contribution was 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, in F 
Minor, in which director and musicians 
achieved a fine reading climaxed by a 
brilliant and exciting presentation of 
the finale. 

Making up the remainder of the bill 
were Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’ Overture, 
‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden’ 
from Delius’s ‘A Village Romeo and 
Juliet’, and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’. Re- 





_ sponding to prolonged applause, Mr. 


Sabatini and the orchestra offered 
Grieg’s ‘Varen’ as an encore. 
Hilda Burke, Metropolitan Opera 


soprano, was the soloist at the second 
concert on Dec. 9. She sang Bruch’s 
‘Ave Maria’ and arias from ‘La Bo- 
héme’ and ‘Madama Butterfly’. Mr. Sa- 
batini and the orchestra furnished ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

The surrounding bill afforded pleas- 
urable readings of Beethoven’s ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3, and Symphony 
No. 8, in F; Sibelius’s ‘Karelia’ Suite, 
and Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody No. 
1. The last was set forth with zest and 
vigor, winning especially hearty trib- 
utes for conductor and musicians. 

Four more concerts remain in this 
season’s series. On Jan. 20 there is to 
be a Tchaikovsky program with José 
Iturbi as soloist, and other dates are 
Feb. 17, March 17, and April 21. Solo- 
ists will include Igor Gorin, baritone; 
Reba Robinson, harpist, and two mem- 
bers of the orchestra; George Baraiti, 
’cellist, and Arthur Riggins, flutist. 

WIL.1AM E. SMITH 





FEDERATION SEEKING 
FOR TALENTED PLAYERS 





Violinists, Violists and ’Cellists Will 
Compete for Scholarships at 
Berkshire Music Center 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 20.—A nation- 
wide talent hunt for players of stringed 
instruments with three scholarships at the 
Berkshire Music Centre as prizes has been 
instituted by the Federation of Music 
Clubs, according to Ruth M. Ferry of this 
city, national chairman of Young Artists 
Auditions for the Federation. 

Miss Ferry will also supervise the bien- 
nial young artists auditions, which will be 
concluded at the biennial convention in 
Detroit in the Spring of 1943, with the 
presentation of $1,000 awards to the best 
vocalist, violinist and pianist. The state 
contests will be held between Feb. 1 and 
15, districts contests between Feb. 20, and 
March 6, and national finals in New York 
and Chicago on March 13, and Monday, 
March 23 respectively. Applications for 
entry must be filed with State Contest 
Chairmen by Jan. 25, 1942. 


Each of the three contest winners will 
be given a $100 scholarship covering study 
at the Berkshire Music Centre at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Mass., from July 5 to Aug. 
16, and if necessary additional, money will 
be made available to pay living expenses. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 








Requiescat ! 

The past year levied heavy toll on the 
great in music. Among those to pass 
during the year were Caruso, Christine 
Nilsson, Annie Louise Cary, David 
Bispham, Camille Saint-Saéns, Humper- 
dinck, Deodat de Severac, Mancinelli, J. 
G. Huneker and Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich. 


1921 


Christmas Week at Metropolitan 


The repertoire at the Metropolitan 
during Christmas week included ‘La 
Bohéme’ with Alda, Anne Roselle, Gigli 
and Scotti; ‘Aida’ with Aureliano Per- 
tile, Frances Peralta, Matzenauer, Dan- 
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The contest is open to native born or nat- 
uralized Americans between the ages of 
seventeen and thirty who contemplate mu- 
sic as a professional career. Winners will 
rehearse with the advanced orchestra at 
Tanglewood under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
and other conductors and will participate 
in one symphony concert each week. They 
will also receive coaching from faculty 
members of the Boston Symphony, and 
chamber music instruction under direction 
of Gregor Piatigorsky and other members 
of the orchestra. 


DETROIT CHAMBER GROUP 
CONDUCTED BY HEIDEN 





Feuermann and Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff Give Recitals—Quartet Appears 


Detroit, Dec. 19.—The Detroit Mu- 
sic Guild Chamber Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Bernhard Heiden at the harpsi- 
chord, presented Sammartini’s Concerto 
Grosso, at ceremonies investing August 
Maekelberghe as a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. Mr. Maekel- 
berghe played the organ parts of the 
Handel Concerto No. 13, for organ and 
orchestra; the Franck Choral in A 
Minor; a Provencal Noel, ‘Il est ne le 
divin enfant’, arranged by Bedell, and 
Bach’s ‘Das alte jahr vergangen ist’. 
Mr. Heiden offered the Fantasia in D 
Minor by Telemann as a harpsichord 
solo, 

On Dec. 9, two recitals of high merit 
were presented: one by Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ’cellist, in the Jewish Community 
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ise, Mardones and Gustafson; ‘Tosca’ 
with Jeritza, Gigli and Scotti; ‘Carmen’ 
with Farrar, Martinelli, de Luca and 
Marie Sundelius; ‘The Dead City’ with 
Jeritza, Orville Harrold, Marion Telva; 
‘La Navarraise’ with Farrar, Kingston 
and Rothier; ‘Pagliacci’ with Easton, 
Pertile and Danise; and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ with Matzenauer and Sembach, 
Jeanne Gordon and Whitehill. 


1921 
Is the Reverse True? 
“Young composers should not cease 
working even if they cannot get a hear- 
ing at once” declares Albert Coates. 


1921 


Center, and one by Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, duo-pianists, in the Masonic 
Auditorium. Mr. Feuermann was ac- 
companied by Albert Hirsh. 

The programs of Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff included works by Bach, 
Brahms and Chopin, more modern com- 
posers such as Saint-Saéns, Mussorgsky, 
Shostakovich, Glinka and Stravinsky. 
On the same evening, the Orpheum 
Club of Detroit gave its annual pre- 
Christmas concert in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of Masonic Temple under the 
direction of Charles Frederic Morse. It 
marked the opening of the Club’s forty- 
second season. 

Also at the Auditorium, on Nov. 17, 
the Masonic Temple Association pre- 
sented the Metropolitan Quartet, com- 


posed of Josephine Antoine, Karin 
Branzell, Frederic Jagel and John 
Brownlee. J. ae. 





NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 
CONTINUES THREE SERIES 





Windingstad Conducts Orchestra in 
fubscription, Youth and Pop 
Concert Events 

New Orveans, Dec. 20.—The New 
Orleans Symphony, Ole Windingstad, 
conductor, has demonstrated that it is a 
splendid young organization at recent 
concerts. Not only have its subscription 
concerts been largely attended, but its 
Youth and also its Pop concerts con- 
tinue to draw remarkably well. 





Fourteen Pianists Joined 
Forces to Give a Concert 
in Aid of Moritz Moszkow- 
ski, Ill in Paris and Without 
Funds. At a Rehearsal 
(Top Row, Left to Right): 
Ernest Schelling, Sigismund 
Stojowski, Alexander Lam- 
bert, Walter Damrosch, 
Robert Braun, Percy Grain- 
ger, Ignaz Friedman; (Cen- 
ter Row) Harold Bauer, 
Leo Ornstein, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Elly Ney, Alfredo 
Casella and Joseph Lhe- 
vinne; (Bottom Row) 
Ernest Hutcheson and 
Ernest Urchs. The Inset 
Shows William Bachaus, 
Who Was Filling Engage- 
ments at the Time of 
the Rehearsal 


They Didn’t Stay Put 
Managers Plan to Lower Costs of 
Concert and Opera to Public. Close Na- 
tional Convention in New York by Joint 
Meeting with Musical Bureau Heads to 

Arrange Program of Economy. 


1921 
Straws in the Wind 
The Russian revolution has steered 
musical preference away from Tchaikov- 
sky straight to Scriabin according to 
Stravinsky. Tchaikovsky's work is not 
at all revolutionary but rather conven- 
tional and sentimental. On the other 
hand Scriabin’s compositions are fiery 


and dissonant. 
1921 


Josef Geringer, concertmaster, and 
Leon Ziporlin, contrabassist, have suc- 
cessfully appeared as soloists. Earle 
Hummel will be heard at the next con- 
cert. On Dec. 2 Sidney Foster, for- 
merly of this city, was the soloist, play- 
ing the Brahms Concerto No. 2 in a 
manner to arouse enthusiastic applause. 
Irene Berstein, local pianist, distin- 
guished herself at the second Pop con- 
cert by a sensitive performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto No. 1. Howard 
Bogner, narrator at the Youth concerts, 
fills his role excellently. mB. LL. 





Miami Symphony Opens Season 

MriaMrI, Dec. 20.—The first concert 
of the 1941-42 season, of the University 
of Miami Symphony, directed by John 
Bitter, took place on Dec. 15 at Orches- 
tra Hall of Miami Senior High School. 
Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was the soloist. The program 
included: ‘Decision’ by Henry Brant; 
‘Gitanali’ Suite by John Alden Carpen- 
ter; ‘Du Bist Der Lenz’ from ‘Die 
Walkiire’ and ‘Dich Teure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser’ by Wagner; and Sym- 
phony No. 2 by Sibelius. 





Gertrude Bary, Pianist, Receives 
Citizenship Papers 
Hempstead, L. I., Dec. 20.—Ger- 
trude Bary, pianist, has received her 
papers as a citizen of the United States. 
Miss Bary was soloist at the Panhellenic 
Association in Douglaston, L. I., on 
Dec. 8, and in Hempstead on Dec. 18. 
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was a delight from beginning to end. Giu- 
seppe Sammartini’s Concerto Grosso, Op. 
11, No. 4, began the evening with music 
of effortless grace and superb vitality. 
Three contralto arias by Philip Heinrich 
Erlebach, who was born some twenty-eight 
years before Bach, proved to be vigorously 
dramatic, if somewhat naive. They were 
authoritatively sung by Hertha Glaz. 

One of the finest achievements of the 
evening was the performance of Bach’s 
Suite in C, in which the obe playing of 
Mitchell Miller was of a sort rarely heard 
even with the large virtuoso orchestras. 
Mr. Miller commands not only a ready, 
sensitively colored tone, but also an excep- 
tionally brilliant forte which sounds al- 
most like a muted trumpet. His playing 
in the Suite and in the solo of the Sinfonia 
which introduces the Church Cantata No. 
156, ‘Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss in Grabe’, 
was extraordinary. The final movement of 
the Suite had to be repeated. Vocal solo- 
ists in the cantata were Miss Glaz, Wil- 
liam Hess, tenor, and John Hardt, bass, 
assisted by the Choir of the Pius Xth 
School of Liturgical Music. Other instru- 
mentalists included Harry Friedman, vio- 
lin; Fritz Magg, ‘cello, and Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist, all of whom contributed to 
the success of the evening. A stirring per- 
formance of Handel’s Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 6, No. 9, brought the concert to a 
close. Mr. Hufstader shared the applause 
with soloists and orchestra. One looks 
forward to the return of this organization 
which captures both the spirit and the let- 
ter of the music of the past. >. 





Robert Hufstader 


Mieczyslaw Munz 


Miinz Is Soloist with National Orches- 
tral Association 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor, Mieczyslaw Miinz, pian- 
ist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8, 
evening : 
Fanfares Liadoff -Glazunoff 


(Conducted by Modeste Alloo) 
Introduction to ‘Khovanchtchina’— 
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Mussorgsky 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43, 
_for piano and orchestra...... Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No. 6, Op. 53........ Shostakovich 


All Russian programs being the fashion 
of the day, Mr. Barzin offered an admir- 
ably balanced menu of Slavic music at this 
concert. He relinquished the baton to 
Modeste Alloo for the opening music of 
the evening, some fanfares by Liadoff and 
Glazunoff. Mr. Barzin then returned to 
conduct a sensitive performance of Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Khovanchtchina’ Prelude in 
which the strings achieved some remark- 
ably warm and subtly tinted colors. 

Mr. Miinz played the Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody with a combination of delicacy 
and brilliance which made the music posi- 
tively glisten. There was enormous veloc- 
ity in his performance, yet it was never 
hurried or uncertain. One missed some- 
thing of the sardonic humor and almost 
Savage power with which the composer 
plays the work, it is true, but in this case 
comparisons are doubly odious, for Mr. 
Miinz acquitted himself brilliantly and 
was recalled many times by the excited 
audience. The score of this work is one 
of the most difficult in the repertoire and 
the orchestra was ragged~at times, but it 
caught the spirit if not the letter of the 
music, 

Mr. Barzin outdid himself in the per- 
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formance of Shostakovich’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, sometimes leaping into the air or 
stabbing at the orchestra with the baton 
in climaxes, But these efforts were not 
wasted, for the young players accom- 
plished wonders in this superb score. The 
opening Largo is written in a vein of 
melodic grandeur and expansiveness rarely 
found in contemporary music, and its close 
is unbelievably poignant. From a germ 
phrase the composer develops a long and 
eloquent cantilena which is scored in mas 
terly fashion. Both the succeeding Allegro 
and the final movement are in a gayer, 
carnival spirit, though with hints of a tre- 
mendous conflict beneath their prankish 
humor. 





Rudolph Ganz 


Rascher Is Soloist at Second Youth 
Concert 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Youth Concert, Rudolph Ganz, conductor ; 
assisting artists, Sigurd Rascher, Saxo- 
phonist ; Chorus of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind; Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 13, morning: 


ee SE Be. RT err eer Weber 
‘Dream Pantomime’ from ‘Hansel und 
SE, - ebepindaad tices steusiennan Humperdinck 
Adagio and Allegro from Concerto for 
Samophone . ...0:0.0-c08 Larks Erik Larsson 

Mr. Rascher 

‘Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones’; ‘Twelve 

PRR ea Carols 


Institute Chorus 
‘Dance of the Angels’ from ‘La Vita Nuova’ 
Wolf-Ferrari 
ee ee | Se ey Glazunoff 

A first New York performance was that 
given Larsson’s Adagio and Allegro from 
the Concerto for saxophone and strings. 
Mr. Rascher, a gentleman who makes the 
saxophone sound, fortunately, unlike a sax- 
ophone, played the composition with skill 
and excellent tone, but even his artistry 
failed to relieve it of its dull qualities. 

An audience of some 2000 children and 
500 adults however, enjoyed the remainder 
of the program to the full, particularly the 
singing by the Chorus of the Carols. The 
orchestra under Mr. Ganz gave able per- 
formances of music in the vein of fantasy 
by Weber, Humperdinck, and Wolf-Fer- 
rari, and the lilting measures of the Glaz- 
unoff Waltz. 


NBC Symphony Led by Castro 
NBC Symphony, Juan José Castro con- 
ducting. Radio City, Dec. 9, evening: 


Overture to ‘Coriolanus’............ Beethoven 
Russian Dance, At Petrouchka’s Home, Grand 
Carnival from ‘Petruchka’.........Stravinsky 


President Roosevelt’s war address to the 
nation necessitated cutting this broadcast 
to a half hour and making some last-min- 
ute revisions in the program. The ballet 
suite was all that remained of the original 
bill of fare, with the ‘Coriolanus’ substitut- 
ing for the announced Overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ because of its shorter playing 
time. 

The fleeting moments of this brief sym- 
phonic interlude produced some estimable 
music-making, however. Sefior Castro, 
neted Argentine composer and conductor, 
was back for his second appearance as 
guest batonist with the NBC musicians, 


. 


and his volatile temperament was at high 
tide through most of the performance. 
Stravinsky, the “tonal decorator” as Sab- 
aneyeff once called him, must have been 
pleased with the polish Sefior Castro put 
upon the cold brilliancies of his ‘Petruchka’ 
if he happened to be listening. The no- 
longer-startling dances tinkled, clanged 
and bellowed with a fresh exuberance and 
the orchestra conquered the devilish diffi- 
culties of ensemble heroically. 

For all its age and familiarity, ‘Pe- 
truchka’ still is not always musically self- 
explanatory and needs the peopled stage to 
tell its tale. Especially the antic and 
vaudevillian episode at Petruchka’s abode 
seems thus anchored, and many Stravinsky 
novices at this concert could be observed 
glancing questioningly at each other as if 
to say “What goes on here?” 

Sefior Castro gave a good account of the 
Beethoven Overture and at the close of the 
President’s address, which was piped into 
the studio for the benefit of the guest audi- 
ence, he led the orchestra in the national 
anthem. = 


Rodzinski Conducts Bohemian Dance 
Suite 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Ar- 
tur Rodzinski conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 11, evening: 


‘Water Music’ Suite............ Handel- Harty 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 5, On. 82..Sihelius 
‘Bohemian Dance Suite’...... Smetana-Byrns 


(First concert performance) 


‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’, Op. 


Strauss 

The novelty of this concert was Harold 
Byrns’s transcription of four piano pieces 
by Smetana for orchestra, but the truly 
memorable musical achievement was Mr. 
Rodzinski’s conducting of Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony. Ordinarily the Fifth of Sibe- 
lius is used by conductors as a sort of 
musical clothes-horse, with which to pa- 
rade the sonorities and expressive details 
peculiar to their individual style of inter- 
pretation. Especially is this the case in the 
last movement, whose heaving chords in 
the brass are usually suggestive of a vio- 
lent attack of sea-sickness. But Mr. Rod- 
zinski, sensitive artist that he is, kept to 
the spare lines and shadowy sonorities of 
the score. Climaxes emerged as the sun 
breaks through a murky sky, only to sub- 
side again in the prevailing gray. For 
Sibelius has written an essentially subdued 
and introspective work in this Symphony, 
and not the show-piece that conductors 
have made of it. It is a turgid, often com- 
monplace and slip-shod piece of music in 
any case, but its masterly orchestration 
makes it interesting, and with a musician 
of Mr. Rodzinski’s insight to conduct it, 
the work gains enormously in impact. 

Mr. Byrns had chosen four delightful 
piano pieces by Smetana for the excerpts 
from his Suite played at this concert, and 
their freshness and exuberance captivated 
the audience. His orchestrations, however, 
were too elaborate and at times they bor- 
dered on bad taste, destroying the essen- 
tial simplicity of the originals. The per- 
formance of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ was mas- 
terly, and once again one had occasion to 
salute the Philharmonic-Symphony and its 
brilliant conductor. All of Till’s irrepressi- 
ble mischief came out in Mr. Rodzinski’s 
interpretation. The audience went home in 
as happy a mood as was possible under the 
circumstances. 


Rodzinski Conducts Thomson Ballet 
Suite 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting. Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, assisting artist, Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 14, afternoon: 
Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ .............. Weber 
Violin Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47...Sibelius 
ite from Ballet ‘Filling Station’— 
Virgil Thomson 
‘Till Eulenspicgel’s Merry Pranks’...Strauss 
All that Sibelius’s Violin Concerto needs 
to make it one of the most satisfactory 
works of its kind in the entire repertoire 
is a hair-raising performance such as the 
one which Carroll Glenn gave at this con- 
cert. Even the Tchaikovsky Concerto falls 
short of this one in passionate energy and 
melodic sweep; and the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo contains very inferior material. But 
Sibelius put the best of himself into his 
Violin Concerto, and Miss Glenn played it 












Carroll Glenn and Artur Rodzinski 


to the hilt. Her tone was rich and power 
ful, her technique brilliant and her treat- 
ment of the music indicative of the finest 
type of musicianship. For this was an in- 
dividualized performance; one could think 
of no other violinist who would have 
played in quite the same way. Oddly 
enough, its vehemence and bravura were 
on the masculine side, though in the slow 
movement Miss Glenn played with finish 
and roundness of tone. In the highest alti- 
tudes of the work her pitch was not al- 
ways secure, but this was a very minor 
blemish on an extraordinary achievement. 
Mr. Rodzinski and the orchestra deserve 
equal praise, for every detail of the superb 
orchestration could be appreciated in their 
performance. » 

Mr. Thomson’s Filling Station’ is a very 
fine ballet score. Its melodies are piquant 
and dramatic, its orchestration is bright, 
and it is unfailingly good “theatre”. But to 
one who has seen the ballet for which it 
was written it seems orphaned in a concert 
performance. The very fact that it is so 
closely wedded to the dancing works 
against its effectiveness as an independent 
score. The audience enjoyed it keenly, 
nonetheless. Miss Glenn received an ova- 
tion and the whole concert was an unquali- 
fied success. S 


Garbousova Is Soloist with City 
Symphony 

With Raya Garbousova as ’cello soloist 
in the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor, 
the New York City Symphony gave its 
second performance under the baton of 
Valter Poole in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 14. The purely orchestral 
part of the program included Mozart's 
Overture to “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio’ and his Symphony No. 39 in E 
Flat (K. 543); ‘The Pleasure-Dome of 
Kubla Khan’ by Charles Griffes; and En- 
esco’s First Rumanian Rhapsody. 

Miss Garbousova made the most of 
Saint-Saéns’s suave, brilliantly effective 
music. Her tone was silken and she played 
with virtuosic elegance and bravura. The 
audience recalled her several times to ac- 
knowledge its enthusiasm. Griffes’s tone 
poem is still a convincing and original 
piece of music, even if it has severe com- 
petition in its particular genre of impres- 
sionism. The dreaminess and sinister at- 
mosphere of the poem are admirably hinted 
at in the score. Mr. Poole conducted the 
work with authority and imagination. 
Mozart’s E Flat Symphony is less tragic 
than the G Minor and less majestic than 
the ‘Jupiter’ but equal to both of them in 
sheer beauty and mastery of form. The 
orchestra played with spirit throughout 
the evening. 





Beal Hober and Edward Dudley Sing 
for Defense Rally 

Beal Hober, soprano, recently made 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
ittee of the eleventh division of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
entertained an audience of more than 
2,500 persons at a rally held on Dec. 7 
at the Beacon Theater in New York. 
Both she and Mr. Edward Dudley sang 
a group of Jerome Kern melodies and 
several operatic selections. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY LEADS 
MOZART MEMORIAL 


Composer Honored by Boston 
Symphony—Cecilia Choral 
Society Assists 


Boston, Dec. 20.—On Dec. 5, 1791, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart gave up his 
uneven struggle against disastrous cir- 
sumstances to pass beyond the reach of 
hunger, cold and misery. Exactly 150 
years later, on Dec. 5, 1941, the Boston 
Symphony honored his memory by per- 
forming, under the stimulating baton 
of Dr. Koussevitzky, a program devoted 
entirely to his works. In order that 
more than one facet of Mozart’s genius 
might be revealed, Dr. Koussevitzky 
called upon the Cecilia Society Chorus 
(Arthur Fiedler, conductor) to assist 
the orchestra and for further evidence 
of the composer’s talent in developing 
the concerto form, Antonio Brosa, 
Spanish violinist, was heard in the con- 
cert No.4 in D. The complete program 
follows: 





Excerpts from the Requiem Mass: Requiem, 
Dies Irae, Rex remendae, Confutatis. 


Lacrimosa, and other’ selections (from 


(Agnus Dei’) 

Concerto in D for Violin (K. 218) 

Symphony in C, ‘Jupiter’ (K. 551) 

Upon former occasions when the Ce- 
cilia chorus has performed with the 
orchestra, we have commented upon the 
fortunate circumstance which permits 
Dr. Koussevitzky to call upon so well 
trained a group when the need arises, 
and no small amount of credit for the 
excellent performance of the Requiem 
should be accorded Mr. Fiedler, whose 
meticulous attention to detail is an asset 
doubtless greatly appreciated by Dr. 
Koussevitzky. It made for an illuminat- 
ing performance of the Requiem on this 
occasion. The orchestra also was in 
top form. 


Brosa Makes Debut With Orchestra 

If memory serves correctly, Mr. 
Brosa made his first appearance with 
our orchestra as soloist at this concert. 
Bostonians remembered him as_ the 
founder of the Brosa String Quartet 
which came to this country a decade ago 
upon invitation of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. Mr. Brosa’s tone 
was small; his technique adequate. His 
style, however, was not that of the 
Mozart tradition, nor was he entirely 
successful in communicating the beauty 
of the Mozart score. This is not in 
disparagement of Mr. Brosa; there are 
many excellent musicians to whom 
Mozart continues to be a slight musical 
enigma. The violinist received a very 
cordial welcome from his audience, shar- 
ing honors with Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra. 

It was evident that Dr. Koussevitzky 
had given more than his customary 
thought to the score of the symphony, 
yet for various reasons, it did not en- 
tirely speak the composer’s mind. Ex- 
aggerated andantes, and allegros stepped 
up to presto put the performance some- 
what off balance, although the audience 
appeared to enjoy the exhibition of vir- 
tuosity from its orchestra. 

Much more rewarding Mozart was 
heard at the second Monday evening 
concert on Dec. 1, when the program 
presented : 


Symphony in D (‘Haffner’) K. 385; Piano 
ee, Oe ee eS ee Mozart 
Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathetique’) 

I SW ceeO lands ceCacetervbdeses Tchaikovsky 


At this concert Frances Nash was the 
soloist, and the Concerto was given a 
beautiful performance. Miss Nash was 
admirably equipped to perform this ex- 
acting music. Her tone was cool, limpid 
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yet resonant; her 
technique entirely 
adequate. The 
orchestra gave her 
excellent support. 
The F major Sym- 
phony, written 
originally as a 
serenade, remains 
one of the gems of 
orchestral _litera- 
ture. It received a 
sparkling perform- 
ance at the hands 
title te of Dr. Koussevit- 
zky and his men. 

The Tchaikovsky work as_ usual 
roused the audience to enthusiasm. It 
is one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s master- 
pieces in performance, and upon this 
occasion he outdid himself. 


PIANISTS DOMINATE 
RECITAL CALENDAR 


Serkin and Chavchavadze Play 
in Jordon Hall—Vocal and 
Ensemble Events Heard 


Boston, Dec. 20.—In Jordon Hall, 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist already favorably 
known in Boston, played to a large and 
very enthusiastic audience, offering the 
Mozart Fantasie with Fugue, in C; 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2; 
Schumann ‘Etudes Symphoniques’; 
Three Pieces by Reger; Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; and some 
Etudes and the Barcarolle by Chopin. 
Mr. Serkin’s is an amazing technique, 
the more unusual because of the well 
balanced strength in both forearm and 
fingers. Interpretatively, however, he 
still has some highway to travel. He 
seems, as yet, unable to become songful 
without becoming self-conscious. 

Another pianist heard in Jordan Hall 
was George Chavchavadze, Russian art- 
ist now resident in the United States. 
Mr. Chavchavadze offered a Rameau 
Gavotte and Variations, the Beethoven 
Sonata in C, Op. 53, ‘Fantasie, quasi 
Sonata’ by Liszt, a miscellaneous group 
by Medtner, Shostakovich and Proko- 
fieff and a final group by Chopin. Mr. 
Chavchavadze played here in Jordan 
Hall two years ago, if memory is not 
at fault. It was disappointing to dis- 
cover that he still retained only the 
technique of his trade and that the es- 
thetic element, seemingly, had been of 
secondary consideration. 


Ernst Levy Gives Faculty Recital 

Under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Ernst 
Levy, newly appointed member of the 
faculty, was heard in a taxing program 
which listed the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
57; four compositions by Liszt; a trio 
of Debussy’s ‘Images’ and ‘L’Isle joy- 
euse’; the Franck Prelude, Choral et 
Fugue; and, to close, Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 111. Mr. Levy disclosed an 
astonishing technique, the Franck work 
being given an especially brilliant per- 
formance. The imaginative, however, 
was too often absent from his playing. 
There was a sense of power and au- 
thority in Mr. Levy’s interpretations, 
but little of the poetic. 

The Trapp Family Singers returned 
this year for three appearances in Jor- 
dan Hall, and each performance was 
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virtually sold out. Conducted as in for- 
mer years, by Dr. Wasner, this pic- 
turesque group again charmed the lis- 
teners by the very informality of its 
presentations, which included madri- 
gals, folksongs, carols and a few con- 
sciously composed songs. The family 
also entertained, as before, with music 
for the virginal and recorders. Of 
special interest was the Schmelzer So- 
nata for recorders, viola da gamba and 
virginal, originally written for the Im- 
perial Serenade in Vienna, 1672. 
Jordan Hall housed a superb recital 
by Kerstin Thorborg, in the celebrity 
series which Aaron Richmond is 
again presenting this Winter. Mme. 
Thorborg was in excellent voice in a 
program of songs and arias by Bach, 
Handel, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Doni- 
zetti and two groups dedicated to Scan- 
dinavian composers sung in the con- 
tralto’s native Swedish. Georg Schick 
supplied sympathetic accompaniments. 


String Quartet Begins Series 

For the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, the Boston String Quartet 
again is being sponsored by the school 
in a series of three concerts. The first 
one was given on Dec. 7, when the 
progam listed the Haydn Quartet in D 
Minor, Op. 76, No. 2; Carl McKin- 
ley’s quartet in One Movement, dedi- 
cated to the Boston String Quartet, 
heard for the first time on this occasion; 
and the Schubert Quintet in C, Op. 163. 
The personnel of the quartet includes 
Harrison Keller and Alfred Krips, vio- 
lins; Georges Fourel, viola, and Alfred 
Zighera, ’cello. They were joined in the 
Schubert work by F. Judd Cooke, ’cel- 
list. The program was interesting and 
the new work by Mr. McKinley was 
well received. Though not a pretentious 
work, it moves logically and smoothly 
to the various climaxes which serve to 
differentiate the several moods, corre- 
sponding to the usual four-movement 
quartet form. The Quartet evidenced a 
considerable advance in ensemble over 
the last year. 

Although this page does not ordina- 
rily make mention of the dramatic de- 
partment of the conservatory, Clayton 
D. Gilbert, director, it seems fitting that 
a recent first performance in Boston of 
Cicely Hamilton’s ‘Diana of Dobsons’ 
should have a brief word of commenda- 
tion because of the fine quality of the 
musical program presented in connec- 
tion with the play. In addition to selec- 
tions by a student orchestra under the 
direction of Stanley Hassell, of the fac- 
ulty, Leah Guay, a promising voice stu- 
dent of the school, sang three songs in 
a very creditable manner. 

In the Hotel Statler Robert Casade- 
sus, pianist, presented the second pro- 
gram in the series of Morning Musi- 
cales, before a capacity audience. The 
program included works by Rameau, 
Mozart, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel and 
others. The expertness of this pianist 
inevitably makes his appearance in this 
city one to be anticipated with pleasure. 

The fourth season of the Boston So- 
ciety of Early Music was opened on 
Dec. 4 by the Boston Society of An- 
cient Instruments in a characteristic 
program of music for instruments of the 
Sixteenth Century, the program includ- 
ing ‘La Sultane’ by Couperin for four 
viols and harpsichord; Sonata by Bach 
for viola da gamba and harpsichord; 
Three Fantasies by Gibbons for three 
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viols; a Cantata by Scarlatti for so- 
prano, harpsichord and viola da gamba; 
and the ‘Ballet du Filou’ by Praetorius. 

The performers were Paul Federov- 
sky, descant viol; Albert Bernard, treble 
viol; Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba; 
Gaston Dufresne, violone; and Putnam 

(Continued on page 35) 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT INSTITUTE 


Edward N. Waters Elected 
President—Noted Speak- 
ers Give Talks 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16.—With Otto 
E. Albrecht presiding, the Music 
Library Association held its annual 
meeting at the Curtis Institute of Music 
on Dec. 5 and 6. On the former date, 
after brief speeches by Dr. Albrecht and 
Judge Curtis Bok, there were addresses 
by Henry S. Drinker, Gilbert Chase and 
Richard Hill of the Library of Congress 
music division; also committee reports 
vy C. Warren Fox, Amy Meyer Sin- 
clair, Eva J. O’Meara, Leonard Ellin- 
wood and Charles Seeger. 

On Dec. 6, Edwin A. Fleisher spoke 
on “The Fleisher Music Collection and 
the WPA Copying Project,” and Ru 
dolph Hirsch, director, commented on 
‘The Philadelphia Bibliographical Cen- 
ter and the Union Catalogue’. Committee 
reports were made by Carleton Sprague 
Smith, representatives to the National 
Music Council, Miss O’Meare, John T. 
Windle, Barbara Duncan and Edward 
Waters. 

The meetings were concluded with a 
business session, a luncheon at the War- 
wick with an address by Luiz Heitor 
Correa de Azevedo, director of the Es 
cola Nacional de Musica, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and editor of the Revista Brasili- 
era de Musica, and visits to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were Edward N. Waters, Library of 
Congress, president; Otto E. Albrecht, 
University of Pennsylvania, vice-presi- 
dent ; Catharine Nimitz, Washington D. 
C., Public Library, secretary-treasurer ; 
John T. Windle, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Amy M. Sinclair, 
New York Public Library, members of 
the executive board. 








‘L’ELISIR D’AMORE’ GIVEN 
BY METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Visiting Company Presents Work by 
Donizetti — Sayao, Landi and 
Baeccaloni Sing 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 20.—Continuing 
its Philadelphia series, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association staged ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 16, Donizetti’s opulently melodious 
masterpiece afforded stimulating enter- 
tainment in an admirably unified and 
effectively paced performance, with Et- 
tore Panizza a masterly conductor. The 
excellence of stage-direction also de- 

serves mention. 

Bidu Sayao was an_ ingratiating 
Adina, pleasing greatly by her informed 
«nd intelligently developed delineation. 
She sang her music agreeably with col- 
oratura passages facilely phrased. 
Bruno Landi as Nemorino is to be cred- 
ited with a uniformly good impersona- 
tion, and he gave an excellent rendition 
of the opera’s most famous tenor aria, 
‘Una furtiva lagrima’. 

Salvatore Baccaloni gave an expert 
characterization as Dr. Dulcamara. 
Aplomb and polish distinguished his 
performance, which was zestfully and 
vigorously comic, but scrupulously es- 
chewed the farcical. Completing the 
cast were Francesco Valentino, who 
gave a worthy account of himself as 
Belcore, and Mona Paulee, who made 
the most of her brief opportunities as 
Giannetta. 
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SOCIETY HOLDS ITS FOURTEENTH FESTIVAL 





Ancient Instruments Group Pre- 
sents Old Music—Many 
Soloists Add to Fare 


PHILADELPHIA, December 13.—The 
American Society of the Ancient In- 
struments, Ben Stad, founder-director, 
Viole d’Amour; Jo Brodo, pardessus de 
Viole; Josef Smit, Viole de Gambe; 
Maurice Stad, Basse de Viole, and Flora 
Stad, harpsichord, gave its fourteenth 
annual festival at the Ritz-Carlton on 
Dec. 3 and 4, contributing three pleas- 
urable and finely performed programs. 

The opening concert presented Yves 
Tinayre, baritone and specialist in old 
music, as a notable artist in a church- 
cantata (for Pentecost) by Buxtehude 
and a ‘Motetta—Sacre por lo Sancto 
Spirito’ by Giovanni Paolo Colonna, 
the latter an especially enjoyable com- 
position. The soloist also sang an aria, 
‘Currite, pastores!’ from a Christmas 
Cantata by Carlo Grossi, and, as en- 
cores, two Thirteenth Century songs. 
Instrumental items included Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, Byrd’s 
‘The Carman’s Whistle’ variations (for 
quartet of violes), a suite of Purcell 
pieces, and an appealing ‘Sinfonia de 
Chiesa’ by Francesco Manfredini. 

A decidedly successful and very in- 
teresting young people’s concert (the 
first in the society’s annals) took place 
the afternoon of Dec. 4, the members 
of the ensemble and assisting artists ap- 
pearing in Eighteenth Century costumes 
and Maurice Stad serving as commen- 
tator. John Meredith Langstaff, 21- 
year-old baritone and artist-student at 
the Curtis Institute delighted in groups 
of English and American folk songs, 
carols, and ballads, showing very agree- 
able vocal qualities, a remarkable feel- 
ing for the spirit and style of his num- 
bers, and an. exemplary enunciation. 
Julea Stad, youthful harpsichordist, had 
an advantageous vehicle in Dittersdorf’s 
ingratiating A Major Concerto. There 
were effective demonstrations of the 
various instruments by their respective 
players in pieces by Abaco, Casadesus, 
Corelli, Forqueray, and Scarlatti, and 
filling out the program were Teleman’s 
“Don Quichotte’ Suite and music by 
Purcell and Hasse. Florence Rosen- 
weig, Pardessus de Viole, and Fred 
Stad, Viole de Gambe, were youthful 
guest-instrumentalists in some of the 
numbers. 

The final concert with the society as- 
sisted by Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto 
and Flora Stad, harpsichordist, as solo- 
ist, and Miss Rosenweig and Gordon 


The American Society 
of the Ancient In- 
struments, Ben Stad, 
Founder- Director, 
Viole d'Amour; Jo 
Brodo, Pardessus de 
Viole; Josef Smit, Viole 
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Ruth Kisch-Arndt, 
Contralto 


Julea Stad, Harpsi- 
chordist 


Kahn, Viole d’Amour, as participating 
musicians, gave prominence to music 
by Johann Sebastian Bach. Mme. 
Kisch-Arndt achieved an expressive 
projection of the solo cantata, ‘Schlage 
doch, gewtwschte Stunde’ and Mme. 
Stad was heard in a Concerto in D 
Major, the performance as far as is 
known, being the first in this country— 
the musical material however proving 
familiar since it was employed by the 
composer in his E Major violin Con- 
certo. Other Bach numbers were in- 
strumental movements from his Can- 
tatas Nos. 35 and 152. 

The remainder of the program pre- 
sented Mme. Kisch-Arndt in English 
songs (periods of Henry II and James 
I); ‘Benedicamus in Die Nativitatis 
Jesu Christe’ (Fourteenth Century), 
and Johann Wolfgang Frank’s ‘Auf, 
auf zu Gottes Lob.’ Instrumental com- 
positions were a Suite from William 
Boyce’s ‘The Shepherd’s Lottery’, a set 
of six old English tunes; a Concerto 
Grosso by Handel, and a recently-writ- 
ten three-movement suite by Maurice 
Stad, based on the technical and tonal 
possibilities of the society’s instruments, 
idiomatically in the modern vein, and 
credited with its local premiere. 

Preceding the initial and closing pro- 
grams, the Renaissance Singers were 
heard, demonstrating marked excellence 
as an a cappella ensemble in Vittoria’s 
‘Ave Maria’, Gibbons’s ‘The Silver 
Swan’, and other works with James 
Fleetwood directing. 


Braun Aids Curtis Quartet 


The Curtis String Quartet with Edith 
Evans Braun, pianist, as assisting art- 
ist, gave the fifth concert in a series of 
six under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Dec. 3, a feature was 
Mrs. Braun’s artfully-constructed and 
musically rewarding Variations on a 





Theme by Caldara for piano and string 
quartet, admirable performed and heart- 
ily accepted. 

The same evening observed the 
Twentieth Century Music Group’s sec- 
ond anniversary concert at the Ethical 
Culture Society Auditorium, the occa- 
sion furnishing an address by Edgar 
Varese and a program which comprised 
Stravinsky’s Concerto for two pianos, 
skillfully played by Annette Elkanova 
and Leonard Bernstein; Gabriel Faure’s 
song cycle, ‘La Bonne Chanson’, with 
Lester Englander, tenor, and Carl 
Buchman, pianist, as collaborating art- 
ists of high calibre, and Béla Bartok’s 
String Quartet No. 2, a well-ordered 
statement engaging Rafael Druian and 
Broadus Erle, violins, Leonard Frantz, 
viola, and Hershey Kay, ’cello. 


TWO WORKS OFFERED 
BY LASCALA OPERA 


Bamboshek Conducts ‘Rigoletto’ 
and Simeoni ‘Butterfly’— 
Visiting Artists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—A _note- 
worthy performance of Verdi’s ‘Rigo- 
letto’ by the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company at the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Dec. 11 was acclaimed by a ca- 
pacity audience. Conducted with dis- 
cernment and authority by Giuseppe 
Bamboshek, the production attained a 
high level. 

Giovanni De Surra, young American 
baritone who, impressed by his accom- 
plishments in ‘Andrea Chenier’ some 
weeks ago, was heard in the title role, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Amelia Armolli, Soprano 


Amelia Armolli, soprano, recently re- 
turned to the United States from Milan, 
Italy, where she sang for the past four 
years at LaScala, in addition to appear- 
ances with the San Carlo Opera in 
Naples. She also fulfilled opera and con- 
cert engagements while abroad, in Cairo 
and throughout France and Spain. She 
sang in November with the Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company, appearing as 
Violetta in ‘Traviata’. This Winter she 
will be heard in other opera perform- 
ances and in concert and recital in the 
United States. 
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LOCAL ENSEMBLES HEARD IN CLEVELAND 





Heights Symphony Gives First 

Concert — New String Art 

Quartet Makes Debut 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The Cleveland 
Heights Symphony gave its initial per- 
formance on Dec. 10 in the High 
School Auditorium. Sponsored by the 
Heights Civic Music Society, the or- 
chestra was organized to provide young 
musicians with ensemble experience. 
The orchestra is composed of eighty 
players, the majority being young mu- 
sicians who are seriously pursuing their 
art, and the remainder are members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, reinforcing 
the string section, headed by Eugene 
Bergen, as concertmaster, and Jac Go- 
rodetzky, as assistant concertmaster. 

Creditable performances of Howard 
Hanson’s ‘Fan-fare’, Bach’s ‘Arioso’, 
the Bach-Abert Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, 
in D, under the alert directorship of 
Robert Weiskopf, a graduate of the 
Eastman School, were enthusiastically 
applauded by an audience of 1,000. Eu- 
nice Podis, the highly gifted young 
Cleveland pianist, was soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto No. 3, In C. Minor. 
As always Miss Podis played with flaw- 
less technique and an interpretative un- 
derstanding remarkable for so young an 
artist. Mr. Weiskopf spoke briefly of 
the aims of this new organization and 
announced additional concerts later in 
the season. 

The debut of a new string quartet, 
called the String Art Quartet, took 
place in Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, on Dec. 3. Hugo Kolberg, concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, is 
first violin; Jac Gorodetzky, second vio- 
lin; David Schwartz, viola, and Leon- 
ard Rose, ’cellist. All are members of 
the Celevland Orchestra and, with the 
exception of Mr. Gorodetzky, occupy 
first chair positions. 

The program presented Mozart’s 
Quartet No. 3, in E Flat; Beethoven’s 
Quartet No. 2, in F Minor, Op. 95; and 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F, Op. 96. The 
concert, which was given for the bene- 
fit of the Department of Musical Arts 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, was 
well attended. 

Singers Club Opens Season 

The Singers’ Club of Cleveland, now 
in its forty-ninth season, gave the first 
of its two annual concerts in Severance 
Hall, on Dec. 9, under its conductor, 
Boris Goldovsky. Interest was evident 
in the appearance of Robert Marshall, 
tenor soloist, a former Clevelander and 
member of the club. He was received 
with enthusiasm. He sang two solo 
groups, and was heard in Schubert’s 
‘Die Allmacht’, which he sang with the 
chorus. Mr. Goldovsky accompanied the 
soloist expertly. The chorus was heard 
to advantage in works by Bach, Handel, 
Randall Thompson, Schubert, Arnold 
Bax, Elisabeth Pastor, and J. Reading. 

A patriotic note was struck at the be- 
ginning with the singing of our Na- 
tional Anthem, and a flag salute, and by 
George William Warren’s Hymn, ‘God 
of Our Fathers’, which included a trum- 
pet trio. The program was interrupted 
later for the broadcast of President 
Roosevelt’s speech. 





Geoffrey Landesman 
The String Art Quartet, Hugo Kolberg and 


Jac Gorodetzky, Violins; David Schwartz, 
Viola, and Leonard Rose, Cellist, Which Made 
Its Debut at a Benefit Concert 


A group of three chanteys, arranged 
by Marshall Bartholomew, was given 
by Alan L. Linsenmeier, and the club 
quartet composed of Earl Sauvain, Da- 
vid S. Miller, David H. Hershberger, 
and Gordon McKinnon. Lawrence 
Stevens provided excellent accompani- 
ments for the club, aided by Alfred R. 
Willard, at the organ. Ethel Mann, flut- 
ist, also assisted. The original setting of 
the ancient English carol, ‘As Joseph 
Was A-Walking’, sung by the club, was 
composed by a charming and talented 
young lady of fifteen, Elisabeth Pas- 
tor, of Ashland, O., who was present. 


Chapel Conducts Fine Arts Chorus 

The Fine Arts Vocal Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Cassius Chapel, presented its 
second annual concert on Dec. 8, in the 
Little Theatre of Public Hall. A well 
balanced program included a group of 
English folk songs; Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring’; excerpts from “The 
Mikado’ and ‘The Gondoliers’, and an 
American group of songs by Clough- 
Leiter, Christiansen, James H. Rogers, 
and Noble Cain. The soloist was the 
violinist, Max Fransko, a newcomer to 
Cleveland, who gave an excellent per- 
formance of Sarasate’s ‘Zigeunerwei- 
sen’; Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Vennois’, and 
the Chopin Nocturne in E Flat. Ben 
Burtt was the accompanist. 

Robert Casadesus, French pianist, 
gave an audience of discriminating mu- 
sic lovers a rare evening on Dec. 12, 
when he appeared in the Cleveland 
Concert Course series, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Emil Brudno. The pro- 
gram presented serious fare, opening 
with Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto, followed 
by Beethoven’s Thirty-Two Variations ; 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, and 
Debussy’s Six Preludes. The complete 
mastery of every technical device and 
dynamic effect, gave vitality to Mr. 
Casadesus’s performances. As encores 
he played a Toccata by Ravel; an Etude 
by Casadesus, and a Scherzo by Cha- 
brier. Wi_mA HUuNING 





Noe to Lead Manchester Christmas 
Service 

MANCHESTER, CONN., Dec. 19.—J. 
Thurston Noe, former director of mu- 
sic at the Calvary Baptist Church in 
New York and recently appointed min- 
ister of music at the South Methodist 
Church in Manchester, Conn., will lead 
the annual Christmas Carol Service 
with which will be combined the Tradi- 
tional Candlelight Processional. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
effecting a convincing portrayal both 
vocally and histrionically and garnering 
a major share of the evening’s honors 
and applause. An artist of exceptionally 
fine resources and supple delivery and 
at ease in stage business, Mr. De Surra 
seems destined for a distinguished ca- 
reer in his chosen field. 

Hilde Reggiani was a pleasing Gilda, 
in physique and action proving well 
suited for the part, and in voice and 
technique equal to its musical require- 
ments, prolonged plaudits greeting her 
singing of ‘Caro nome’ and other num- 
bers. As the Duke, Bruno Landi real- 
ized an assured tonal and dramatic im- 
personation and the enthusiastic hand- 
clapping after ‘Questa o quella’, ‘Parmi 
veder le lagrime’, and ‘La donna e mo- 
bile’, signified approbation. Nino Ruisi 
as Sparafucile and Renee Norton as 
Maddalena were more than commend- 
able, and others in the excellent cast 
included Philip Bond, Monterone; 
Francesco Curci, Borsa; Blakely Rit- 
ter, Marullo, Ralph Cavallucci, Ce- 
prano, and Virginia Blaire, Elise Roth- 
well, Marie Dougherty, and Theodore 
Czerwunski. The chorus fulfilled its 
duties in satisfactory fashion and the 
ballet under the direction of William 
Sena was favorably received. 

On Nov. 20, with Gabriele Simeoni 
conducting, the company presented Puc- 
cini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ with the title 
role sung by Elda Ercole. Others in the 
cast were Bruno Landi, Pinkerton; Ar- 
dell Warner, Suzuki; Claudio Frigerio, 
Sharpless; Mary Goul, Kate Pinker- 
ton; John Lawler, the Bonze; and 
Constante Sorvino, Benjamin Grobani, 
Theodore Bayer, Irene Jacoby, Marie 
Dougherty, Richard Pasco. 


Metropolitan Gives ‘Samson’ 

For the second of its ten Philadel- 
phia performances, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association on Dec. 9 proffered 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson sand Delilah’ at 
the Academy of Music before a full 
house and with Wilfred Pelletier an 
able conductor. In vocalism, acting, and 
stature, René Maison as Samson was 
all that one could desire, his being an 
outstanding characterization. Admirable 
in their parts as the High Priest, the 
Old Hebrew, and Abimilech, were 
Leonard Warren, Nicola Moscona, and 
Norman Cordon, and other masculine 
members of the cast were, Emery Darcy, 
John Dudley, and Arthur Kent. 

Risé Stevens was the Delilah, her 
performance causing mixed impressions, 
although to all intents and purposes it 
had a good measure of validity consid- 
ering the scope of the singer’s poten- 
tialities and interpretative ideas. The 
role is not the most congenial either vo- 
cally or dramatically for the gifted and 
attractive Miss Stevens at this time and 
in judging her delineation comparisons 
must inevitably be made with standards 
set by other artists. However, since in 
the nature of things the role was not 
self-assigned, the person or persons in 
charge of casting must bear the major 
responsibility for placing her in a dis- 
advantageous position. 

The choral and orchestral aspects of 
the production were excellent. 





Lushanya to Tour with San Carlo Opera 

Mobley Lushanya, soprano, is sched- 
uled for a coast to coast tour with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in January. 
She recently completed a tour of Can- 
ada and’ was heard in performances of 
*‘Trovatore’ and ‘Aida’ with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 
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DASH TO DIRECT 


Society Plans Comprehensive 
Nine-Day Series of Events 
by Various Groups 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—What will 
probably be the most comprehensive 
3rahms Festival ever presented in the 
United States is announced by the Phila- 





James Allan Dash, General Music Director 
of the Proposed Festival 


delphia Festival Society, Henry S. 
Drinker, president, and James Allan 
Dash, musical director, for a nine-day 
period, Feb. 27 to March 7, 1942. Eu- 
gene Ormandy has been named honor- 
ary artistic director and program con- 
sultant and Dr. Dash will be general 
musical director. 


mn 


WORKS BY AMERICANS 


Beecham Conducts Johnson 
Suite—Ormandy Offers Pre- 
lude by Bonner 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham offered a varied program at 
the concerts of Dec. 5 and 6 and re- 
peated his great triumph with musicians 
and audiences, The program contained: 





Symphony No. 4 in B Flat........ Beethoven 
Concerto in C Minor for piano and 
SUI. ntdstendinsetscancekbsasaiete Delius 


’ Soloist: Betty Humby 
Suite ‘The Origin of Design’. Handel- Beecham 


‘Streets of Filorence’.......ccocscoesess Johnson 
Cortége and Air de Danse from 

"Le metant Prodigue’.....ccccsccesss Debussy 
‘Overture to ‘Prince Igor’............ Borodin 


Sir Thomas’s understanding con- 
tributed to a fine performance of the 
symphony. The Delius Concerto seemed 
a work of genuine worth, with much 
imaginative eloquence. The score, in 
which the piano part is merged with a 
richly colorful orchestral fabric, was a 
persuasive argument for the genius of 
the late composer. Sir Thomas con- 
ducted it “con amore” with Miss 
Humby technically and interpretatively 
admirable in the piano part and the or- 
chestra at its best. The ‘Origin of De- 
sign’ suite represents a happy choice of 
movements by Sir Thomas from the 
large Handelian literature and his skill 
in their orchestration. 

Horace Johnson’s ‘Streets of Flor- 
ence’ Suite found appreciative favor, 
attesting to the author’s craftsmanship 
in writing and good feeling for color. 
Three poems by Helen Redington (Mrs. 
Johnson) inspired the music. The 
‘Prince Igor’ overture was stirringly 


* prano, 


BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


The series will open with an all- 
Brahms program at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 27 and 28, Mr. Ormandy 
conducting, with Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linist, as soloist. 

In Irvine Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on March 1, 
Guglielmo Sabatini will lead the Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony in a Brahms 
list with Karl Zapf, pianist, as soloist. 

On March 2 in the Academy of Music 
Foyer there will be a recital by the 
Budapest String Quartet assisted by 
Bernard Portnoy, clarinetist, and Nicho- 
las Harsanyi, violist; on March 3 in 
the same hall, Elisabeth Schumann, so- 
will sing Lieder, and Ruth 
Kisch-Arndt, contralto, will offer the 
songs for alto and viola. A Foyer event 
on March 4 books Alexander Kipnis, 
who will sing ‘Four Serious Songs’. 

March 5 will feature a choral concert 
in the Academy of Music with Dr. Dash 
as conductor; Rose Bampton, soprano, 
and Igor Gorin, baritone, as soloists; 
the Philadelphia Brahms _ Festival 
Chorus of 200 voices, and accompani- 
ments by sixty members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Listed are the 
‘Requiem’, ‘Nanie’, and ‘The Song of 
Destiny’. 

The remaining two events are set for 
the Academy of Music Foyer. On 
March 6 there will be the Perolé String 
Quartet assisted by Nadia Reisenberg. 
pianist, and Clarence Mayer, French 
horn, and on March 7, choral ensembles 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Academy of Vocal Arts, directed 
respectively by Harl McDonald and 
Vernon Hammond, are to sing the 
‘Liebeslieder’ waltzes and groups of 
part-songs and vocal quartets. 


VOUUUEEREDOAOREDOURENNNONONS SOOO OUR DED LE VENOM AnANANARETEDEEEH NONE LC HersrONeRc ena roaEnernen oni iinree 


done with enthusiastic ovations for Sir 
Thomas at the conclusion. 


Returned from his vacation, Eugene 
Ormandy was warmly greeted by the 
audiences at the concerts of Dec. 12 and 
13, the program, with Dorothy Maynor 
as soloist, listing: 


ME) Fe re Handel-Ormandy 
‘Ach, ich fihl’s’ from 
TROD BORO WRG once cc caviscccssed Mozart 


‘V’adoro pupille’ from ‘Julius Caesar’..Handel 
Dorothy Maynor 

‘White Nights’ Prelude for Orchestra. Bonner 

‘Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?, from 

ET |»  earakh su Abbat ae ieeieks ica Beethoven 

Dorothy Maynor 

Symphony No. 2, in D................Sibelius 

Taken from a ‘Sonata da Camera’ in 
B Minor (the ninth of a set of twelve 
for Violin or German Flute with a 
Thorough Bass for Harpsichord), the 
Handel Andante had stately beauty in 
Mr. Ormandy’s transcription. Eugene 
Bonner’s ‘White Nights’ (based on a 
passage from the ‘White Nights’ chap- 
ter in Walter Pater’s ‘Marius, the Epi- 
curian’, and called by the composer “a 
sort of dream-fantasy”) provided pleas- 
ant music in the impressionistic genre. 
Mr. Bonner came to the stage to ac- 
knowledge the applause. 


Sibelius’s Second Symphony was 
played in a way which revealed Mr. 
Ormandy’s sympathetic grasp of the 
design ideas. Greatest interest prob- 
ably centered in Miss Maynor’s offer- 
ings, the exceptionally gifted Negro 
soprano having won a tremendous suc- 
cess on her previous appearance with 
the orchestra two seasons ago—a suc- 
cess duplicated at these concerts. 

The second program in this season’s 
Concerts for Youth took place with Mr. 
Ormandy as conductor and commen- 
tator and the customary capacity audi- 
ence on Dec. 10. Thomas Brockman, 
young pianist and artist-pupil of Ma- 








GIVE JOINT BENEFIT RECITAL 


Mary Hill Doolittle, ‘Cellist, and Robert 
Elmore, Organist and Composer, Who 
Played for the Benefit of the Maple Leaf 
Fund in the Academy of Music Foyer in 
Philadelphia Recently, Display the Emer- 
gency Medical Kit Which Was Purchased 
with the Proceeds and Sent to England 


In addition to a joint benefit recital 
appearance with Robert Elmore, organ- 
ist, for the Maple Leaf Fund in Phila- 
delphia recently, Mary Hill Doolittle, 
cellist, played with the Chamber Music 
Guild in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 3, 
for the Women’s Club of Mt. Washing- 
ton, Md., on Nov. 17, before the Fort- 
nightly Club of Rockville Center, L. I., 
on Oct. 7 and also in a broadcast over 
WNYC. 
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dame Olga Samaroff, was the soloist. 
He exhibited present capabilities and 
definite promise in Dohnanyi’s ‘Varia- 
tions on a Nursery Tune’. The main 
orchestral work was Beethoven’s C 
Minor Symphony and completing the 
schedule were Mr. Ormandy’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s organ Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C; Roy Harris’s 
‘Three Pieces for Orchestra’, and a 
round of Christmas Carols. 


PINZA AND GIANNINI 
GIVE JOINT RECITAL 


Local Musicians Are Heard 
In Concerts—Lecture 
Series Offered 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Appearing 
on Dec. 4 in the Academy of Music in 
Emma Feldman’s All Star Concert 
Series, Dusolina Giannini and Ezio Pin- 
za, of the Metropolitan Opera, delighted 
a large audience. Miss Giannini gave 
stirring performances of arias from ‘Ca- 
valleria Rusticana’, ‘Carmen’, and ‘But- 
terfly’ and of Brahms Lieder and other 
songs, including a group by her brother, 
Vittorio. Mr. Pinza’s superb powers 
were revealed in arias from “The Magic 
Flute’ and other operas. In his song 
groups, Schubert’s ‘Der Atlas’ was espe- 
cially fine. Both singers were heard in 
duets from ‘La Forza del Destino’ and 
‘Don Giovanni’. The accompanists were 
Fritz Kitzinger, for Mr. Pinza, and Ed- 
win McArthur, for Miss Giannini. 

On Dec. 3 in Irvine Auditorium Rob- 
ert Elmore, organist, began a series of 
recitals under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Music of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania. Other 
recent recitalists were Francis Madeira. 
pianist, at the Academy of Music Foyer ; 
Laura Tappen Safford, contralto, at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance ; Guy Marrin- 
er at the Franklin Institute; and Felice 
d’Antbourg, soprano, and Letitia Rad- 
cliffe Harris, pianist, at the Ritz-Carl- 


(Continued on page 29) 















































RECITALISTS VARY 
LOS ANGELES FARE 


Brailowsky and Milstein Are 
Heard — Composers Offer 
Contemporary Works 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, were the two outstand- 
ing recitalists during the first half of 
December. Mr. Brailowsky played in 
the Philharmonic Auditorium on Dec. 2. 
He caused excitement and comment 
among the pianists with his program of 
Vivaldi, Scarlatti, Liszt, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Fauré, Liapounoff and Chopin. 
The Vivaldi work was superbly built 
and his Liszt was monumental. Of the 
French group Fauré’s Impromptu in F 
was the most sympathetic. His Chopin 
was not unusual. 

Mr. Milstein, appearing at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium the first night 
after the blackouts on Dec. 12, played 
Beethoven with Eugene Helmer, with 
brilliance. A sonata by Vivaldi, the 
Lalo ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, part ot 
the Bach Sonata for violin alone, No. 6, 
and the Sarasate arrangement of airs 
from ‘Carmen’. Paul Robeson, assisted 
by Clara Rockmore, thereminist, gave a 
benefit for refugees in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Dec. 8 before a large 
audience. Miss Rockmore played works 
by Achron, Piatigorsky and Cassado. 

Béla Barték played his own works 
and those of Kodaly with arrangements 
of Purcell, Rossi and Frescobaldi at 
Ebell Theater on Dec. 5. Homer Sim- 
mons played his ‘Lyra Davidica’ for 
piano and string quartet; and Pro Mu- 
sica’s presented Alexandre Tansman at 
the Women’s Athletic Club, Dec. 7, the 
program containing the Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano by Ernest Bloch and a 
‘Psalm’ by Frederick Jacobi. 

Mr. Tansman played his fourth So- 
nata for piano; the largo from the ’cello 
sonata with Alexander Borisoff and ‘A 
Trip Around the World’. 

A benefit was given in Patriotic Hall 
on Dec. 4 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League for American Indians. 
Tandy MacKenzie, Raquel Nieto, Chief 
Yowlache and Sten Englund with a 
male chorus and dancers of the Creeks 
and Seminoles gave a music-drama on 
an Indian theme by Marion Campbell. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


PASADENA OPERA GROUP 
GIVES ‘FIGARO’ IN ENGLISH 





New American Music Theatre Produces 
Mozart Opera with Richard 
Lert Conducting 

PASADENA, Dec. 20.—The Opera As- 
sociates of Pasadena have set up a pro- 
ducing unit called the American Music 
Theatre. Richard Lert is conductor and 
George Houston is stage director. A 
performance of ‘Figaro’ in English in 
the Pasadena Civic Auditorium on Dec. 
1 was successful. The auditorium was 
filled, the singers were youhg and well 
trained and the staging modern and 
American. 

Pasadena’s Civic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Lert, was in the pit and 
its playing set the pace. 

Virginia Card was a vivacious Su- 
sanna and Jane MacGowan a charming 
Cherubino. Blossom Benson as Mar- 
cellina and Johnny Silver as Antonio 
were bright in their comedy. Young 
George Benson was a creditable Figaro. 
He is twenty-two. Marguerite Kostalnik 
as the Countess displayed a fine voice. 
Jean Warner was a credible Barberina. 


I. M. J. 
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AT AN EXHIBIT OF JUILLIARD OPERA SETTINGS 
At the Exhibition of a Collection of Original Opera Settings Presented to the New York 
Public Library by the Juilliard School of Music Are (from the Left): Frederick J. Kiesler, 
Designer; Frank L. Polk, President of the Library; Ernest Hutcheson, President of the Juilliard 
School, and Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the Library, The Collec- 
tion Includes Over 400 Drawings and Photographs of Designs by Mr. Kiesler and His Pupils 
at the Juilliard during the Past Ten Years 
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PHILHARMONIC HEARD UNDER BARBIROLLI 





Conductor Has Horowitz and 
Heifetz as Soloists in 
Russian Benefit 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—John Barbi- 
rolli, guest conductor of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, had a busy week 
in December with the Russian benefit 
on Dec. 3, the symphony pair in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Dec. 4 
and 5 and the first Young People’s con- 
cert on the Saturday preceding. His 

popularity grows with each concert. 

The program of the concerts on Dec. 
4 and 5 embraced the Franck Sym- 
phony; the first and second suites from 
Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’; Mr. Bar- 
birolli’s own Elizabethan Suite for 
strings and four French horns, combin- 
ing the Tudor madrigal with the re- 
sources of modern instruments, in a 
first performance; and Delius’s ‘Walk 
to the Paradise Garden’. 

Albert Coates conducted the second 
Young People’s concert in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium on Dec. 6. He led 
the Overture to ‘Der Freischtitz’; the 
third and fourth movements of a Tchai- 
kovsky symphony; ‘Adventures in a 
Perambulator’ by Carpenter; and the 
Festival from ‘Scheherazade’ by Rim 
sky-Korsakoff. 

Some Defense Changes 

Southern California is quietly going 
about defense business, but with music. 
Plans are being made to shift concerts 
to Sunday afternoons and it is proposed 
to change the evening concerts to five 
or six o’clock and revive the old Span- 
ish custom of a late dinner. 

For the Russian benefit on Dec. 3 at 
Shrine Auditorium 6,500 gathered to 
listen to Mr. Barbirolli conduct the Phil- 
harmonic with Vladimir Horowitz and 
Jascha Heifetz as soloists in an all- 
Tchaikovsky program. Civic and film 
notables were present and approxi- 
mately $25,000 was raised. It was also 
an artistic success. The ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ overture, the piano and violin 
concerto and the Serenade for Strings, 
Op. 48, composed the concert-list. 


WPA concerts in the Embassy Audi- 
torium on Dec. 2 and 9 brought out 
American music: Henry  Hadley’s 
‘Streets of Pekin’ and Berenice van 
Loan Gaines’ ‘Brotherhood of Man’ 
were heard at the first concert. Louis 
Gruenberg’s ‘Enchanted Isle’ and the 
second MacDowell piano Concerto were 
given on Dec. 9, with Marguerite Bit- 
ter as soloist in the concerto. David 
Hamilton, baritone, was the soloist un- 
der James Sample on Dec. 2, in the al- 
legory based on Olive Schreiner’s ‘In a 
Ruined Chapel’, which Mrs. Gaines has 
composed for orchestra and baritone. J. 





Feuermann to Give Premiere of Mozart 
Concerto 

Instead of the Haydn ’Cello Concerto, 
as previously announced, Emanuel Feu- 
ermann will be heard in the world 
premiere of the Mozart Concerto for 
‘cello and orchestra in D with the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony under the 
direction of Daniel Saidenberg on Dec. 
22 at Town Hall. Dr. Alfred Einstein, 
Mozart authority, explains in his intro- 
duction to this recently published Con- 
certo, transcribed by George Szell, that 
it was originally the flute Concerto in D 
Major (K. 285d, formerly 314). This 
in turn was Mozart’s own transcription 
of his Concerto for oboe which he wrote 
in 1777 for the Italian oboist, Giuseppe 
Ferlendis. Mr. Szell made this tran- 
scription especially for Mr. Feuermann, 
who has added his own bowing and 
fingering to the published score. 





Marcelle Denya Fills Engagements 

Since her return from Toledo, O., 
where on Nov. 6 she gave a recital in 
the Art Museum, Marcelle Denya, 
soprano, has made numerous appear- 
ances. Among her most recent dates 
were a Mozart concert at the West- 
minster Choir School in Princeton, 
N. J., on Dec. 10, where she sang 
three arias, and on Dec. 16 an appear- 
ance before the New York Singing 
Teachers Association at the Hotel des 
Artistes in the dual role of speaker and 
singer, her subject being French Music 
and its Interpretation, which she illus- 
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trated by singing works of Ravel, De- 
bussy, Fauré and Duparc. *On Dec. 17 
she appeared at the home of Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven in N. Y. in a 
concert for French Relief singing works 
by Fauré, Rameau, Debussy, Ravel and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. At this concert the 
remaining participating artists were 
Réné Le Roy, flute, Daniel Gilevitch, 
violin, and George Reeves, pianist. 


ORCHESTRA BEGINS 
SAN FRANCISCO YEAR 


Monteux Conducts Opening 
Concert of Season— 
Solovieff Heard 

SAN Francisco, Dec. 20.—The or- 
chestra season opened on Dec. 5 with 
Pierre Monteux and the symphony 
scoring a tremendous artistic success in 
a program devoted to the Bach-Cailliet 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor; Mo- 
zart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony; Walton’s 
amusing ‘Fagade’ Suite and Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ Symphony. This opening con- 
cert, repeated before an SRO audience 
on the following night, found the or- 








Pierre Monteux 


chestra in especially fine fettle. It also 
introduced the orchestra’s new first 
horn, Attilio de Palma of Philadelphia. 

The Dec. 12 concert, with an all- 
Russian program, was a magnificent 
achievement, especially in the case of 
the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony, a 
superb work, finely played. The Tchai- 
kovsky violin concerto brought an ova- 
tion to Miriam Solovieff, making her 
first symphony appearance as an adult 
artist in the city of her birth. Glinka’s 
Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 
opened the program. 

It is already evident that only an 
actual blackout will make an appreciable 
difference in concert attendance. Serv- 
ice men in uniform are given half rate 
(sometimes less) for our principal con- 
certs, and the Art Commission is invit- 
ing all men in uniform to attend without 
fee the opening concert in the municipal 
concert series which will have Paul 
Robeson as guest artist with the sym- 
phony and municipal chorus in a pre- 
sentation of the ‘Ballad for Americans’. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Christie to Play in Washington 
Winifred Christie, pianist, will give a 
series of piano recitals in Washington, 
D. C., during January for the British 
War Relief Society. Miss Christie re- 
cently returned from a two-year stay 
in South America and Mexico. 
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CONCERTS 


T was a pianist’s fortnight, in the 
world of concerts. Keyboard artists 
included Rudolf Serkin, Robert Casa- 


desus, Jan Smeterlin, Simon Barere, 
George Chavchavadze, Rudolf  Fir- 
kusny, Ray Lev, Helena Morsztyn, 
Sergei Barsoukoff, Mikhail Sheyne, 
Irene Ruppert, Halmar Grabeau and 


Willem van den Andel. Duo-pianists 
were Bartlett and Robertson, Isabel 
and Silvio Scionti, and Rubinstein and 
Loesser. Vocal recitals were given by 
Dorothy Maynor, Carlotta Franzel, 
Ruth Reynolds, Nora Conklin and 
Nora Hellen. Violinists were Ruggiero 
Ricci and Robert Mann. The New 
Friends of Music continued their series. 
Juan Jose Castro was honored by the 
League of Composers in a concert of 
his own music. The Coffee Concerts 
at the Museum of Modern Art brought 
novelties. Marcel Grandjany was heard 
in a harp recital. Vocal ensembles in- 
cluded the Platoff Don Cossacks, the 
Trapp Family and the Don Cossacks. 





Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, evening: 


EL Se MN Es vc cinaes chee’ bes dade Bach 
Sonata quasi una fantasia in C Sharp 
a SS OS eee Beethoven 
Etudes ‘Symphoniques, <P. Rss an: Schumann 
Three Pieces from ‘My Diary’, Op. 
Allegro in D Minor; Andantino in A 


Minor; Vivace in D Major.......... Reger 
Three Czech Dances, in F Sharp Minor, 

A Minor and F Maijor.............. Smetana 
Barcarolle, Op. 60; Polonaise in A Flat 

NLM ks 6 okie dao ds dn dpe cab’ Chopin 


Mr. Serkin addressed himself to his 
program with all the overbrimming. verve 
and unquenchable zest that have invari- 
ably animated his solo playing in the past. 
There is an electric spark in the way he 
dashes through rapid movements and, while 
it may betray him into excessive speed at 
times, it never fails to evoke an instan- 
taneous response in his listeners. His 
thoroughgoing musicianship is basic in 
everything that he does and his crafts- 
manship is comprehensive and imposing. 

One of the highlights of the recital was 
the Russian-Austrian pianist’s performance 
of the Chopin Barcarolle. For once this 
was taken at a tempo sufficiently mod- 
erate to permit its beauties of theme and 
workmanship to be observed and digested, 
while against the surging rhythm its melo- 
dic line was moulded with a sense of archi- 
tectural grandeur. The polonaise was 
made excitingly brilliant, just as at least 
two of the Smetana Czech Dances had 
been, while the most enchanting of his 
other numbers were the four he added at 
the end. These were the scintillatingly 
played Scherzo in E Minor by Mendeis- 
sohn and ‘Wintry Wind’ Etude of Chopin 
and the Mendelssohn ‘Spinning Song’ and 
Chopin’s ‘Butterfly’ Etude. 

Of the major program features, the 
Bach Toccata, needless to say, was nego- 
tiated with great clarity, though one could 
have wished for a more Bachian and less 
Lisztian tonal approach. The first move- 
ment of the so-called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata 
of Beethoven seemed a trifle rigid tonally 
and mechanical rhythmically, while the 
last movement suffered from too fast a 
tempo, reversing the situation in the short 
middle movement. As for the Schumann 
Symphonic Studies, the different varia- 
tions were marked by impeccable technical 
control and by unflagging propulsive energy 
with the rightful exception of the eleventh 
etude, in G sharp minor, which was sung 
with great lyric beauty against liquidly 
murmuring sonorities in a balanced com- 
bination of parts that made of this one 
the outstanding achievement of the set. 
Despite Mr. Serkin’s obvious conviction 
regarding them, the three characteristica]- 
ly cerebral Reger pieces proved unreward- 
ing. 

The program was liberally punc’ sated 
with applause that indicated the audience’s 
great enthusiasm. 


Sergei Barsoukoff, Pianist 
Assisted by National Orchestral Asso- 
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Pianists Predominate on Fortnight’s Lists 








Simon Barere Sergei Barsoukoff 


ciation Alumni Orchestra, Leon Barzin, 


conductor. Town Hall, Dec. 2, evening: 
Concerto in A Major, K. 488........ Mozart 
TAEED Sacdéccues cadeaWackicadses Gabriel Fauré 


Concerto in F Minor, Op. 21.......... Chopin 


For his reappearance in New York after 
an absence of several years, part of the 
time having been spent in Europe, Sergei 
Barsoukoff had arranged an unusual type 
of program, two concertos and a third, 
shorter composition for piano and orches- 
tra, enlisting the services of the Alumni 
Orchestra of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, regularly conducted by” Richard 
Korn but on this occasion by Leon Barzin. 
Some twenty-eight players were involved 
in the orchestral part and inasmuch as the 
pianist played from the printed page 
throughout the evening a chamber-music 
effect was created. 

The one-movement Fauré ballade, one 
of the only two compositions that the 
French composer wrote for piano and or- 
chestra, received its first local performance 
on this occasion. It proved to be charac- 
teristically Fauré music in its more tenuous 
style, with somewhat anaemic melodic ideas 
and a thin piano part combining to pro- 
duce a bloodless effect on the whole. 

Mr. Barsoukoff revealed the possession 
of agile fingers and played with neat ad- 
dress and an intelligent approach, albeit 
with something less than the utmost tech- 
nical finesse, notably in trills, and with 
but little imaginative quality. He played 
the piano parts of all three works cleanly 
and straightforwardly but the Mozart con- 
certo was dull for lack of the requisite 
wealth of nuance and the Chopin concerto, 
too, demands to be invested with more 
color, subtle expressiveness and mood than 
were forthcoming. Mr. Barzin was a 
tower of strength in keeping the per- 
formances compact. a 


Simon Barere, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2, evening: 


Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110.......... Beethoven 
*“Carmaval’ ...csccccessccvecsecvcceces Schumann 
Ballade in F Minor; Nocturne in D Flat; 
Mazurka, F Sharp Minor; Two Etudes 
Sor Se £8 eee Chopin 
‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’ ................... Liszt 


Mr. Barere has been heard numerous 
times in New York and the many excellent 
qualities of his playing are familiar. There 
might have been a trifle more of a gesture 
towards the philosophic Beethoven, but 
otherwise, the sonata was well given. The 
Schumann fared less well interpretatively, 
as some of the whimsicality and the defi- 
nitely miniature character of the little 
sketches was lost in a conception that 
seemed too spacious. The Chopin numbers 
were splendidly projected, particularly the 
Nocturne in D Flat. The Etudes were es- 
pecially grateful. In the Liszt Rhapsodie 
Mr. Barere’s technical equipment was 
given its full scope. The audience, a large 
one, received Mr. Barere with, enthusiasm. 


Helena Morsztyn, Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 3, evening: 


Organ Concerto in M. Minor— 
W. Friedmann Bach- ae 
Fantasy in F Minor, Op. 49; Imprompt 
in G Flat, Op. 51; Variations in B, 


12; Mazurka; Etudes Op. 10, No. 9 and 
ae MN Mace k oh a CU anes bye see cP ean Chopin 
Allegro di NE Te cs caus cnc Granados 
Suite pour le piano...........:....... Debussy 
, “ " | Sees Griffes 
EE = ScuguauesGes shausetresdednkoon? Liszt 


It was the music of Chopin which 














Helena Morsztyn Dorothy Maynor 


formed the heart of this program and it 
was in the music of her compatriot that 
Helena Morsztyn accomplished some of 
her most persuasive playing at this recital. 
The organ Concerto which opened the eve- 
ning was sonorously proclaimed. Mme. 
Morsztyn was wholly at home at the key- 
board and she commanded a tone of heroic 
proportions and technical powers of a high 
order, These came to the fore again in the 
F Minor Fantasy of Chopin and in the 
Liszt ‘Mazeppa’. There were, however, 
certain drawbacks in her performances 
which deprived them of a measure of their 
effectiveness. The pianist tended to let 
rhythm grow vague more than once and 
she also used the pedal far too abundantly 
to maintain the clarity of the music. 

The etudes were done with gusto and 
the Debussy ‘Suite pour le piano’ offered 
opportunity for some brilliant effects. 
Griffes is all too often represented on piano 
recital programs solely by his ‘White Pea- 
cock’, as though he had written nothing 
else worth performing. But his ‘Night 
Winds’ is a poetic work, and it measured 
up very well to the flashier and more 
obvious ‘Mazeppa’ of Liszt. The audience 
was cordial throughout the evening and 
demanded several encores. R. 


Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 


_ Assisting artists: Arpad Sandor, pian- 
ist, and Roman Totenberg, violinist. Carne- 
gie Hall, Dec. 3, evening: 

*V’adoro pupille’ from ‘Julius Caesar’, ‘Care 


Selve’ from ‘Atalanta’ ..............; Handel 
‘L’amero saro costante’ from “Il Re 
A © 3 nine (saan oe Weees ic bbs ise Mozart 
‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’, ‘Das Madchen spricht’, 
‘Die Mainacht’, ‘Verzagen’, ‘Nachtigall’, 
‘Meine Liebe ist grun’.............. Brahms 
EE Miers ao. sue bauer eso Wintter Watts 
co. 3 iy. | reer Paul Nordoff 
‘Tell me why’, ‘Cradle Song’....Tchaikovsky 
et. ivi hd canatisine oak coekacye tuys Grieg 
*‘There’s a man going round taking names’, 
cD Rr ras arr. Dett 


‘Talk about a child that do love Jesus’— 
arr. Dawson 
SO, SUNONE ss daar thd one Keesies arr. Dett 
Miss Maynor’s is a magnificent voice, as 
was demonstrated again at this concert, 
her first appearance of the season The 
gamuts of her vocal and emotional ranges 
seemed almost unlimited and the transi- 
tion between her upper and lower regis- 
ters was smoothly bridged. She captured 
much of the essence of each song, and her 
interpretations were consistently musical. 


The scale of dynamics in the opening 
Handel air was a bit too wide for the 
classic line, but she encompassed it with 
ease. The ‘Care selve’ was sung with 
beautiful restraint and although the au- 
thenticity of her style might be questioned, 
the purity of her tones made this one of 
the peaks of the evening. In the Mozart 
aria, Miss Maynor seemed to have some 
difficulty in releasing her top tones, a 
tendency noticed elsewhere during her pro- 
gram. Nor was her breath support always 
as firm as it might have been. Mr. Toten- 
berg contributed an expert performance of 
the violin obbligato. 


The Brahms group was not as success- 
ful as one might have anticipated. Miss 
Maynor was inclined to strive for dra- 
matic effect in such songs as ‘Verzagen’ 
and ‘Meine Liebe ist grun’ and sacrificed 
the art form of the Lieder for the emo- 
tional content. ‘Auf dem Kirchhof’ and 
‘Nachtigall’ were intelligently and sensi- 
tively sung. With greater stress on con- 
sonants Miss Maynor should prove an ex- 





Nora Hellen Robert Casadesus 


céllent interpreter of this sort of Lieder. 
The finest singing of the evening came 
in Wintter Watts’s ‘Stresa’. The song is 
ideally suited to her art, calling as it does 
for instrumental singing of a high order. 
Her grasp of the words and the meaning 
of this song was of considerable help in 
her presentation of it. Of the Spirituals 
‘There’s a man going round taking names’ 
was the most rewarding. The enthusiastic 
audience was insistent in its demands for 
encores of which Charpentier’s ‘Depuis le 
jour’ was the most significant. Mr. San- 
dor’s accompaniments were well adjusted 
to the soprano’s conceptions. K. 


Nora Hellen, Soprano (Debut) 


Paul Berl, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 
3, afternoon. 
‘Open Thee My Whole Heart’ from ‘Ad- 


PE OE Oe ee ee Bach 
‘Care Selve’ from ‘Atalanta’............ Handel 
CO err Mozart 


‘Der Genesene an die Hoffnung’, ‘Du denkst 


mit einem Fadchen mich zu _ fangen’, 
‘Schlafends Jesuskind’, ‘Elfenlied’, ‘Ich hab’ 
in Penna einem Leibsten wohnen...... Wolf 
‘Missa lienet nyt’, ‘Rosa Lill’..Yrjo Kilpinen 
‘Prayer at Bedtime’ peureunees area Mussorgsky 
SEEN, ris aniedd 8 (6 0sic8 es pacege Rachmaninoff 
Christmas Carol .............. arr. Arnold Bax 
SEE  cnadawhs ctns einedes Annabel Comfort 
»  ) es Deems Taylor 


‘You Shall Have Your Red Roses’ 

Rhéa Silberta 

There was much promise in Miss Hel- 
len’s initial New York recital. Her voice 
was of ample range and volume and her 
approach to each song was intelligent and 
musicianly. The quality of her tones was 
——. pleasing and her scale well equal- 
ized. 

What the soprano lacked on this oc- 
casion was a firm control of the breath, 
partly due to nervousness, perhaps. As a 
result she sometimes sang over, more often 
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below, pitch; and an unfortunate quaver 
marred several of her songs. She was also 
handicapped by a tendency to make all 
vowels sound the same. 

The Wolf Lieder were interpreted with 
a feeling for the poetic, despite Miss Hel- 
len’s faulty diction, ‘Der Genesene an die 
Hoffnung’ was sung with sincerity and 
taste, and in the ‘Elfenlied’ she conquered 
self-consciousness completely, singing with 
a charming lightness which captivated her 
audience, K. 


Robert Casadesus, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5, evening: 


Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2........ Beethoven 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58............ Chopin 
‘Images’, Ist Series: Reflets dans l'eau’; 

‘Hommage a Rameau’; ‘Mouvement’ 

Debussy 

Scherzo-Valse; ‘Sous bois’; ‘Bourrée 

SEE sc aknc o¥e04b 40d bneah ostesee Chabrier 

One of the most impressive demonstra- 
tions of distinguished pianistic art that 
Mr. Casadesus has yet offered here was 
provided by his playing of the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata at this recital. According 
to a program notation, it was the Oxford 
edition upon which he had based his study 
of the work, an edition whose revisions 
are most noticeable in the first movement, 
but well-proportioned emotionally as was 
this movement it was in the three remain- 
ing sections that his soaring fancy mounted 
highest. 

The main part of the Scherzo was made 
truly volant, so realistically so that the 
pianist’s fingers seemed to be emancipated 
from the keys while still evoking the 
requisite tonal patterns, while the short 
trio was invested with much more sig- 
nificance than it customarily receives. The 
Largo, in turn, was the lyric incarnation 
of tenderly poignant beauty, while the 
climactically developed final movement was 
played with such glowing opulence of tone 
and such eloquence of expression as to 
make the performance of it creative play- 
ing of the rarest order. In response to 
the applause that followed Mr. Casadesus 
added the familiar Chopin Mazurka in A 
Minor, played with exquisite tone and 
delicacy of sentiment. 

Less felicitous was the artist in his treat- 
ment of the early Beethoven Sonata, in 
which his tone was strangely aggressive, 
excepting in the scherzo, which was tossed 
off with charming effect, and the frame- 
work in general did not accord with the 
traditional conception. 

The Debussy ‘Reflections in the Watar’ 
was given a poetically atmospheric per- 
formance, while the ‘Hommage a Rameau’ 
was maintained as the monotone it was 
undoubtedly intended to be and the ‘Mouve- 
ment’ was marked by somewhat violent 
contrasts of dynamics. In the Chabrier 
group, inserted in commemoration of the 
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centenary of the composer’s birth, the 
Scherzo-Valse was danced on the keys 
with scintillating color effects and a com- 
pelling rhythmic swing and the ‘Bourrée 
fantaques’, after a scurried beginning, was 
made exhilaratingly brilliant. 

Then among the added numbers Debus- 
sy’s ‘Feux d’artifice’ was made both viv- 
idly pictorial and irresistibly exciting. 
Other extra pieces were the same com- 
poser’s ‘Minstrels’ and a Granados Dance 
in G. The large audience was demonstra- 
tively enthusiastic at every opportunity. 





Marcel 
Grandjany 


Isabel and Silvio 
Scionti 


Isabel and Silvio Scionti, Duo-Pianists 


Since much of the music of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach is admirably suited by its na- 
ture to two-piano performance, the choice 
of an all-Bach program by Isabel and Sil- 
vio Scionti for their recital in Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 5 was a wise one. 
Not only can the contrapuntal texture be 
kept clear on the two instruments, but it 
is possible to approximately the sonorities 
of the organ and to imitate various regis- 
ters. A notable example of this was Mr. 
Scionti’s arrangement of the chorale pre- 
lude ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians’ which 
is far more effective than the Busoni ver- 
sion for solo piano. The pianists played 
it so brilliantly that they had to repeat it 
at the insistence of the audience. 

The evening began with Louis V. Saar’s 
transcription of the Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C Minor, One of the best performances 
of the concert was that of Bach’s Con- 
certo in C, which contains one of his most 
buoyant fugues. In this the two pianists 
achieved an admirable variety of dyn- 
amics. Other arrangements by Mr. Scionti 
included the ‘Little’ Fugue in G Minor, 
‘Gone Is Sorrow, Gone Is Sadness’ and 
the Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. In 
the main, these transcriptions are very 
well done, though once or twice they be- 
come cluttered with too many notes, nota- 
bly in the D Minor Toccata and Fugue. 
A fugue from “The Art of the Fugue’, 
Mary Howe’s version of ‘Sheep May 
Safely Graze’, and the Saar transcription 
of the Chaconne in D Minor completed the 


program. Several encores, in which the 
pianists abandoned Bach for lighter 
spheres, were added. 2. 


¥ Carlotta Franzell, Soprano (Debut) 


Carlotta Franzell, a young Negro so- 
prano of obvious fine endowments, made 
her first New York appearance with 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, at the 
piano, in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 5. Miss Franzell’s program, in 
honor of the sesqui-centennial of the death 
of Mozart, falling upon the same day, was 
entirely of Mozart arias, fifteen of them, 
to be exact, from ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Die Entftthrung’ and 
‘The Magic Flute’. This was a list to give 
pause to even a long-seasoned artist, and 
if Miss Franzell fell slightly short in some 
ways, she was vocally adequate. The voice 
is a pleasant one of not very large volume, 
but nicely placed and projected with skill. 
Added to this, there was evident an at- 
tractive personality and a genuine sense 
of interpretation as well as a budding feel- 
ing for style. At present, the young singer’s 
trill is negligible and her florid singing 
needs clarifying. In lyric passages her 
singing leaves little to be desired. H. 


Marcel Grandjany, Harpist 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, gave a recital 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 6. 
One cannot imagine the harp sounding any- 
thing but beautifully, in any case, but the 





a. 


Halmar Grabeau 


Mikhail Sheyne 


musical appeal of the instrument is vastly 
enhanced when it is played by an artist 
of the taste and technical virtuosity of 
Mr. Grandjany. Especially notable were 
the contrasting timbres which he produced, 
comparable in a sense to the registers of 
a harpsichord or of some other instrument 
with a refined scale of sonorities. In a day 
when the modern orchestra is the accepted 
vehicle, even for the most trivial pro- 
nouncements of composers, it is a delecta- 
tion for the ear to hear a recital of gentle, 
persuasive and subtly varied sounds. 

Mr. Grandjany opened the afternoon with 
a performance of his own Rhapsodie and 
proceeded to Respighi’s transcription of a 
sixteenth century Siciliana for the lute and 
his own version of the ‘Bransles’ from ‘Le 
Trésor d’Orphée’ by Anthoine Francisque. 
Both of these transcriptions were described 
on the program as “free” and they were, 
but one could not quarrel with certain mod- 
ernisms in the settings, because they added 
materially -to the charm of the music. 
Other skillful transcriptions by Mr. Grand- 
jany included John Bull’s ‘The King’s 
Hunt’; a Loeillet Toccata; a Mozart 
Adagio; Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’; and 
an Allegro Vivace by Gretchaninoff. The 
program also included a brilliant, if mu- 
sically rather commonplace, Impromptu by 
Pierné; an Allegro from Handel’s Harp 
Concerto in B Flat; an Etude de Concert 
by Godefroid, in Mr. Grandjany’s arrange- 
ment; the harpist’s ‘Automne’; Renié’s 
“Legende des Elfes’; a Fauré Impromptu; 
and Mr. Grandjany’s ‘Dans la Forét du 
Charme et de l|’Enchantment’ and Old 
Chinese Song. S. 


Mikhail Sheyne, Pianist 
The Town Hall, Dec. 6, evening: 


Thirty-two Variations in C Minor. . Beethoven 


Scherzo in E Flat Mimor............. Brahms 
Sonata in E Flat Minor, Op. 81, A. . Beethoven 
SE ON eae Scriabin 
Prelude in G; Etude Tableau, Op. 33, 
IO, Dak kesvendtesink> teccanwee Rachmaninoff 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini....Brahms 


Mr. Sheyne played with prodigious speed 
though he never lost clarity in doing so. 
To open a program with the Beethoven 
Variations and close it with both books of 
the Brahms Paganini Variations, which 
are of collossal difficulty, argues ability of 
unusual caliber. The Brahms-Paganini 
number was highly impressive as a tech- 
ical display, but it was in the Scriabin 
Sonata that the pianist showed his most 
penetrating musicianship. This was a par- 
ticularly satisfying performance. The 
Rachmaninoff numbers were given with 
clarity and emotional understanding. A 
large audience was loud in its applause 
and was rewarded with numerous encores. 


Halmar Grabeau, Pianist (Debut) 


Halmar Grabeau, Cuban pianist, made 
her New York debut in Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 7. Miss Grabeau 
had chosen a program arranged on con- 
ventional lines but containing a formidable+ 
array of works. After the Bach-Pirani 
Arioso she played the Liszt B Minor 
Sonata and followed this with a Chopin 
group containing the Etude in C Minor, 
Op. 10, No. 12; the ‘Berceuse’, Op. 57; 
the Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, 


No. 4; the octurne in F Sharp, Op. 15, 
No. 2; and the Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 


53. The final group brought Dohnanyi’s 
Capriccio in F Minor; Griffes’s ‘The Lake 
at Evening’; and the Liszt arrangement of 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ Overture. 

In the Liszt Sonata the pianist disclosed 


(Continued on page 26) 
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a considerable degree of technical facility 
but little grasp of the stylistic character of 
the work. Idiosyncrasies of phrasing and 
dynamic treatment abounded in her playing 
of the Chopin group, in which passages of 
fluid performance alternated with dry and 
awkward treatment, as in the ‘Berceuse’. 
Miss Grabeau tended to let her fingers run 


away with her in the etudes, though she 
played them with dash. The audience was 
cordial, 


Bauer, Wann and Gordon Quartet Play 
for New Friends of Music 


One of the most attractive programs of- 
fered by the New Friends of Music thus 
far in their Sunday afternoon chamber 
music series was that given on Dec. 7. 
Mozart and Dvorak were the composers 
represented, the former by his Quartet 
for Oboe and Strings in F Major, K 370, 
and his String Quartet in D Major, K 
575, and the Bohemian master by his 
Quintet for Piano and Strings in A 
Major, Op. 81. The Gordon Quartet was 
the string group involved, while Harold 
Bauer was the pianist in the Dvorak work 
and Lois Wann played the oboe part in the 
opening Mozart opus. 

It was in the Dvorak quintet that the 
playing of the Gordon quartet really caught 
fire, and inasmuch as Mr. Bauer played 
the piano part with his wonted enthusiasm 
the work received a vivid and, on the 
whole, eloquent performance, notwithstand- 
ing obvious differences of conception of 
the music entertained by the pianist and 
the string players. As far as mechanical 
details were concerned, a_ well-gauged 
tonal balance was maintained and the 
various other requisites of good ensemble 
playing were scrupulously upheld. The 
first and third movements, in particular, 
were played with compelling vitality and 
made significantly colorful. The final 
movement, the weakest of the four, de- 
scends to the’ level of the commonplace, 
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Elsie Houston Nora Conklin 


but the performers did about all that could 
be done to redeem it. 

Of the Mozart works the first was note- 
worthy for the artistic treatment of the 
oboe part by Miss Wann and the sensitive 
co-operation of the Messrs. Gordon, 
Lincer and Magg. The other quartet, in 
which the cello is given special promi- 
nence, afforded Fritz Magg opportunity 
to display his fine cello tone and polished 
style to uncommon advantage. Otherwise 
the performance of this work was not one 
of the organization’s most finished achieve- 
ments, 


League of Composers Honors Castro 
The League of Composers gave an eve- 
ning in honor of Juan José Castro, Ar- 


gentine composer and conductor, at the 
Museum of Modern Art on Dec. 7. Mr. 


Castor’s ‘Sinfonia Biblica’ was given in 
New York in 1940; this was an oppor- 
tunity to hear his works in smaller forms 
in sufficient numbers to form a conception 
of his style and methods. By far the best 
music of the evening were his songs, sensi- 
tive and subtly atmospheric creations of 
genuine originality, The soloist, of course, 
was Elsie Houston, for who else could sing 
them with the magic which this unique 
artist exercises through everv tone she 
utters—even the ones which are off pitch. 
Miss Houston is a splendid musician, and 
though she sang from manuscript, each 
performance had an emotional rightness 
and style from which one might have con- 
cluded that she had been singing these 
songs for years. 

World premieres were given of three 
‘Canciones Cordobesas’ with texts by 
Francisco Luis Bernardez: ‘El Arroyo’, 
‘Lunita de la Calera’ and ‘Atardecer’. Mr. 
Castro played the accompaniments su- 
perbly. Also heard for the first time any- 
where were ‘Tres cantos negros’ with texts 
by Ildefonso Pereda Valdes: ‘La gui- 
tarra de los negros’, ‘Cancion para dor- 
mir a un negrito’ (an exquisite lullaby) 
and ‘Cachumba caracatachum’; and ‘La 
casada infiel’ to Federico Garcia Lorca’s 
text. These songs are all treasurable and 
they should be heard again, preferably 
sung by Miss Houston. Mignal Rajcovich 
played Mr. Castro’s Piano Sonata and a 
Toccata, both of them arid and instru- 
mentally ungrateful compositions. The Sa- 
rabanda for violin and piano, which was 
performed by Remo Bolognini with the 
composer at the piano, is broadly melodic. 
But it was in his songs that Mr. Castro 
made a deep impression. The use of the 
voice seems to inspire him as a colorist. 


The audience was cordial. 4 
Nora Conklin, Contralto 
Edwin McArthur, at the piano. Town 
Hall, Dec. 7, evening: 
Si tra i ceppi’, from ‘Bernice’........ Handel 
‘In Praise of God’..............+++- Beethoven 
‘Von ewiger Liebe’; ‘Meine Liebe ist 
Ce PEE SERENE EET Pe Rom Te Brahms 
‘Gesang Weylas’; ‘Fussreise’...... Hugo Wolf 


‘Ein solcher ist mein Freund’....Erich Wolff 
‘Du Christ avec ardeur’ (La mort de 

M ey Oe ee ee Sv Bemberg 
EE cht Oe BekineGoask Ness deiaestiacecen Fauré 
Py Ee’ 
‘L’heure exquise’; ‘Dansons la 

NE ee a ee Al tins wis ba 0-6 6 Poldowski 
Two Irish Country Songs: ‘Must I Go 


Bound?’; ‘I Know Where I'm Goin’’ 
EE EE GAS ab 6d dn dees Bs 40bee 6+ Treland 
EE Ee code pabd ebb ehace4 betes Bizet 


With this program Nora Conklin, a 
young Canadian contralto, made her New 
York debut. It was a program well cal- 
culated to reveal her vocal and artistic 
equipment and her versatility of style, and 
her delivery of all her numbers was 
marked by the qualities of fundamental 
musicianship and a communicative ardor. 





Ruth Reynolds Irene Ruppert 


Her voice, which is one of considerable 
volume, especially in the upper range of 
a mezzo-soprano compass, is of essential- 
ly contralto quality. It is not yet com- 
pletely under control, while certain faults 
of production cause a tendency to sing 
below pitch, a fault especially noticeable 
in Wolfe’s ‘Gesang Weylas’, and to ob- 
scure the pronunciation of the text, in 
whatever language. The Bemberg air was 
sung with greater smoothness than most 
of the previous numbers and there was 
charm of style in the Fauré and Pierné 
songs and the Poldowski ‘L’heure ex- 
quise’. 

The singer is young and possesses the 
assets of a voice of fine possibilities and 
musical intelligence. The immediate needs 
are the smoothing out of the organ and 
the elimination of the “hot potato” quality 
that impedes its emission, the acquirement 
of more subtlety in coloring the tone and 
the development of greater resourcefulness 
in differentiating the moods of songs. 

One of the added numbers was ‘We 
Have Turned Again Home’, by Edwin 
McArthur, who played the accompaniments 
in his usual helpful manner. j 


Ruth Reynolds, Mezzo-Soprano 
John Doane, at the piano. Town Hall, 
Dec. 8, afternoon: 


Air from ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’...... Campra 
Air of Isabella from ‘L’amant jaloux’, Grétry 
‘Valse de Chopin’; ‘Marienlied’, Josef Marx 
Three Songs of My Native Soil’, Julio Osma 
ee er er ey ee Loeffler 
rr yy, & OO Ae Georges 
EE Ce oA on pathos tkehecaexe César Franck 
‘L’anneau d’argent’ .............06. Chaminade 
ED Nos inn Shea whdedas Shea eS Saint-Saéns 
y: f Pree Rebecca Clarke 
‘A Lover’s Plaint’; ‘The Cliffs of 

RR EER Alice Re irnett 
Se See ae I o« cabsene dedi ccanwen Cadman 


At this, her third: Town Hall recital in 
six years, Ruth Reynolds, a mezzo-soprano 
from California, while not in as good 
vocal form as when she sang here last 
April, once more demonstrated her skill 
in fathoming the essence of a song and 
conveying its mood. It was on the in- 
terpretative side that her singing achieved 
its greatest significance on this occasion 
as she has not only plenty of imagina- 
tion but also the knowledge of how to 
color tones for purposes of special ex- 
pressiveness. The voice itself is small in 
volume and, while it has the range of a 
mezzo-soprano, its quality is more that of 
a lyric soprano. 

Her best singing was done in such songs 
as Marx’s ‘Marienlied’, Loeffler’s ‘Les 
Paons’, Franck’s Nocturne and Rebecca 
Clarke’s ‘The Seal Man’. Otherwise there 
were many instances when she misgauged 
the placing of her tones and sang below 
pitch, the upper tones in particular suffer- 
ing from this defect. And too frequently 
the voice took on a dry, wiry quality. John 
Doane was an able and helpful collabora- 
tor at the piano. 


Irene Ruppert, Pianist 

Irene Ruppert, a young pianist from 
lowa, trained in New York, who gave her 
first recital here five years ago, was heard 
again at Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 8. Her program began with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 
2, and proceeded by way of six Fantasy 
Pieces from Schumann’s Opus 12 and 
Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat to a set of Six 
Short Pieces by Addison Alspach, an 
lowa composer, Debussy’s ‘Reflections in 
the Water’, Stojowski’s ‘Forest Breezes’ 
and Paderewski’s Théme Varié, Op. 16. 

The young recitalist’s playing of this 
program commanded respect for its sincer- 
ity of purpose and obvious desire to avoid 





Jan Smeterlin 


Robert Mann 


injecting any too subjective element that 
might conflict with the composers’ inten- 
tions. She was at her best in some of the 
quieter Schumann pieces and the Alspach 
novelties, of which the chordal Maestoso 
and the ingratiating Andantino proved the 
most effective on a first hearing. As yet 
the pianist has not, it would seem, the re- 
sources of imagination or the technical or 
tonal equipment to do full justice to the 
larger works taken in hand. A friendly 
audience applauded cordially. c. 


Robert Mann, Violinist (Debut) 
Leonid Hambro at the piano. Town Hall, 
Dec. 9, afternoon: 
Sonata in B Flat, No. 15 (K.454)....Mozart 


Concerto in G Minor, Op. 63...... Prokofieff 
ee RO eee er Bach 
“Motersamn’s “FOta ids csevices Falla- Kochanski 
DD. coe cha hasan cleueadh ee sh nedaneeeae Mann 


Rondo Capriccioso...... 
Saint-Saéns 

Exceptional musical gifts were revealed 
by Robert Mann, nineteen-year-old winner 
of the Naumburg Foundation Prize, at this 
debut recital. The violinist has a brilliant 
technique, his manner is simple and _ be- 
speaks his intentness on the music, and 
his tone is of fine quality and good pro- 
portions. He played the Mozart sonata 
with clarity and a fine sense of phrase. 
There was nothing cold or mechanical 
about his performance, and in the slow 
movement he plumbed beneath the surface 
of the music in a way which indicated 
maturity of comprehension far beyond his 
years. 

But it was in the Prokofieff Violin Con- 
crto, one of the composer’s finest works, 
that the young violinist was able to display 
to the full his extraordinary technical 
powers. For he played this work not with 
a merely facile brilliance but with a true 
command of its intricate figurations. At 
times the solo instrument sings a broad 
cantilena; then it darts like a rapier or 
slashes its way through the score with 
powerful passages of double-stopping. Mr. 
Mann was completely at home in this mu- 
sic, and so eloquent was his performance 
that one forgot the shortcomings of the 
piano in replacing the original orchestral 
score. It should be added that Mr. Ham- 
bro played the piano arrangement very 
well. 

In the Bach partita and the works which 
followed one again had occasion to admire 
the warmth and intelligence of the violin- 
ist’s performances. The audience atoned 
for its small size by the high degree of 
its enthusiasm. 3 


Introduction and 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Cesare So- 
dero, conductor, gave the first concert of 
its seventy-sixth season in the ball-room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
Dec. 9, when the program opened, in ac- 
cordance with the Club’s tradition, with 
its ‘Singers’ Greetin’, sung backstage. The 
assisting artists were Celius Dougherty 
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STOCK LEADS FORCES 
IN MOZART CONCERT 


First Chair Men Featured on 
Program Commemorating 
Composer’s Death 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—In commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the 
death of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
the Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Stock, devoted its pro- 
gram to this composer for the Thursday- 
Friday subscription concert, Dec. 4 and 
5 in Orchestral Hall. Listed were: 

Symphony, E Flat (K 543) 

Concerto for Flue and Harp (K 299) 

(Flute, E. Liegl; Harp, J. Vito) 

Symphonie Concertante for Violin and 

Viola in E Flat (K 364) 

(Violin, John Weicher; Viola, Milton Preves) 
Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’ 

(With concert ending by Theodore Thomas) 

Besides a concert of delectable music, 
the program gave opportunity to indi- 
vidual players in the orchestra. John 
Weicher, concertmaster, and Milton 
Preves, violist, combined forces beauti- 
fully in the Symphonic Concertante. In 
the concerto for flute and harp, the su- 
perb finish in the playing of E. Liegl, 
flutist, and J. Vito, harpist, added im- 
mé&surably to the pleasure of the work. 

Dr. Stock’s evident joy in conducting 
this concert was easily transmitted to 
listeners, and the instantaneous _re- 
sponse to his baton gave unity and 
flexibility to the orchestra. Q. 


On the afternoon of Dec. 9 Frederick 
Stock led the orchestra in the following 


program: 
‘Overture to An Italian Comedy’...Benjamin 
‘The Swan of Tuonela’, Op. 22........ Sibelius 
Symphonic Dances ............000. Hindemith 


Symphony No. 4, E Minor, Op. 98....Brahms 


Tuesday afternoon audiences are far 
more conservative in taste than Thurs- 
day evening audiences, and there was 
a marked difference in the response to 
the Hindemith Symphonic Dances on 
this occasion from the one they got 
when presented earlier in the season 
on a Thursday evening. The work was 
played as skilfully as before, but fell 
upon ears which were either disturbed 
by its bold dissonances and eccentric 


rhytms or insensitive to its superb 
craftsmanship. 
The Brahms Symphony, with its 


more obvious merits and nobility of 
spirit, fared much better with the audi- 
ence. Dr. Stock and the orchestra gave 
it an inspired reading. The little Ben- 
jamin Overture to an Italian Comedy, 
which had been introduced here a few 
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By RUTH BARRY and CHARLES QUINT som sum 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY APPEARS IN BENEFIT 


Golschmann Conducts Visiting 
Orchestra Concert—Mischa 
Mischakoff Is Soloist 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The St. Louis 
Symphony, conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann, drew a capacity audience 
to Orchestra Hall on Dec. 1 with a 
benefit concert sponsored by the 
Friends of the Chicago Junior School. 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, was so- 
loist. The program included: Overture 
and Allegro, by Couperin, transcribed 
by Milhaud; Concerto for Violin No. 3, 
in G (K. 216), Mozart; Orchestral 
Fragments (Second Series) from 
‘Daphnis et Chloé’, Ravel; and Sym- 
phony No. 5, Op. 47, by Shostakovich. 

Overture and Allegro by Couperin, Tran 

scribed by Milhaud; Concerto for Violin 

ee ee eS ee Mozart 

Orchestral Fragments (Second Series) from 

‘Daphnis et Chloé Ravel, and Symphony 

No. 5, Op. 47, by Shostakovich. 

The beautiful tone of the orchestra 
was demonstrated in the first bars of 
Milhaud’s _ silken-textured _ transcrip- 
tion of the Couperin music. Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s sensitive feeling for French mu- 
sic was displayed in the performance of 
Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite, 
which shimmered with light and was 
voluptuous and delicate by turns. The 
Shostakovich Symphony was eloquently 
played, its reflective passages receiv- 
ing their full share of lyricism, and its 
strident and turbulent qualities being 
projected with force. 

Mr. Mischakoff, former concertmas- 
ter of the Chicago Symphony, received 
a friendly greeting from his many ad- 
mirers in the audience. He played the 
Mozart concerto with his familiar taste 
and dexterity, producing a tone of 
warmth and roundness but still in 


weeks ago at a Thursday evening con- 
cert, was pleasantly played. The piece, 
with its mildly modern mannerisms, re- 
tains its attractiveness upon closer ac- 
quaintance. 


All-Russian Program Presented 


On Dec. 11 Dr. Stock conducted the 
orchestra in an all-Russian program: 
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Viadimir Golschmann, Who Conducted the 
Visiting St. Louis Orchestra 


keeping with the chaste style of the 
piece. 
Jane Nelson Sings Under Solomon 


Jane Nelson, contralto, appeared as 
soloist with the Illinois Symphony un- 
der Izler Solomon’s direction on Dec. 
1 in the Civic Theatre. She sang arias 
from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo and Euridice’ and 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophéte’. Three Frag- 
ments from Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk’ and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Norfolk Rhapsody No. 1 re- 
ceived their Chicago premiéres at this 
concert. The program also contained 
Brahms Symphony No. 2. 

On Dec. 8 the Illinois Symphony had 


Overture, ‘Féte Ferganaise, Op. 75..... Gliére 
Three Symphonic Dances, Op. 45— 


Rachmaninoff 
Symphony after Byron’s ‘Manfred’, B 
OT eS Tchaikovsky 


Although each of the composers rep- 
resented on the program is widely sepa- 
rated from the others either in terms 
of time or environment, the three com- 
positions have many qualities in com- 
mon. Each is luxuriously pessimistic, 
full of luscious melodies, and richly or- 
chestrated. Gliére composed his Over- 
ture ‘Féte Ferganaise’ in honor of the 
Chicago Symphony’s Golden Jubilee 
which was celebrated last season. The 
work had its world premiére on Mar. 
20, 1941, in Orchestral Hall. Though it 
is much more restrained than ‘Ilia 
Mourometz’, it is an excellent piece for 
testing the sonority of an orchestra. 
The organization proved equal to this 
test, and played brilliantly. 

The Rachmaninoff Symphonic Dances 
which were being performed here for 
the first time held no surprises. They 
are composed of the same kind of well- 
bred sentiment, attractive melody, and 
carressing harmony that identify Rach- 
maninoff’s older works. The composer 
remains the beloved, old-fashioned fig- 
ure he has always been. 

The ‘Manfred’ Symphony, one of 
Tchaikovsky’s most expressive works, 
was magnificently played, its provoca- 
tive themes and brilliant orchestral col- 
orings standing forth impressively. 
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as its guest conductor France Autori, 


who regularly leads the Buffalo Phil 
harmonic, Sidney Foster, twenty-three 
year-old pianist, was the soloist. 

The program was of extra-ordinary 
interest, consisting of two works never 
before played here: Symphony No. | 

(Continued on page 31) 
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and Vincenz Ruzicka, duo-pianists, while 
Eugene LePique, at the piano, and Harry 
Gilbert, at the organ, were the Club ac- 
companists for the evening. 

The program numbers were Criiger’s 
‘Now Thank We All Our God’, Mr. So- 
dero’s arrangement of the Madrigal from 
Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’, William Arms Fish- 
er’s arrangement of the ‘Goin’ Home’ 
Largo from Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony, Channing Lefebvre’s arrangement 
of an old Dutch melody as ‘Forever Free’, 
with text by Fairfax Downey, and ar- 
rangements of Schubert’s ‘Thou Art Re- 
pose’, “Thine Is My Heart’ and ‘Great 
Is Jehovah, the Lord’ by Heinrich Riva, 
Harvey Enders and Franz Liszt, respect- 
ively, in Part 1. 

There followed in the second part ‘Mr. 
Alphabet’s Holiday’ by Cecil Forsyth, 
‘Two Old Crows’ by Harvey Enders, 
‘Doctor Foster’ by Herbert Hughes, ‘This 
Is She’ by James H. Rogers, and, by 
way of adding a Christmas flavor, ‘The 
Shepherds’ Story’ by Clarence Dickinson, 
‘Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones’, as ar- 
ranged by A. T. Davison, MacGimsey’s 
‘Sweet Litle Jesus Boy’, in Mr. Sodero’s 


arrangement, and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ 


from Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives’. 
Finally, the ‘Adeste Fideles’ was sung, 
with the audience joining in the last 
stanza. 

The Messrs. Dougherty and Ruzicka 
were compelled to add extra numbers after 
the Mozart Sonata No. 1 in D Major and 
their group consisting of the ‘Pantomime’ 
from De Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo’ and a 
transcription of Ravel’s ‘La Valse’, both 
excellently played. The society maintained 
its customary high standard in its singing 
of its various numbers, interest in which 
was enhanced by the singing of solo parts 
by the Club members, Floyd Townsley, 
Steel Jamison, Carl Mathieu, Howard T. 
Applegate, and Joseph Mathieu. 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 
The Town Hall, Dec. 9, evening: 


Sonata in E, Op. 109............... Beethoven 

Sonata in A Flat, No, 41.............. Haydn 

Two Mazurkas, C Sharp Minor, Op. 41, and 
B Flat Minor, Op. 24; Nocturne in E Fiat, 
Op. 55; Grande Valse Brilliate, E Flat, 


Op. 18; Sonata, B Flat Minor....... Sonata 
Le a ee Szymanowski 
‘The Maiden and the Nightingale’— 

Granados 
a TON 655 Kako week ncdeecks Ravel-Smeterlin 


Mr. Smeterlin delivered the entire pro- 
gram in a hurried manner, probably in 
order to give his audience time to disperse 
and hear Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. There 
were no pauses between movements and 
only short ones between numbers. Almost 
half the audience, late comers, waited in 
the lobby for the Beethoven to finish. 

The recital was one of uneven delights, 
some beautiful technical displays and some 
exquisite soft playing, but along with these 
quite a lot of uninteresting architectonics 
and come confused pedaling. The Haydn 
was negative in reaction. The C Sharp 
Minor Mazurka, not often heard, was a 
beautiful piece of pianism. The Waltz was 
hurried and had unnecessary emphasis on 
notes played with the right thumb. The 
Chopin Sonata was a fine piece of post- 
Busoni playing, though the conception of 
the Marche Funébre left one in doubt as 
to the pianist’s interpretative intentions 


Ethel Bartlett and 


Ray Lev 
Rae Robertson 
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The Granados was omitted, but played 
afterwards as an encore. Mr. Smeterlin’s 
arrangement of Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ was a 
tour de force cleverly executed. The audi- 
ence was a large one which listened with 
breathless attention. 


Bartlett and Robertson, Duo-Pianists 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9, evening: 
‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’ from 
EO NE Eee Handel- Easdale 
Chaconne; Choral Prelude, ‘Now Come, 
Saviour of the Heathen’. . Buxtehude-McPhee 
ee eS ee ae Bach- Ross 
Fugue in G Minor (‘Little’)... Bach-Mednikoff 
Variations on a theme of Beethoven...... 


Saint-Saéns 
‘En Blanc et Noir’ (No, 1)........ Debussy 
‘Elegiac Mazurka’ (in memory of 
pT) a ee Benjamin Britten 
Valse from ‘Facade’ ........ Walton- Murrill 
PU Seiwa Gund cbs oe one's Lennox Berkeley 
Andalusian Dance (‘Gracia’)........ .. Infante 
‘Miller’s Dance’ from ‘The Three- 
ee eR ERT Re ree Falla 


‘The Lover and the Nightingale’.......... 
Granados-Bartlett and Robertson 

Spanish Dance from ‘La Vida Breve’........ 
Falla-Kovacs 

Though their program was of generous 
proportions, the two pianists played 
straight through it and finished in time 
to let the audience hear the President's 
speech at ten o’cock. They were in the best 
of form and opened the concert with a 
stirring performance of the ‘Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba’. The arrangements by 
Colin McPhee of the Buxtehude Chaconne 
and Choral Prelude, ‘Now Come, Saviour 
of the Heathen’ were heard for the first 
time in New York at this recital. They are 
adroitly done, and the sonorities which the 
arranger has built in the Chaconne sug- 
gest those of the organ without becoming 
unpianistic. 

The perfect balance of tone, inflection 
and dynamics which one has come to ex- 
pect from Bartlett and Robertson was no- 
ticeable in their playing of the Bach Gigue, 
a deceptively simple sounding arrangement. 
Though the Saint-Saéns Variations have 
not worn well, they can still be enjoyed 
when played with élan and grace as they 
were at this recital. Mr. Britten’s ‘Elegiac 
Mazurka’, also in a first New York per- 
formance, sounded rather aimless. One 
missed the young composer’s usual snap 
and conciseness of ideas. The Valse from 
Walton’s ‘Facade’ and the Berkeley Polka 
are both brilliant in effect, but they are 
too much alike to be played so closely to- 
gether on a program. The Spanish group 
provided a colorful finale. The audience 
was of good size and it welcomed the pian- 
ists heartily. R. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10, evening: 
Prelude and Fugue in G Major, from Book 


1 of ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’...... Bach 
Two Impromptus, Op. 90: Minor and 
NE is as cee Oh ub veges Schubert 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5............ Brahms 
ENE 1-60 donde bis Nadbectvcce da Khatchaturian 


-~Zchtummerlieder’, Op. 33: ‘Sentimentales 

Wiegenlicd’ and ‘Weihnachtstraum’ 

Josef Suk 

Five Preludes: C Major, Op. 32, No. 1; 

G Sharp Minor, Op. 32, No. 12; B 

Major, Op. 32, No. 11; G Flat Major, 

Op. 23, No. 10; B Flat Major, Op. 23, 

BE, Mite eines 4ss<escenes Rachmanino 

Placing her annual recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Ray Lev was greeted by a sizable 
audience that provided much applause in 
the course of the evening and exacted ex- 
tra numbers at the close. It was in the 
second half of the program that the young 
American pianist of Russian ancestry did 
her most convincing and satisfying play- 
ing, and especially in the two short Suk 
pieces, invested with poetic delicacy and 
charm of tonal treatment, and two of the 
Rachmaninoff preludes, the one in G Sharp 
Minor, which was marked by subtle grada- 
tions of dynamics and an_ impressive 
climax, and that in G Flat Major, in which 
the left-hand melody was sung with com- 
municative sentiment. 

Here, too, the Khatchaturian Toccata 
was played with a driving energy and a 
rhythmic incisiveness that quite idealized 
an essentially empty composition. It was 
Miss Lev’s abundance of physical energy, 
rather than temperamental ffire, that 
prompted the detrimental scurrying in the 
outside movements of the Brahms sonata, 
in the Bach fugue and in the E Flat Im- 
promptu of Schubert, in which the basic 
rhythmic accentuation was deflected. The 





Nicholas Kostrukoff 


Ruggiero Ricci 


best-playéd sections of the sonata were the 
Scherzo and the Intermezzo, in which lat- 
ter the pianist showed, as in many other 
places, that she can produce tone of in- 
gratiating quality in piano passages. In 
all forte passages, however, her tone was 
hard-driven and, consequently, lacking in 
resonance and warmth. Greater subtlety 
in mixing colors could replace her fre- 
quently too abrupt changes from one to 
another, with advantage now. eh 


General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus Is 
Heard 


There was plentiful color in both the 
costumes and the singing of the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, which gave 
the third Town Hall Endowment Series 
concert on the evening of Dec. 10, led by 
Nicholas Kostrukoff. The chorus appeared 
for the first program group clad in blue 
blouses; for the second it donned red 
blouses and caps; and for the final part 
of the program it changed to white blouses 
and black caps. The program closed with 
the ‘Kozatchok’, in which the chorus sang 
and clapped while several members danced 
the wild Cossack dances which audiences 
love. Lighting effects were also employed 
to add atmosphere to the performances. 

The first part of the concert was de- 
voted largely to religious songs, including 
the ‘Song of the Seraphim and Cherubim’ 
by Lomakin; and ‘Ave Maria’ by A. Do- 
nizetti which was strangely out of keeping 
with the surrounding music; and works 
by Bahmetieff, Gretchaninoff and Tchai- 
kovsky.Mr. Kostrukoff obtained dramatic 
contrasts of fortissimo and pianissimo sing- 
ing from the chorus and built stirring cli- 
maxes. The pitch, however, was far from 
impeccable and at times one felt that mu- 
sical details were being sacrificed to show- 
manship. A note of gayety entered the pro- 
gram in the second group which consisted 
mainly of folk songs, including a Cossack 
military song about the General Platoff 
whose name the chorus has taken. Popu- 
lar songs made up the final group, to which 
the dancing and enthusiasm of the chorus 
added zest. The audience was large and it 
ob viously had a very good time. 


Sylvia Light, Soprano; Harrington van 
Hoesen, Baritone 

Sylvia Light, soprano, and Harrington 
van Hoesen, baritone, gave a recital in the 
Barbizon Hotel on the evening of Dec. 
9, with Milne Charnley at the piano. Miss 
Light offered songs by Fourdrain, Fauré, 
Marx, and a group in English by various 
composers, and Mr. van Hoesen was heard 
in works by Scarlatti, Arne and Purcell 
and others. The two singers closed the 
program with the duet of Zerlina and Don 
Giovanni from Mozart’s opera. The audi- 
ence, which filled the auditorium, received 
the singers with much applause. D. 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 
Bernard Frank, accompanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 12, evening: 
SS OE ae Oa ee Handel 
Concerto in D' Minor, Op. 47.........Sibelius 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini— 
Brahms-Giannini 
EE Crear desde ciithek code teeaeeee Chausson 
EET Sn Peas s ve igs Sh bes pee Re A Ravel 
The Brahms-Giannini Variations of a 
Theme of Paganini were heard for the first 
time on this occasion. It was a little odd to 
hear Brahms’s piano variations on Paga- 
nini’s violin theme transcribed for violin. 
The new arrangement is studied with tech- 
nical problems which the violinist encom- 
passed in a manner to warrant the hearty 
applause of the large audience. 
The finest playing of the evening, how- 





ever, was vouchsafed in the Handel So- 
nata. The performance of this work, as 
indeed the entire evening, was distin- 
guished by vitality and high nervous en- 
ergy. The rhythms were sharply defined 
and the tone often winning. The Sibelius 
Concerto suffered from slips of intonation, 
but again displayed Mr. Ricci’s swift fin- 
ger work and energetic facility. 

The recital was a benefit for the Ameri- 
can Committee for Christian Refugees, 
Inc., and the Student Aid Fund of the 
Parnasus Club. M. 


Rubinstein and Loesser, Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Dec. 12, evening: 


Fantaisie in F Mimnor................- Schubert 
ee SE RG OE SR eae Mozart 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 

ee a a ee ee Reger 
amen ne i sok oka evetcens Ernst Bacon 
Berceuse from ‘Dolly’ Suite....Gabriel Fauré 
| oe ee Chopin 


The excellent ensemble that the two 
Cleveland pianists, Beryl Rubinstein and 
Arthur Loesser had displayed at previous 





Arthur Loesser Bery! Rubinstein 


joint appearances here again marked their 
playing at this concert. If the program it- 
self was not one of the most wisely chosen 
and appealing that they have given the 
playing of it, within the framework of dy- 
namics adopted by the team, was notable 
for the admirably adjusted balance of tone 
between the two instruments, the unanimity 
of conception displayed and the uniformity 
of tonal approach of the two pianists, an 
invaluable asset for good duo-pianism. At 
the same time the record must recognize 
that these pianists have played with more 
sustained verve and élan on other occa- 
sions. 

The Schubert Fantaisie in F Minor, 
written for four hands at one piano, is one 
of the composer’s most intimate works 
but the performance it received, in Mr. 
Rubinstein’s adaptation for two instru- 
ments, was not only a searchingly intro- 
spective one, it was also a warmly com- 
municative one. The same impression of 
being completely immersed in the music 
was created by the team in playing the 
Sonata in F Major that Mozart composed 
as a duet for one piano and Carl Reinecke 
amplified for two pianos. The Allegros 
sparkled more under the fingers of these 
artists when played by them on a previous 
occasion but, even so, the Andante remains 
the gem of the work. 

The Variations and Fugue that Max 
Reger contrived with the Beethoven Bag- 
atelle, Op. 119, No. 11, as his point of de- 
parture are representative examples of that 
German composer’s extraordinarily com- 
prehensive compositional craftsmanship. At 
the same time, they are characteristically 
cerebral as music and, consequently, they 
inevitably do not provide the listener with 
a very inspiriting musical adventure un- 
less he be engrossed in watching how the 
wheels of a composition go round. How- 
ever, the work was played with great 
conviction and _ scholarly understanding 
and with consummate resourcefulness. 

In the last group Ernst Bacon’s ‘Sour- 
wood Hens’, “an alloy of three semi- 
mountainous tunes”, namely, ‘Sourwood 
Mountain’, ‘Chicken Reel’ and ‘The Little 
Mohee’, was re-demanded, and at the end 
three extras were added. 


Don Cossack Chorus Appears 


The Don Cossack Chorus, under the 
dynamic leadership of Serge Jaroff, ap- 
peared for the first time this season in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Dec. 13. 
The program was characteristic, presenting 
a group of impressive liturgical choruses 
by Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Tchesno- 


(Continued on page 32) 




















Philadelphia 
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ton. There were the annual Christmas 
pageants and concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Music Club and the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club, and Christmas programs by 
the Mendelssohn Club with Harold W. 
Gilbert as conductor and Thomas 
Brockman, pianist, as assisting artist; 
the Music Education Department Chorus 
of Temple University, Marjorie Jones 
conducting, and the Delaware County 
Choral Society, Clyde R. Dengler con- 
ducting. Other choral concerts present- 
ed the Fortnightly Club with Henry 
Gordon Thunder directing and Virginia 
MacWatters, soprano, as soloist, and the 
Valley Forge Songmen, Jeno Donath 
conducting. 

Richard Purvis, Philadelphia compos- 
er and organist, was represented by per- 
formances of his soundly-composed 
‘Magnificat’ and ‘Mass of Saint Nicho- 
las’ at the Second Presbyterian Church 
recently. 

A very successful course of lecture- 
demonstrations by musicians of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music Foyer, sponsored by “The Junto” 
(a movement for “pleasurable” adult edu- 
cation) has just terminated. Heard were 
Benjamin Sharlip, The Violin; Samuel 
Lifschey, The Viola; Elsa Hilger, The 
Cello; William Kincaid, The Flute; 
Charles Gusikoff, The Trombone; Sol 
Schoenbach, The Bassoon; Mason 
Jones, The Horn; Marcel Tabuteau, 
The Oboe. Hari 'cDonald, general di- 
rector for the course, discussed the Art 
of Composition, and Charles O’Connell, 
music director for RCA-Victor, spoke 
on the business and problems of record- 
ing music. 





Ray Lev Fulfills Busy Schedule 


Ray Lev, pianist, made five appear- 
ances the second week of December. In 
addition to her recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 10 she was heard with the Ra- 
dio City Music Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Erno Rapee in a ‘Burleske 
of Strauss’ broadcast on Dec. 7; in a 
Russian War Relief program in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of Dec. 7; as soloist with the 
Baron String Sinfonietta at Bayville, 
L. I.; and at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln Schuster-Lord when Lady 
Marley spoke for Russia and Miss Lev 
presented a short program. 


SABATINI ENLISTS 
MALKIN AS SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays Schumann Con- 
certo With Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—Manfred 
Malkin, New York pianist, scored 
as soloist with the Pennsylvania 


WPA Symphony at a University of 
Pennsylvania con- 
cert on Dec. 7, 
Guglielmo Sabatini 
conducting. In 
Schumann’s A Mi- 
nor Concerto, Mr. 
Malkin compelled 
esteem by the au- 
thoritative and as- 
sured estate of his 
pianism, a soundly 
framed and artis- 
tically produced in- 
terpretation being 
effected, with con- 
ductor and orchestra collaborating. 
The orchestral roster contained Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Hebrides’ Overture; Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘A Night on Bald Mountain’, 





Manfred Malkin 


Enesco’s ‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1, 
and the ‘Sinfonietta for Strings’ by 


Paul White which impressed as one of 
the best works by this contemporary 
American composer thus far given here. 

With Leopold Syre as guest-conduc- 
tor, Gertrude Janssen, soprano, as solo- 
ist, and the participation of the Har- 
monie Chorus and the Choir of Saint 
Peter’s R. C. Church, the orchestra of- 
fered a notable concert on Dec. 14 
marked by the introductory presentation 
of Mr. Syre’s lately-completed and 
soundly-formulated ‘Solemn Mass in F’, 
for mixed chorus, strings, and trum- 
pets. Generously endowed vocally and 
in her delivery and stage presence, a 
dramatic soprano of pronounced poten- 
tialities, Miss Janssen sang arias from 
‘Der Freischiitz’, ‘Lohengrin’, and 
Tannhauser’. 

The past fortnight also brought sev- 
eral music appreciation concerts by the 
orchestra with Mr. Sabatini as conduc- 
tor and commentator. Soloists at these 
included William Sabatini, French 
horn, in Mozart’s Concerto No. 2, in E 


Flat; Andrew Strang, violinist, in 
Spohr’s ‘Gesangzene’ Concerto, and 
Catharine Latta, mezzo-soprano, and 


Frank Wilson, baritone. 
The National Youth Administration 
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Symphony of Philadelphia and the Cho 
ral Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania joined in a program at Irvine 
Auditorium on Dec. 8, with leadership 
shared by Louis Vyner, the orchestra’s 


music director, and Harl McDonald, 
director of the University singers. Mr. 
Vyner guided readings of Bizet’s ‘L’Ar- 
lesienne’. Suite No. 1 and Wagner 
pieces. Dr. McDonald conducted his 
own effective setting (for chorus and 
strings) of Heine’s ‘The Sea’, and ex- 
cerpts from a Seventeenth Century 
‘Missa pro Defunctis’ (from Monserrat 
Abbey) and a ‘Magnificat’ by Karl 
Philipp Emmanuel Bach. 


DUO MUSIC CLUB MARKS 
ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 








A Cappella Choir and Vocal Quartet 
Heard—Works by Charles Gilbert 
Spross Are Performed 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—The Duo 
Music Club, Mrs. Lewis James Howell, 
president, celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary on Dec. 11 with a luncheon 





Mrs. President of the 


Lewis James Howell, 


Duo Music Club 


and concert at the Ritz-Carlton. Speak- 
ers were Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Dr. Francis Harvey 
Green, educator ; James Francis 
Cooke, editor of The Etude and presi- 
dent of the Presser Foundation; Mrs. 
Helen Wyeth Peirce, president of the 
New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs; 
Julia E. Williams, president of the Mat- 
inee Musical Club; Mrs. Fred Rau, 
president of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. William H. 
Richter, Mrs. Arthur T. Hafela, and 
Mrs. G. Charles Clever. 

Among the guests of honor and also 
a participant in the musical program 
was Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist- 
composer, numbers including his own 
Prelude in B Minor and ‘Song without 
Words’. Also listed were the A Cap- 
pella Choir of Olney High School, 
Theodore Nitsche directing, and a vocal 
quartet, Ethel Smeltzer, Littlehales, 
Lily Holmstrand Fraser, Alfred Clymer, 
and Lewis James Howell, with Nicholas 
Douty at the piano. 





Battle Creek Symphony Opens Season 


BATTLE CrEEK, Micu., Dec. 20.—The 
Battle Creek Symphony, conducted by 
Raymond Gould, gave the first of a 
series of three concerts on Dec. 7 in 
the W. K. Kellogg Auditorium. The 
orchestra has sixty-five members this 
year. The program included the Saint- 


Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
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cioso, with Olive Gould Parkes as 
violin soloist; Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture; Mozart’s Symphony in G 
Minor, and Three Bavarian Dances by 
Elgar. The orchestra is in its forty- 
third season, and Mr. Gould has been 
playing in it or conducting it for the 
past thirty-seven years. 





Van Wey to be Candlelight Soloist 

Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, who 
will be the guest soloist on the Candle- 
light Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Jan. 14, in an all Spanish and Latin 
American program, recently signed a 
management contract with William 
Neill, Inc. 
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RECITALISTS HEARD 
IN DALLAS SERIES 


Thibault Appears in Opening 
Event of Civic Music 
Association List 
Datias, Dec. 20.—The Civic Music 
Association opened its series on Nov. 
11, presenting Conrad Thibault, bari- 
tone, before a capacity house at McFar- 
lin Memorial Auditorium. It was Mr. 
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Thibault’s first appearance here, and he 
proved himself an artist of versatility 
and charm. His sympathetic accompa 
nist was Alexander Alexay. Eli San 
ger is president of the local organiza- 
tion of Civic Music Association and 
Willie Mae Siegel, secretary. 

Eloise Snyder, soprano, was heard in 
a varied program at Scott Hall on Nov. 
20. She charmed her audience. On 
Nov. 23, Lois Risley, flutist, was soloist 
with the Museum Sinfonietta, conducted 
by Achilles Taliaferro at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts. Miss Risley 
played with musicianly interpretation. 

The current season began most aus- 
piciously recently, when the Devi- 
Dja Ballet, Bali-Java dancers, who ap- 
peared last season, were again presen- 
ted, this time by John J. Livingston, at 
McFarlin 
enthusiastic audience. 

The second of this series of programs 
given exclusively by famous dance en- 
sembles was held at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium on Novy. 8, when the popular 
team of Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman appeared in one of their per- 
formances. 

Texas Modern Choir Heard 

On Nov. 6, the Modern Choir of the 
Texas State College for Women, at 
Denton, under the direction of William 
E. Jones, head of the school of music, 
were presented at Scott Hall in an en- 
joyable program, 

On Nov. 28 the music committee of 
the Dallas Woman’s Club, of which 
Mrs. Mare Anthony is chairman, pre- 
sented the bass-baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Lansing Hatfield, in a 
program of variety and charm. Mr. 
Hatfield revealed a voice of sweetness 
and power, well schooled. He employed, 
in the interpretation of a well chosen 
program, histrionic ability and his dic- 
tion was well-nigh perfect. Music by 
Handel, Purcell, Schubert, Wolf, con- 
temporary composers, and operatic arias 
were given. His able accompanist was 
Collin Smith. 

Maurice Friedman, baritone, and 
Susie Michael, pianist-narrator, gave 
an unusual program called Cavalcade, 
of Hebrew and Jewish Music on Nov. 
28, at Temple Emanu-El, before a well 
filled house. The artists, from Seattle, 
were well received. 

On Nov. 26 Carmalita Maracci and 
her dance group were presented on the 
Community Course, at McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium. They proved a well 
trained ensemble and were cordially re- 
ceived. 

Ruth Rankin Rutherford, pianist, and 
Anne Lois Greene, harpist, of the fac- 
ulty of Hockaday Institute of Music, 
gave a joint program on Dec. 3, which 
was much enjoyed. Robert Berger and 
Alfred Genazzio, violins; Ruth Greg- 
ory, viola; Anne Roessler, ’cello; and 
John Kaufan, bass, playing with the 
harpist, added zest to the program. 

Amy Key, pianist, from Texas State 
College for Women, in Denton, was so- 
loist with the Museum Sinfonietta on 
Nov. 30. 

Jan Lindermann, American _bass- 
baritone, was presented in a varied pro- 
gram at Highland Park Town Hall on 
Dec. 1 by the Dallas College Club. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Andor Foldes Plays at Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Morcantown, W. VAa., Dec. 20.— 
The Lambda Chapter of Delpha Phi 
Alpha at West Virginia University pre- 
sented Andor Foldes, pianist, in a reci- 
tal in Reynolds Hall on Dec. 4. Mr. 
Foldes played music by Bach-Busoni, 
the Beethoven Sonata in F, Op. 10, 
No. 2, the Brahms Pagannini Varia- 
tions, and other works. 


Memorial auditorium, to an 


DANCER VISITS 

FORT JACKSON 
Maria Gambarelli, 
Premiere Danseuse of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, 
Surrounded by 
Eight Enlisted Men 
Who Were Her 
Guests at a Concert 
in Columbia, S. C. 


CotumBiA, S. C., Dec. 20.—When 
Maria Gambarelli gave a dance recital 
on Dec. 4, Burton Morris, manager of the 
Columbia Festival Association, request- 
ed Sergeant Jack Sperry to bring eight 
enlisted men from nearby Fort Jackson 
to the concert as guests of Miss Gam- 
harelli. On the following day Sergeant 


DALLAS WELCOMES 


Irma Gonzales of Mexico Sings 
with Symphony—Singer Leads 
New Mexican Works 

Da.vas, TEx., Dec. 18.—The second 
pair of subscription programs given by 
the Dallas Symphony under the efficient 
leadership of the 
enthusiastic young 
conductor, Jacques 
Singer, were given 
at Fair Park audi- 
torium on Dec. 7 
and Dec. 8 and 
proved of more 
than current in- 
terest. The young 
lyric soprano ot 
the Opera of Mex- 
ico, Irma  Gon- 
zales, was soloist. 

Last summer 
Mr. Singer went to Mexico City 
with the express purpose of holding 
auditions to select a _ soloist for 
the orchestra this season. Mrs. Alex 
Camp, vice-president of the Sym- 
phony Society of Dallas, under whose 
auspices the orchestra is maintained and 
operated, accompanied him. Miss Gon- 
zales was chosen as winner. She is the 
possessor of a lyric voice of excellent 
range and timbre and sang with fine 
musicianship, Handel’s ‘O Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre’, Mozart’s ‘Voi, Che Sapete’, 
from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’. She 
also gave in Spanish a group of Seven 
Songs for Children, by the Mexican 
composer, Silvestre Revueltas, their 
first hearing in United States. She 
ended her group with a lilting and unu- 
sual composition, ‘Aleluya’, by another 
composer, Manuel M. Ponce. The art- 
ist revealed a fine stage presence at 
this, her North American debut. In- 
stead of the Handel air, she sang at the 
evening program on Dec. 8 ‘Heute 
Hoch’, from the ‘Coffee Cantata’, by 
Bach, a composition of beauty and 
charm seldom heard. At both perform- 
ances, a justly deserved ovation was 
given the young, well-schooled singer. 

Rolon Music Well Received 

The orchestra was in splendid form, 
and played with surety and _ verve, 
opening the program with the over- 
ture from the ‘Rosamunde’ music by 








Irma Gonzales 


AUDITION 








Jack Sperry 


Sperry, who is the son of Mrs. Amelia 
Sperry of the Community Concert Serv- 
ice, accompanied Miss Gambarelli to the 
fort where she entertained the Thirtieth 
Division, Army Intelligence Service, of 
which Headquarters Company, Jack 
Sperry is Staff Sergeant. 

The dancer was well received. 


TEL 


WINNER 


Schubert. After the .intermission, a 
group called ‘Zapotlan’, in three parts, 
‘Campestre’, ‘Gallo Romantico’, and 
‘Fiesta’, by the Mexican composer José 
Rolon, was given its first rendition in 
the United States. This proved of 
great melodic interest. The composer 
was present for the event, and was 
called to the platform to receive the 
well deserved applause. An arrange- 
ment of the ‘Arkansas Traveler’ by 
Mark Phillips, trombonist in the or 
chestra, was also well received and the 
composer took a bow. The program 
closed with Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’, which was listened to with in 
terest. The narrator was Louis Veda 
Quince. At the evening program, an 
encore, “The Iron Foundry,’ was added. 

The first program for children was 
given by the Dallas Symphony at Fair 
Park auditorium on Dec. 6 to a sold- 
out house. A program planned espe- 
cially for children was enthusiastically 
received. Several songs were sung by 
the children accompanied by the or- 
chestra. For the first time in several 
seasons the Dallas Symphony gave pro- 
grams out of the city. The first of this 
series was given in San Angelo, Texas, 
on Dec. 12, a Children’s Concert in the 
afternoon, and another program in the 
evening. On Dec. 15, a concert was 
given in Denton, Tex. 

MABEL CRANFILL 
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Luboshutz and Nemenoff Will Play Only 
Original Two Piano Works at Concert 


When Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo pianists, give their an- 
nual New York recital in Town Hall 
on Jan. 23, their entire program will 
be devoted to works originally written 
for two pianos. There will be no tran 
scriptions or special arrangements. 

On Oct. 9 the duo-pianists opened 
their present season, which include- 
more than forty engagements in th« 
mid-West, South, New England and 
fourteen towns in Canada, covering 
more than eighteen states. Major cities 
to be visited are Boston, Chicago, De 
troit, Dayton, Raleigh, Rocheste: 
Augusta and New York. The tour wi! 
end in mid-Spring. 
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by William Boyce, the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English composer, and Samuel 
Barber’s Essay for Orchestra. Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’ Symphony 
and Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto 
made up the remainder of the bill. The 
Boyce Symphony, in Constant Lam- 
bert’s transcription, was performed in 
a vigorous, straightforward manner, 
which served to project its healthy An- 
glo-Saxon spirit. Mr. Barber’s compo- 
sition was likewise given a revealing 
presentation, and in its construction, 
development of ideas, and instrumenta- 
tion, there was much to be admired. 

Mr. Foster, who was making his 
Chicago debut, played the Beethoven 
concerto with virility, using a robust 
tone and a sturdy, free style. 

An orchestra made up of Chicago at- 
torneys and conducted by Avern Scol- 
nick, was organized recently. It consists 
of forty-five players, and every orches- 
tral choir is represented. Rehearsals are 
held each Tuesday evening at the Bar 
Association headquarters. The orches- 
tra will make its debut in the latter part 
of January at a Bar Association dinner. 

B. 

The Chicago Business Men’s orches- 
tra, conducted by George Dasch, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 29, 


Beal Hober, soprano, appearing as 
soloist. 
George Chavchavadze, pianist, was 


soloist with the Civic Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor, in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 6. An imaginative inter- 
pretation of Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor, had ample support from the 
group of young musicians. The orches- 
tral portion of the program contained 
popular symphonic works drawn from 
the Chicago Symphony’s files. Q. 


PETRI AND ERICOURT 
GIVE PIANO RECITALS 


Local Organizations Sponsor 
Programs by Singers and 
Instrumentalists 

Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—On Dec. 2 in 
Orchestra Hall, the Adult Education 
Council presented Egon Petri, Dutch 
pianist, in its popular Musical Arts 
Piano Series. Mr. Petri offered Charles 
V. Alkan’s ‘Symphony’, Beethoven’s 
variations on a waltz by Diabelli, and 
Liszt’s “Venice and Naples’. He played 
the music in a scholarly manner, al- 
lowing it to stand on its own merits and 
disdaining tricks of showmanship. 

Ella Steele, soprano, appeared in re- 
cital on Dec. 4 in Kimball Hall. Her 
program consisted of songs by Donaudy, 
Marx, Arensky, Mozart, Obradors, 
Pierne, Ravel, Saint-Saens, and others. 
Assisting Miss Steele were Ann Hawry- 
liw, violinist, and Carolyn Solfronk, 
flutist. Walter Steindel provided ac- 
companiments at the piano. The recital 
was sponsored by Zeta Chapter of Phi 
Beta. 

Daniel Ericourt, French pianist, gave 
a recital in Orchestral Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 7 for the benefit of the 
Free French relief fund. His natural 
feeling for French music and his ex- 
traordinary faculty for interpreting it 
effectively were demonstrated in Ravel’s 
‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ and in a 
Debussy group. He also gave com- 
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CIVIC EXECUTIVES 
GREET ARTISTS IN 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Welcoming the First 
Artists on the Civic 
Music Association 
Series Are (Left to 
Right) Mrs. Richard J. 
Miller, President of the 
Wednesday Club; Mrs. 
Lloyd V. White, Chair- 
man of the Civic Music 
Association; the Art- 
ists, Blanche Thebom 
and Nathan Milstein, 
and Dr. M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Honorary 
President of the Civic 
Music Association and 
Director of Music Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania 


HarrispurG, Pa., Dec. 17.—Blanche 
Thebom, contralto, and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, gave one of the most en- 
joyable concerts of the season before the 
Wednesday Club Civic Music Associa- 
tion recently. The course that is being 
presented this year in addition to these 


petent and imaginative performances of 
the Bach-Busoni. prelude and Fugue for 
Organ in D, and Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata. 


Fine Arts Quartet Plays 

On the same day, the Fine Arts 
String Quartet, in the second concert of 
its Twilight Chamber Music series, 
again played to a capacity audience in 
Fullerton Hall. The program consisted 
of Mozart’s Quintet in E Flat (K 407), 
Hindemith’s Quartet No. 3, Op. 22, and 
Brahms’s Sextet in B Flat for two vio- 
lins, two violas and two ’cellos. Mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts String Quartet 
are: Leonard Sorkin, Bernard Senescu, 
Sheppard Lehnoff, and George Sopkin. 
Assisting at this concert were Helen 
Kotas, Armand Roth, and Jenska Slebos. 

B. 

John Charles Gilbert, erstwhile man- 
ager of the Civic Opera House and 
Civic Theater, gave his own recital in 
the latter house on the afternoon of 
Dec. 7. His fine baritone voice was 
heard to good advantage in a carefully 
selected list. Dramatic force, pleasing 
stage presence and intelligent interpre- 
tation gave individuality to his program. 

Helen Levine, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in Kimball Hall on Dec. 9, play- 
ing compositions by Mozart, Brahms, 
Bach, Grieg, Griffes, Respighi, Palm- 
gren and Corelli-Godowsky. 

Cecil Leeson, saxophonist, assisted by 
Saul Dorfman, pianist, was heard in 
Kimball Hall on Dec. 7. Mr. Leeson’s 
playing had considerable variety and he 
succeeded in making the saxophone an 
interesting solo instrument. Q. 

Larry Adler, harmonica player, and 
Paul Draper, tap dancer, gave a joint 
recital in the Civic Theater on Dec. 9. 
Mr. Adler played Vivaldi’s Concerto in 
A Minor with a delicacy and artistic 
sense that made one forget almost en- 
tirely the lowly character of his instru- 
ment. In other compositions, such as 
Debussy’s ‘Girl with the Flaxen Hair’ 
Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and De- 
Falla’s ‘Fire Dance’, he used many of 
the tricks customary to vaudeville en- 
tertainers. 

Mr. Draper, who made the occasion 
extremely informal by stammering 
quaint remarks between numbers, tapped 
intriguingly to music by Scarlatti, Han- 
del, Bach, Paradies, Lecuona and 
Johann Strauss. J. Calvin Jackson pro- 
vided piano accompaniments for both 
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two artists includes: Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Jarmila Novotna, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Ernest McChesney, and 
John Charles Thomas. This is the fifth 
season under the Civic Music Plan and 
twenty-nine artists have been presented. 
This year the membership is over 2,100. 


artists and also presented a group of 
solos. In the second part of the pro- 
gram the three men devoted themselves 
to popular music. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended. B. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Gives Local Premieres of Works 
at Initial Concert of 
New Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Enthusias- 
tically welcomed by a large audience, 
the New Center of Music Chamber Or- 
chestra began its 
second season and 
a series of popular- 
priced Sunday eve- 
ning concerts with 
an admirably per- 
formed program in 
the Town Hall on 
Dec. 7. The group 
of nearly forty 
young professional 
musicians evinced 
responsive spirit 
under the leader- 
ship of Joseph 
Levine. William Kapell, pianist, a re- 
cent Naumburg Award winner was 
soloist in Beethoven’s Concerto No. 2, 
in B Flat, exhibiting deft technique and 
substantial musicianship. Another 
high light of the program was Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso for strings and piano, 
with Vladimir Sokoloff playing the 
solo part. 

Interesting in mood and instrumenta- 
tion was Aaron Copland’s ‘Quiet City’ 
having its initial hearing here, with 
solo passages for English horn and 
trumpet played by MacLean Snyder and 
James Tamburini. Another novelty, 
locally, was an Intermezzo for Strings 
by Serge Hovey, twenty-one-year old 
California composer. The concert was 
concluded with the unfamiliar Overture 
to Handel’s ‘Hercules’. 








Joseph Levine 





Elizabeth Crawford Sings at Sweet Briar 

Elizabeth Crawford, a soprano, has 
concluded her Fall season of concerts, 
which included an engagement at Sweet 
Briar College of which she is an 
alumna. She was also the soloist at the 
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opening concert of the Candlelight Mu- 
sicales at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on Nov. 11. She opens the new 
year’s season as Leonora in ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ in Buffalo on Jan. 15, and will be 
heard in recital in New York and Penn- 
sylvania in January and February. 


CINCINNATI FORCES 
PLAY IN LOUISVILLE 


Goossens Conducts Symphony 
in Opening Concert 
of Guest Series 

Loutsvitte, Dec. 20.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony, presented by the Sym- 
phony Concert Society of Louisville, 
opened its current season of three con- 
certs in Louisville at the Memorial Au- 
ditorium on Ney. 18. After the custom- 
ary playing of the national anthem, Mr. 
Goossens and the orchestra opened the 
program with an inspired reading of 
Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ overture. Next 
came works by Mr. Goossens, ‘By the 
Tarn’ and ‘Rhythmic Dance’. Both were 
enthusiastically received. 

The Third Symphony of Roy Harris 
was a triumph for Mr. Goossens and 
the orchestra, for the work was played 
with security and splendid sonority of 
tone. ‘The Walk to the Paradise Gar- 
den’ and ‘Francesca da Rimini’ pro- 
vided opportunity for a new demonstra- 
tion of the eloquence that Mr. Goossens 
can evoke from the orchestra. The ap- 
plause made an encore inevitable, and 
dedicating the perfermance to the com- 
poser “wherever he might be at the mo- 
ment”, Mr. Goossens led the ‘First Ru- 
manian Rhapsody’ of George Enesco. 

H. W. HauscHILp 


Story of Astrid Varnay 

(Continued from page 7) 
and many contraltos as well want to 
sing Isolde! Next to that, | want to do 
Kundry. The two different aspects of 
Kundry’s character are very interesting 
to study and I should like to see what 
I could do with them. 

“Outside of study, I really haven’t 
had much time to learn things. My 
favorite sport—aren’t singers all sup- 
posed to have a favorite sport?—is at 
present answering the telephone and 
giving interviews. It’s fun but it does 
keep me away from my work. And, 
although my criticisms were all good, 
I want to do better. You have to plan 
out things and then try them when you 
are on the stage. There doesn’t seem 
to be any other way. I suppose that’s 
what ‘stage experience’ really is. 

“Well, I’ve had my start, because I 
don’t feel that it is anything but a start, 
and now we'll see what’s going to hap- 
pen. All I can say is that I intend to 
do my best’’! 





Trapp Family Sings in Norwich 

Norwicu, Conn., Dec. 20.—The Nor- 
wich Community Concert Association 
presented as the second concert of its 
season the Trapp Family Singers. The 
group gave an unusual and delightful 
program on the evening of Nov. 10. The 
National Symphony conducted by Dr. 
Hans Kindler was heard on Dec. 11. 
Moissaye Boguslawski was the soloist 
in the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor piano 
Concerto. Two more concerts are sched- 
uled: on Feb. 4 with Gregor Piatagor- 
sky, cellist; and Helen Jepson, soprano, 
on March 23. 





—— 
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New York Concerts 





(Continued from page 28) 


koff and Rachmaninoff; excerpts from 
Glinka’s ‘A Life for the Czar’ and six 
Tchaikovsky selections, called ‘Recollec- 
tions of Tchaikovsky’, arranged by C. 
Shvedoff; and folk and other songs ar- 
ranged by Mr. Jaroff. 

The striking precision of the chorus was 
again its chief asset. Rhythms were clear, 
the intonation flawless and the attacks and 
releases uniform and crisp. Many of the 
effects achieved were more for effect’s sake 
than for the musical demands of the com- 
positions, but Mr Jaroff drew just what 
he wanted from his well drilled forces and 
the capacity audience was well pleased. 
The unique falsetto of the tenors was ex- 
pertly utilized in the female chorus, ‘Gaily 
Flows the Water in Springtime’, from ‘A 
Life for the Czar’. 

The contrasts of tone quality seemed 
almost endless, ranging from the restrained 
projection of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Blessed Art 
Thou, O Lord’, to the full voiced singing 
of Zakharoff’s ‘On the Black Horse’. The 
concert opened with an arrangement of 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’, which re- 
vealed the distinct diction of the ensemble. 





Selma Kramer Richard Korn 


Korn Conducts Alumni Concert 


The Concert Theatre was opened the 
evening of Dec. 12 with a program by the 
National Orchestral Association Alumni 
Orchestra of thirty-four pieces conducted by 
Richard Korn and assisted by Selma 
Kramer, pianist, and John Garth, 3rd, bari- 
tone. Formerly a motion picture house, the 
new hall proved to be an intimate one 
with good acoustics and a pleasant at- 
mosphere. A generous audience was on 
hand for the opening. 

Mr. Korn, making his conductorial bow, 
displayed sound musicianship and a firm 
podium technique. The program, of rela- 
tively light music, had been well rehearsed 
and was played with professional precision. 
Miss Kramer was heard to good advantage 
in Franck’s ‘Variations Symphoniques’ 
and Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasia’. Her tone 
was warm and her technique good. Mr. 
Garth sang with the orchestra in a per- 
formance of a suite from ~‘Gershwin’s 
‘Porgy and Bess’. The Overture to 
Strauss’s ‘Fledermaus’, Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite No. 1 and the Overture to Sullivan’s 
‘Pirates of Penzance’ were also es ae 


George Chavchavadze, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 13, afternoon: 


Gavotte and Variations................ Rameau 
Sonata in C Major, Op. 53 (‘Waldstein’) 
Beethoven 


Fantaisie, quasi Sonate (‘D’Aprés une lecture 
SE RI ES ere: Liszt 
Fairy Tale in E Minor, Op. 34, No. 2 
Medtner 
Three Preludes, in B Flat Minor, Op. 34, No. 
16; F Sharp Major, Op. 34, No. 13, and E 
Flat Minor, Op. 34, No, 14...... Shostakovitch 
March from ‘The Love of Three Oranges’, 
Eran dedicates oa b nes bee diaed an Prokofie ff 
Ballade in G Minor, Op. 23, No. 1; Nocturne 
in F Major, Op. 15, No. 1; Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor, Op. 31, No. 2............. Chopin 
Thrice-familiar as they are, the Rameau 
Gavotte and Variations can still be enjoy- 
able when they are played with the deli- 
cacy, the fleetness and the tonal sensitivity 
of Mr. Mr. Chavchavadze’s opening per- 
formance at this recital. For once, the 
decorative figurations were properly pro- 
portioned and the filagree of the work 
sounded just like that, and not like the 
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Serge Jaroff George Chavchavadze 


voices of a Bach fugue. Many pianists 
seem to think that all eighteenth century 
music should sound like Bach, not to men- 
tion the fact that their conception of Bach 
is usually hopelessly pedantic. But Mr. 
Chavchavadze played this music lightly 
and gracefully, as it should be done. 

Notable also was his treatment of the 
opening measures of Beethoven’s ‘Wald- 
stein’ Sonata. Here again, he produced a 
musical and convincing sound instead of 
the metronomic scramble which one often 
hears. His performance was intelligent 
throughout the work, though one missed 
something of its strength and sinew, espe- 
cially in the rondo. In the romantic sweep 
of Liszt’s Fantaisie the pianist was more at 
home. Apart from a tendency of his tone 
to become hard in loud passages, his play- 
ing was supple and full of color. The vir- 
tuosity in this performance was always 
governed by a sensitive imagination. But 
the finest part of the recital came with the 
closing groups. Both the Shostakovitch 
and the Chopin music found the pianist at 
his best. The changing moods and hues of 
the music were convincingly reflected in 
his playing. 


Rudolf Firkusny, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 14, evening. 


I Os Oe I on ane sa de ckbeb ihe res Bach 
Variations on a Minuet of Duport, K. 573 
ozart 
Sonata in B Minor, Ou. 58............ Chopin 
’October 1, 1905’: ‘Presentiment—Death’ 
anacek 
ee EEE, i. 6.04 y5 00.95.6004 035006 artinu 


Four Czech Dances: ‘Medved’ (‘The Bear’), 
Polka in F Sharp Minor, Polka in E Fiat, 
UMMEES  Sidoge tots cedcistinves tenets Smetana 
It is three years since Rudolf Fir- 

kusny, a young Czechoslovakian pianist 
with European concert experience behind 
him, was heard here last, and either the 
impression he made at that time had faded 
or he has made a noteworthy advance in 
his art since then for the mature artistic 
grasp and technical competency he re- 
vealed at this recital came as a surprise 
to the professional observers. There was 
a large audience, made up mainly of his 
compatriots, and the applause he received 
at every pause in the program was of 
ovational dimensions. 

Mr. Firkusny’s best playing from every 
standpoint was done in the second half 
of the program given over to Czechoslo- 
vakian composers. Here there was in 
every instance a communicative fervor 
that had not been consistently present 
previously, the approach to the standard 
masters having been a more external one, 
and he gave a compelling delineation of 
his teacher Janacek’s poignantly expressed 
grief and horror over the murder of a 
workman by the police during a students’ 
demonstration, in ‘October 1, 1905’. The 
six short pieces by Martinu, which were 
given their first performance here, proved 
to be of much less significance, but the 
Smetana dances, rooted in the spirit of 
a peasant people, and played with authori- 
tative conviction and great élan, were of 
seizing effect. The Furiant, which af- 
forded the pianist opportunity to display 
his extraordinary octave velocity, was de- 
veloped with brilliantly furious climactic 
spirit ahd results. 

In the earlier works the pianist dis- 
played impressive facility and articulation 
clean-cut to the point of being brittle. Too 
often the tone was harsh, and in the Bach 
Toccata its character was too wiry for 
the Fugue, in particular. Nor were the 
Mozart Variations invested with sufficient 
nuance. The Chopin Sonata was musi- 
cally conceived and it was given a well 
proportioned reading. The main part of 
the Scherzo, it is true, was too heavy in 


Rudolf Firkusny 


The Trapp 
Family 
Singers 


touch, but, apart from that, the good ef- 

fect was cumulative up to and through 

the last movement, which was exception- 

ally well played. C. 
The Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. Franz Wasner, conductor. 
Hall, Dec. 14, afternoon: 
‘Ave Regina coelorum’.......... Peter Philips 
‘Crux fidelis’...... King John IV of Portugal 
Cate, “AVG BEOPW acc cccscccccescsesec Mozart 
‘Whom Have Ye Seen, O Shepherds?’ | 
Richard Dering 
‘Tanzen und Springen’....Hans Leo Hassler 
‘Song of Parting’; ‘Night Watch’....Brahms 
Swedish Dance Carol ; 
arr. by Katherine K. Davis 
‘La Volta’, for tenor recorder and virginal 
William Byrd 
Gavotte, for tenor recorder and virginal 
andel 
Minuet, for trio of recorders.......... Mozart 
Sonata con arie, for recorders, viola da 
gamba and spinet 
Johann Heinrich Schmelzer 
‘From Heaven High I Came to Earth’ 
Old Christmas Carol 


Town 


Carols: si 
‘Shepherds, Wake, for It Is Midnight’ 
(Tyrolean); ‘Away In a Manger’ (Ger- 
man); ‘Shepherds, Shake Off Your 


Drowsy Sleep’ (French) 
rr. by Franz Wasner 


a 
‘All In the Morning” (English) 
arr. by R. Vaughan Williams 
‘Today the Heavenly Portals Open 
Wideé’ (Tyrolean) 
arr. by Franz Wasner 

SE TS a kcesiencqeessss Franz Gruber 

The first of their scheduled two Christ- 
mas concerts found the Trapp Family 
Singers in top form, with a huge Christ- 
mas tree on one side of the stage lending 
seasonal atmosphere. The program, made 
up of some of their old favorites and sev- 
eral fresh and worthy additions to their 
repertoire, was an especially enjoyable 
one, and the audience obviously took great 
delight in all that they offered, whether 
vocally or instrumentally. 

The listener was impressed anew by 
their remarkably well blended voices, the 
chaste beauty of their singing of sacred 
music and the communicative spirit with 
which the carols were imbued. The play- 
ing of the recorders had its usual quaint- 
ness of flavor, and there was special charm 
in the performance of the Schmelzer So- 
nata for recorders, viola da gamba and 
spinet. Dr. Wasner, the family’s able di- 
rector and coach, presided at the virginal 
in this and the Handel gavotte. The two 
youngest daughters, Rosemary and Elean- 
ore, still in their early ’teens, were intro- 
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Obituary 


Cecil Forsyth 


Cecil Forsyth, noted British musicologist 
and composer, died in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, on Dec. 7. He was born in 
Greenwich, England, on Nov. 30, 1870, the 
son of Dr. David Forsyth, for years the 
associate of Joseph Lister, the famous 
British surgeon. He was educated at 
Cranbrook and the University of Edin- 
burgh and went later to the Royal College 
of Music in London where his teachers 
were Villiers Stanford and Parry. For 
several years he was a viola player in the 
London Philharmonic and also in the 
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Larry Gordon 


duced at this concert and were given op- 
portunity to prove their commendable skill 
as recorder players in a number inserted 
especially for their debut, in which, also, 
Dr, Wasner played the virginal. 

The Baroness von Trapp made her usual 
explanatory comments in even better Eng- 
lish than was at her command last season 
and described the old Austrian Christmas 
custom, repeated from last year, with 
which the program ended. With the stage 
darkened and suggesting a living-room, 
the entire family came in, one by one, with 
their lanterns, disposed of them on table 
and floor, and sat around singing carols, 
with the stage lighted only by the lan- 
terns and the tree. In this last picturesque 
scene a special role was played by the 
two-and-a-half-years old baby son, who 
was permitted to come in with his lantern 
like his elders. 


Feuermann Plays with New Friends 


Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, and Albert 
Hirsh, pianist, appeared at the eighth con- 
cert of the New Friends of Music on the 
afternoon of Dec. 14 in place of Lotte Leh- 
mann, who was to have sung the Schubert 
‘Schone Miillerin’ cycle, but was prevented 
by illness. The Kolisch Quartet was also 
heard on the program. 

Mr. Feuermann and Mr. Hirsh collabo- 
rated artistically in performing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘cello Sonata in D, Op. 58. The 
work itself is a pleasant lyrical one that 
does not stand equal to the composer’s best 
efforts. However, Mr. Feuermann devoted 
warm tone and fine phrasing to his read- 
ing, which lifted it well above mediocrity. 
Mr. Hirsh assisted with accuracy, fine bal- 
ance and sympathetic understanding. 

The Kolisch Quartet contributed expert 
readings of Mozart’s quartets in E Fiat, 
K. 438, and F, K. 590, M. 


Willem van den Andel, Pianist 


Willem van den Andel, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 3. His prin- 
cipal offering was the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata 
of Beethoven and he also played excerpts 
from the Brahms Waltzes, Debussy’s 
‘Clair de Lune’ and ‘La Cathédral En- 
gloutie’, a Brahms Rhapsodie, and works 
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Queen’s Hall Orchestra. He spent some 
time as a conductor of light opera. Since 
1914, he has made his home in this country, 
living in New York where he was asso- 
ciated with the H. W. Gray music pub- 
lishing firm. 

Mr. Forsyth’s compositions included 
works in a variety of forms. He wrote 
two operas, ‘Westward Ho’ and ‘Cinder- 
ella’, two comic operas in which he col- 
laborated with A. Scott-Gatty; a violin 
concerto and a work for viola and or- 
chestra, four orchestral studies founded on 
‘Les Misérables’; “The Last Supper’ for 
baritone, chorus and orchestra, as well as 
numerous part songs and vocal solos. 

Perhaps his most valuable contribution 
to musical literature is his ‘Orchestration’ 
which is not only authoritative but written 
in an exceedingly interesting style. 
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POVLA FRIJSH ANALYZES 


Technique Must Be a Servant 
Not a Master If Complete 
Expression Is To Be Attained 


By Povia FriJsu 


tion of life; a re-living, as it were, of the 

same deep experience through which the poet 
and the composer were moved to create the song. 
True interpretation therefore is re-creative. Most 
people are under the impression that a good voice 
and some musical talent are all that one needs to 
sing a song well; that the beauty of the voice is 
an end in itself, and not the means to an end that 
it should be. The voice, to the true interpreter, is 
only the vehicle. The song is not created to dis- 
play the voice; but, rather, the voice to interpret 
the song. The art of song interpretation, then, de- 
mands certain essentials—not just a good voice and 
some musical talent—but essentials which will link 
together the singer’s heart and brain. 

Closely allied with the art of interpretation, is the 
art of living; for a great song is an expression of 
life, and to interpret truly one must have a keen 
understanding of life. The poetry and music of 
a song can only be clarified, and the message of 
the poet and the composer truly expressed when 
the singer links his life with his singing, and his 
singing with his life. The importance of this one 
point can never be over-emphasized to young sing- 
ers. 

Most young singers are baffled by the question, 
“Why do you sing?” That is a question that every 
student should already have answered to and for him- 
self. Some say they sing because they know or have 
been told that they have nice voices. Some say it is be- 
cause they like music and find it nice to give pleasure 
to friends and small groups of people. Others sing 
because singing promises a career. All of these 
answers are legitimate, but not compelling. Aspir- 
ing artists know that, if they wish to interpret, 
it is urgent that they learn to express themselves 
in song just as they express themselves in life—in 
laughter, tears, happiness or sadness. Singing must 
mean to the real interpretative artist something that 
is ever present and important. It is not merely a 
diversion to be indulged in and forgotten. Expres- 
sion is life. They seek to express. 


sk true interpretation of a song is a reflec- 


Vocal Technique Is a Tool 


A solid vocal technique is only one of the singer’s 
tools, but it is a tool through which the singer’s power 
of expression may be freed. Technique may be ac- 
quired, sometimes in a matter of months; but to 
absorb it takes years, for there is no quick way of 
gaining complete control of the voice; and the 
knowledge and control of the voice must be so thor- 
oughly absorbed that its application becomes auto- 
matic. Technique must be the singer’s servant, not 
his master; for complete expression is only possible 
to the singer who has gained this command. 

Obviously, full technical mastery contributes to, 
but does not make a great singer. A perfect voice, 
a perfect sound without meaning, is like a beautiful 
house without anyone living in it. Expression, which 
is part imagination, part magnetism, and part tone 
color, is the missing factor. The singer who brings 
imagination to his art, has the power to be what he 
is singing. If the singer is the word and the thought 
that he is singing, in that moment he is free. Free- 
dom, to the singer, is power; the power to recognize 
unfailingly, and to reflect the “essence” of a poem— 
its mood and feeling ; power to sway the human heart 
of those to whom he sings, making them realize that 
they are alive, increasing their capacity for feeling, 
and intensifying their sense of life by throwing open 
the windows of their imagination. 

Those to whom he sings are held in the hollow of 
the singer’s hand by a magnetism that is an inde- 


Marcus Blechman 


Povla Frijsh 


scribable “something” which passes from the singer 
to the audience, and from the audience to the singer. 
Each acts and reacts on the other in an ever increas- 
ing degree. This magnetism is a pure gift, born to 
the human being. It is one of the greatest gifts the 
singer can have, for the possession of it, like freedom, 
means power. 

Now, with a solid vocal technique, freedom of ex- 
pression, imagination, magnetism, and power, the 
singer, in order to interpret a song, must have tone 
color, tor without tone color, there is no variety, and 
dramatic illustration is impossible. Tone color is the 
physical response of the vocal instrument to the 
thought, the feeling. In this matter of tone coloring, 
the singer differs greatly from the instrumentalist, 
for the singer is himself his instrument. He can not 
work for tone color in the same way that, for example, 
a pianist can. The pianist can listen to the quality 
and color of his tone at the instant of production; 
but not so the singer. It is a scientific fact that a 
singer cannot hear the overtones of his own voice, 
and so is not able to judge his own tone color, but 
must judge the measure of his achievement by the 
reaction of his listeners. Nowadays, it is possible for 
a singer to hear his own voice through the medium of 
the phonograph recording; but, unless the recording 
process has been engineered by a professional tech- 
nician, or one who really knows the intricacies of 
recording, the result is not always completely honest. 


Poem Is the Kernel of the Song 


The aim of every interpretative singer is to reflect 
and re-create the initial impulse the composer re- 
ceived from the poem itself. The poem is the kernel 
of the song, and it is from the poem that the song 
takes its color. Great poetry is so essential to the 
art of the interpreter that one should prefer rather to 
interpret a perfect poem set to indifferent music than 
to sing meaningless words set to a lovely tune. The 
color of the song, the picture of the poem, must be 
painted in every detail upon the inner vision of the 
singer so that the mood, which is the inner quality 
of the song, may be reflected in the atmosphere which 
the singer re-creates. Every song has a mood and an 
atmosphere which the singer re-creates. Every song 
has a mood and an atmosphere. The mood is the in- 
ner quality, the atmosphere the outer. For example, 
in Brahms’s ‘Feldeinsamkeit’, one may say that the 
mood or inner quality is one of utter contentment, 
while the atmosphere or outer quality is one of bodily 
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languor. With this mood and atmosphere painted or 
impressed upon the singer’s inner vision, the question 
of interpretation is not what one may put into 
‘Feldeinsamkeit’, but rather what one can draw out 
ot it. 

In interpreting, or drawing out and reflecting the 
mood and atmosphere of a song, one of course needs 
clear diction. Most singers exercise caution in that 
respect, but many neglect the same care regarding the 
mobility of the features and the expression of the 
eyes. In daily life, one expresses and characterizes 
one’s emotions through the mobility of the features 
and the expression of the eyes, and one must do the 
same thing in interpreting a song for—if it may be 
said again—a song is a living thing, a reflection of 
life. 

As an interpretative singer accepts the importance 
of clear diction, so he accepts the importance of 
rhythm, for rhythm is the soul and motive power of 
music, and without it, no music and no interpretation 
can be complete. 

If the artist accepts the premise that the song is 
not created to display the voice, but the voice to in- 
terpret the song, then the building of programs as- 
sumes its true importance. A program, first of all, 
must be alive. Songs are better arranged according 
to their moods rather than the historical positions of 
the composers, and should be chosen with a great 
sense of proportion. The public is too often asked to 
sit through programs consisting of song after song 
about death and broken hearts. There are other 
song moods which must not be ignored. The liter- 
ature of music is crowded with songs, both classical 
and modern, with enchantingly witty and delight- 
fully satirical words. Some of these, carefully chosen, 
will lighten, in a harmonious way, the sombreness of 
any program. A word might be said, too, about that 
fallacy that songs in English are necessarily inferior 
to songs in a foreign language. There are a great 
number of songs in English, songs by American and 
English composers, which should be sung constantly. 
They should be placed in the program according to 
their moods, and not indiscriminately lumped in the 
traditional “closing group of songs in English”. 


Pianist Must Be a Collaborating Artist 


On the concert platform, the interpreter does not 
stand alone, but depends greatly upon his pianist who 
must be a collaborating artist. What is needed is 
not an “accompanist” to follow the singer, but a fel- 
low artist to whom the poetry of the song means as 
much as it must to the interpreter, an artist who 
understands what it is to sing mentally with the 
singer, who understands the proportions of the song 
and the balance of the musical phrase, and who can 
color his piano tone in sympathy with the color tone 
of the voice. The treatment of the song as a whole 
is one of the secrets of interpretation, for the inter- 
pretation starts from the very first note, be it played 
by the pianist or sung by the singer. It demands the 
closest team work; never for an instant must the 
mood be lost until the song is ended. No singer, 
however great, can achieve a complete tonal and 
poetic fusion without the collaboration of a true 
artist at the piano. 

In summing up this discussion of the means by 
which song interpretation is achieved, there are 
certain generalities which should mean something to 
any singer. Do not ever make the mistake of lower- 
ing your standard. Never compare yourself with any 
other artist—that may weaken your purpose. Your 
voice, your talent, your energy, your intelligence, 
your capacity for work belong to you alone. Remem- 
ber that each one of us has his own niche, where he 
belongs and in which he can best fulfill his purpose. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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U PON the recent retifement of Glenn 
Woods, longtime director of mu- 
sic in the Oakland, Cal., schools, prom- 
inent MENC 
member and of- 
ficial, and presi- 
dent last term of 
the California- 
Western MEC, 
his work was en- 
trusted to the cap- 
able hands of an 
instructor identi- 
fied with the mu- 
sic department of 
the Oakland 
Eulelia S. Buttelmen schools for many 
years, Herman 
Trutner, soldier, musician and educator. 
The background of Mr. Trutner’s 
family life from earliest childhood boasts 
a wealth of “thriller” material, with 
Indians, pioneers, wars and music in 
about equal parts. Born into Army life, 
the son of a Civil War veteran who later 
became Chief Musician of the 13th U. S. 
Infantry, Herman Trutner, Jr., early 
combined a music career with vigorous 
action in the drama of United States 
history. One of his first memories is of 
the land-dash into newly-opened terri- 
tory, which he witnessed from his 
father’s post along the famous Cimar- 
ron. At eight years of age, he was 
already playing in his father’s band, 
and later enlisted as a regular member 
of the regiment. 
Before his next phase of military ex- 
perience, he took extended leave which 
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he spent in study in New York and 
playing in many groups, one of which 
was the Buffalo Symphony. With the 
outbreak of Spanish-American hostili- 
ties, he got his quota of trenches, gun- 
fire and yellow fever. After the war, 
and following his marriage, Herman, 
Jr., took his father’s place as band 
leader of the regiment. Soon there- 
after he was involved in the Philippine 
entanglement for some years, and was 
given the post of First Lieutenant in 
charge of bands in the 8th Division of 
the 72nd Infantry. 

With the close of the Philippine 
phase, Mr. Trutner had completed 28 
years of service in one regiment and 
one band! Oddly enough, this year 
marks the end of just 28 years of his 
service in one school and one school 
department. He is reputed to be the 
oldest supervisor, in point of service, in 
the U. S. Additionally, he has taught 
summer sessions of music, has been ac- 
tive in direction of all-state and all- 
conference bands and orchestras, has 
occupied offices of importance in educa- 
tion, and has led several local bands. 
He was president of the California- 
Western MEC in 1931. Mr. Trutner is 
to be congratulated on holding two en- 
viable records of distinguished ministry 
to his country. 

6&2 

A communication from H. W. Haus- 
child of Buechtel, Ky., is responsible for 
valuable information regarding musical 
progress in the Louisville area. A group 
called The Friends of Music has been 
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formed under the leadership of Dr. 
Gerhard Herz, of the University of 
Louisville Music School. Meetings of 
the group are held twice monthly, at 
which time programs of recorded music 
are played, with principal attention 
given to selections to be offered by or- 
chestras and visiting artists in the 
various concert series in Louisville. The 
music is accompanied by comments and 
elucidations by Dr. Herz. The pro- 
grams have proven very stimulating to 
music appreciation in Louisville, and 
constitute a popular activity of the 
University. Members pay a charge of 
fifty cents a semester to create funds 
for purchase of records. 

It appears that the idea has been so 
successful that The Little Theatre of 
the Dance (the Lillias Courtney School 
of Ballet) has adopted a similar pro- 
cedure, lately presenting a preview and 
lecture on the History of the Ballet, 
and the Ballets scheduled for perform- 
ance by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. There will be many echoes to 
Mr. Hauschild’s feeling that the Louis- 
ville plan is worthy of wide emulation 
in the interest of furthering the under- 
standing and enjoyment of music by 
people everywhere, particularly in those 
centers where such interest is unde- 
veloped. 

*” *” * 


Like father, like son, is far from the 
rule, but in the case of Harper C. May- 
bee of the music faculty at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, the phrase 
has real meaning. The youngest of the 
Maybee’s four sons is one of the busiest 
young musicians in the state. In the 
final year of his college course, he held 
concurrently a solo position in a fore- 
most city church, directed the choir of 
a smaller church, sang for schools and 
civic organizations, and handled a 
major baritone role in the college pres- 
entation of the opera ‘Martha’. 

This season finds young Maybee in 
charge of music in one of the larger 
consolidated schools of the state, where 
it is reported he is on call for every- 
thing musical, including a stint of piano 
instruction (he is well-grounded as a 
pianist, having studied with H. Glenn 
Henderson, head of the piano depart- 
ment at Western and organist-choir- 
master of one of the leading churches of 
the city). 

At the holiday period, Harper, Jr., 
is soloist with the ‘Messiah’ forces at 
Grand Haven, and returns for an in- 
tensive bit of coaching, for their winter 
concert, of the singers whose church 
choir he formerly directed. Meanwhile, 
Harper Maybee, pere, this month con- 
ducted the greatest performance of the 
‘Messiah’ he has ever undertaken; 
twenty choirs and choruses assembled 
from all Michigan for the event. Mr. 
Maybee’s annual offering of the Handel 
masterwork is rated one of the finest in 
the Midwest. 

* * * 


According to announcement by the 
president of Drake University at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Frank B. Jordan of 
Bloomington, Ill., has been appointed 
dean of the college of fine arts there. 
Mr. Jordan, still in his early thirties, 
has been dean of the school of music 
at Illinois Wesleyan University for 
three years; he is a graduate of that 
institution, and became dean after ten 
years as a faculty member. 

Mr. Jordan is an organist, formerly a 
pupil of Arthur Dunham of Chicago 
and Edwin Arthur Kraft of Cleveland. 
He holds a master of music degree from 
Bush Conservatory, and has also studied 
at the universities of Wisconsin and 
Illinois, as well as at the Westminster 
choir school. His studies in conducting 





were pursued under John Finley Wil- 
liamson of Princeton. Mrs. Jordan is 
likewise an accomplished organist. 


x * x 


Some months ago this page featured 
an article about Alice Inskeep, a founder 
of the NENC and one of its most em- 
inent and beloved members. In the 
wake of her recent retirement from di- 
rection of music in the schools of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, shifts in personnel cover- 
ing three states have been noted. In 
this interesting game of musical chess, 
the moves have been thus: John E. 
Hutchins, former supervisor of vocal 
music in the Grand Island schools, Neb., 
succeeded Miss Inskeep at Cedar 
Rapids; James F. Nickerson, previously 
director of high school music in the 
Bay Shore, N. Y., High School, re- 
placed Mr. Hutchins at Grand Island; 
and John Goessling, unti] now super- 
visor of instrumental music, Bay Shore 
High School, rose to full directorship of 
music in the public schools of Bay 
Shore. 

a 

Mary E. Ireland, longtime supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Sacra- 
mento, this year voluntarily retired from 
her post. Despite the reluctance of the 
board of education, administrative staff 
and teaching corps to accept her deci- 
sion, Miss Ireland remained firm in her 
determination to devote her-whole time 
in future to family and friends. 

Her colleagues are enthusiastic in 
praise of Mary Ireland’s role in the 
drama of musical development along the 
Pacific seaboards, one of them referring 
to her as the “minute man” of Cali- 
fornia-Western history. She it was who 
guided her western group a few years 
ago to affiliate with the national body; 
thanks to her far-seeing counsel, the 
step was taken with unanimous ap- 
proval. Not long afterward she became 
president of the California-Western 
MEC, her term of office culminating in 
a memorable program in Los Angeles: 
a program triply successful in that it 
was sound educationally, representative 
of the territory and membership, and 
financially solvent. 

One of the secrets of Miss Ireland’s 
enviable record may lie in her essential 
modesty and selfless insistence on shar- 
ing credit with her associates. A gentle- 
woman in the true sense, Mary Ire- 
land is endowed with the gracious virtue 
of being able to make friends while in- 
fluencing people. 





Bradley College of Music to Issue 
Contemporary Chamber Music 

Prorta, Itt., Dec. 20.—Bradley College 
of Music is to publish a quarterly of 
chamber music consisting of contemporary 
works. These will be issued four times 
annually and will consist of works out of 
the scope of the average music publisher. 
The editor will be Halsey Stevens assisted 
by Ruth Ray, Lilias Mackinnon, George 
Landon and Hollace Arment. The first 
work to be issued will be a string quartet 
by Robert Palmer, a graduate of the East- 
man School of Music and now a member 
of the faculty of the University of Kansas. 





Eastman School Revives Operas 


RocuHeEster, Dec. 20.—Emanuel Balaban, 
director of the opera department of the 
Eastman School of Music, revived two 
former successes for the opening program 
on Dec. 9 and 10, in Kilbourn Hall. They 
were Offenbach’s ‘Pacquerette’, and 
Blech’s ‘The Sealed Chest’. The school 
orchestra, Dr. Paul White conducting, 
gave its second concert of the season in 
the Eastman Theater on Dec. 11. The 
program included Phillip James’s ‘Over- 
ture on French Noéls’, an excerpt from 
John Alden Carpenter’s ‘The Birthday of 
the Infanta’, Henry Hadley’s overture ‘In 
Bohemia’, and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. M. E. W. 























BEREA FESTIVAL DEVOTED TO NATIVE WORKS 


Music by American Composers 
Occupies Three Programs 
of Annual Event 
BerEA, Oulo0, Dec. 19.—The annual 


mid-year music festival conducted by 
Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, head of 


the Conservatory of Music of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, was held on Dec. 6 
American 


and 7, and was devoted to 





Albert Blair Cosman 
Riemenschnieder 
composers. Capacity audiences filled 


both the Fanny Nast Gamble Audi- 
torium and the Kulas Chamber Music 
Hall, and overflowed into all class 
rooms equipped with public address sys- 
tems. Two programs were given on 
Saturday and one on Sunday. 

The opening program included a Trio 
for piano, violin, and ’cello, by Walter 
Piston; a Toccata from James H. Rog- 
ers’ second organ Sonata; String Quar- 
tet in C, Op. 71, by David Stanley 
Smith; and Charles Wakefield Cad- 


man’s song cycle, ‘Morning of the 
year’. 
The Saturday evening program 


opened with a commendable perform- 
ance for Leo Sowerby’s Cantata for 
chorus and orchestra, ‘Great is the 
Lord’, by the A Cappella Chorus and 
orchestra under the direction of Cecil 
W. Munk. This was followed by two 
recently composed works, a Sonata for 
violin and piano, by Jack Conklin, in- 
structor in English at the University of 
Minnesota, which was given a sympa- 
thetic performance by Joseph Brink- 
man, professor of piano at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and George Poinar, 
violinist of the faculty of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace. This was followed by Suite for 
Orchestra by Blair Cosman, a new 
member of the Conservatory faculty. A 
composition of contrasting moods, it 
proved engaging and interesting in 
stvle. The composer was called to the 
stage many times by the lively applause. 

Edward MacDowell’s Sonata ‘Ero- 
ica’, Op. 50, was given a splendid in- 
terpretation by Carl G. Schluer, head of 
the piano department of the Conserva- 
tory. A rousing performance of Roy 
Harris’s ‘When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home’, brought the Saturday eve- 
ning events to a close. 

The third and final program was 
played on Sunday afternoon. Opening 
with Burnet C. Tuthill’s Overture, 
‘Bethlehem’, the second piano Concerto 
by Leo Sowerby followed. The soloist 
was Joseph Brinkman and his perform- 
ance revealed the charm of the fluent 
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Sowerby score in a brilliant manner. It 
was Mr. Brinkman who gave the first 
performance of this Concerto several 
seasons ago, with the Boston Sym- 
phony. The audience was most cordial, 
and the soloist shared the applause with 
the orchestra and its capable conduc- 
tor, Mr. Poinar, who were commended 
for the fine tone quality maintained 
throughout the Festival. 

An enthusiastic and prolonged ova- 
tion for Dr. Howard Hanson, head of 
the Eastman School in Rochester, 
brought the Festival to an exciting con- 
clusion, after a creditable performance 
of his well known ‘Romantic’ Sym- 
phony, with the composer conducting. 
Students who played an important part 
in these programs were Eugene Shep- 
herd, concert master of the orchestra, 
Louis Houck, Marx Pales, Vernon 
Charleson, Jean Hess, Sara Hammer- 
schmidt, and Santa Cosoleto. 

Dr. Riemenschneider announced that 
the mid-Winter Festival will be devoted 
to works of American composers every 
second year. The third annual Composer 
Festival will be devoted to Mozart, and 
will take place in December, 1942. 
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Negro Baritone Is Assisted by All-City 
High School Chorus 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 20.—Paul 
Robeson opened the Ellison-White sub- 
scription series before a crowded audi- 
torium on Nov. 15. The highlight of the 
concert was the singing of selections 
from ‘Porgy and Bess’ and ‘Ol’ Man 
River’ by Mr. Robeson and an all-city 
high school chorus of eighty-five voices. 
Chester Duncan, director of music in 
the public schools, led the chorus of 
boys and girls which had been trained 
by the school choral instructors. Law- 
rence Brown accompanied Mr. Robe- 
son in songs by Mussorgsky; arrange- 
ments of traditional folk music; and the 
customary Negro spirituals. Clara 
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Aldrich, harpsichord. Olga Averino 
(Mrs. Paul Federovsky) was the assist- 
ing artist. She was heard to excellent 
advantage in the Scarlatti work. The 
Society of Early Music is headed by 
Henry L. Mason, Jr., as president, with 
Mrs. A. C. Williams vice-president, and 
David C. Crockett secretary-treasurer. 

The second concert sponsored by the 
Boston Musical Guild, Mrs. Arthur 
Cone president, was given recently in 
the music room of the College Club. 
The artists were Mariam Burroughs, 
violinist; Olympia Dinapoli, soprano; 
Ruth Dimick, pianist; and Rand Smith, 
baritone. An appreciative audience 
warmly applauded the young musicians. 





Beckett to Conduct Apollo Club 

Boston, Dec. 20.—Wheeler Beckett 
recently was elected conductor of the 
Apollo Club of Boston for the season 
of 1941-42. Mr. Beckett is known in 
Boston for the excellent work he is ac- 
complishing with the Youth Concerts, 
sponsored by the Boston Symphony. 
The club is to sing Christmas Sunday 
at the Gardner Museum as a part of 
the Museum’s regular music program 
of the year, and Mr. Beckett plans to 
present the club in various new works 
during the winter. 
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Rockmore, thereminist, with William 
Schatzkamer at the piano, assisted. 

Reed College and the O. M. T. A. 
sponsored appearances of Béla Bartok 
at the college on Dec. 1 and 2. He dem- 
onstrated his lecture on Rumanian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Czecho- 
Slovakian folk music with recordings 
and slides. On the second evening, a 
piano recital was devoted mostly to 
Bartok’s own works. 

Maude Rose Sardam, pianist, and 
Mary Schultz Duncan, violinist, of the 
faculty of Ellison-White Conservatory, 
were heard in a sonata recital on 


Nov. 9. 5s 





Society of Music and Associate Arts 
Gives Concert at Hunter College 


The Society of Music and Associated 
Arts, Hunter Sawyer, president, gave a 
concert in the auditorium of Hunter Col- 
lege on the evening of Dec. 11. The pro- 
gram was opened with a talk on ‘Art as a 
Necessity’ by Samuel Roller. Violin solos 
were offered by Virginia von Voigtlander, 
and a song group by Helen Root, soprano. 
Victor Tallarico was the accompanist. 





Chicago Conservatory Presents Eleanor 
Seefeldt in Recital 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20—The Chicago Con- 
servatory presented Eleanor Seefeldt, con- 
tralto, in recital in the Little Theatre of 
Kimball Hall on Dec. 7. Miss Seefeldt 
offered songs by Franz Schubert, Chaus- 
son, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, and others. She 
is a pupil of Lucy Atkinson. William 
3enes, violinist, was the assisting artist, 
and Beulah Lund accompanist. R.B 





Institute Students Participate in 
Concert 


Children in the preparatory department 
of the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music participated in 
the annual concert of the department held 
on Dec. 20. The concert was open to 
the public. 


Hutcheson and Wagner in Florida 


Dr. Ernest Hutcheson, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and Oscar 
Wagner, dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, are spending the Christmas vaca- 
tion in Tampa, Fla. 





UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian Violinist, Who Will 
Be Booked under the Concert Auspices of 

Arthur Judson 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
division of Columbia Concerts, Inc., an- 
nounces that Arthur LeBlanc, young 
Canadian violinist, is now under its man- 
agement and will be booked for the 
season 1942-43. Mr. LeBlanc has ap- 
peared in New York several times since 
his Town Hall debut, May 9, 1939. His 
next New York appearance will be at 
Town Hall on January 12. 


Born in Moncton, B.C., where he first 
appeared in public recitals at the age 
of thirteen, Mr. LeBlanc was sent to the 
city of Quebec for further study. He 
later entered the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and became a pupil 
of Richard Burgin. In 1930, Mr. Le- 
Blanc was awarded a scholarship by the 
French Government and went to Paris 
where he worked with Jacques Thibaud 
and Georges Enesco. After being 
awarded highest honors from the Ecole 
Normale de Musique there, he appeared 
as soloist in the Cortot concerts, and 
also gave his own recitals. Since re- 
turning, he has toured in the United 
States as well as extensively in his na- 
tive Canada. 
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Educators Await Minneapolis Convention 


(Continued from page 3) 


Lomax, folk and dance music expert. 
In the afternoon a council of state 
and local presidents will be held, Car- 
lyle Scott presiding. Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, ’cello and piano duo, 
will give a musical program. A section 
meeting on Musicology and Education 
will have the following speakers: Philip 
G. Clapp, Ross Lee Finney, Everett B. 
Helm, Manfred F. Bukofzer, Walter H. 
Rubsamen. Another meeting, with the 
topic The Psychology of Music, will 
present as lecturers Max Schoen, Arn- 
old Small, Abe Pepinsky, Orville J. 
Borchers, Hale J. Sabine; one on Cath- 
olic Church Music will present Sister 
Anna Gaulet and Mother G. Stevens. 
A concert of orchestral works by 
young American composers will be 
played by the Minnesota WPA Sym- 
phony and the University of Minnesota 
Symphony, Abe Pepinsky, conductor, in 
Northrop Auditorium in the evening. 


December 28 


In the morning a general session on the 
topic, Music and Society, will be held with 
the following artists and speakers partici- 
pating: Augustus D. Zanzig, William van 
de Wall, Peter W. Dykema, Otto Miess- 
ner, and Philip G. Clapp, speakers; Maria 
Montana, soprano. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, Howard 
Hanson, president of the NASM, conduct- 
ing, and with Agnes Rast Snyder, con- 
tralto as soloist, will be heard in North- 
rop Auditorium in the afternoon. 

The evening will be occupied by a pro- 
gram of church and choral music by the 
Catholic Choral Society of St. Paul, Rev. 
Francis Missia, choirmaster, Ruth Dins- 
more, organist; Joseph W. Clokey, in an 
organ recital, and the Appollo Club of 
Minneapolis, William MacPhail, conductor. 


December 29 

In the morning section meetings on the 
following subjects will take place: Sym- 
posium on Teacher Training: speakers, 
David Mattern, Leo Dvorak, Lloyd Funch- 
ess, Mrs. Hazel Nohavec, William Mc- 
Bride, Irving Wolfe. Peter D. Tkach will 
conduct the West High A Cappella Choir. 
The Violin will be discussed by Karl O. 
Kuersteiner, Harold Ayres, Cecil Burleigh, 
and a general survey of violin and cham- 
ber music will be given by Antonio Brosa 
and the Pro Arte Quartet. Speakers upon 
the topic The Piano, will be Edwin 
Hughes, Louisa Morales-Macedo, John 
Kirkpatrick, Hazel Griggs and Arthur 
Hice. On the subject of voice, the speak- 
ers will be John C. Wilcox, Richard B. 
DeYoung and Leon Carson. Leona 
Scheunemann will sing a group of songs 
by Russell G. Harris. 

A joint session with the American Musi- 
cological Society will be held at a general 
session meeting with Otto Kinkeldey pre- 
siding and, as speakers, Yella Pessl, Don- 
ald Ferguson, William S. Newman and 
Walter H. Rubsamen. 

A luncheon meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs will be presided 
over by Mrs. George W. Langford. 

In the afternoon, Harold Ayres, violin- 
ist, and Frank Mannheimer, pianist, will 
give a musical program. 

Further section meetings include the 
following: on The Voice: speakers, Wal- 
ter A. Stults, E. Clifford Toren, Hans 
Rosenwald; on Church and Choral Music: 
speakers, Joseph W. Clokey, Ruth 
Graham; on Theory: speakers, Allen I. 
McHose, Ruth Hannas, Edith S. Wood- 
ruff, Chester Barris, A. Tillman Merritt, 
Allen I. McHose; on Chamber Music: 
speakers, Abe Peninsky, Arnold Small, 
Ross Lee Finney, Cecil Burleigh. Herbert 
Elwell, pianist, and Karl Andrist, violinist, 
will give a musical program. The Pro 


Arte Quartet of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will give a chamber music program in 
the grand ballroom. 

In the evening the joint banquet of the 
MTNA, NASM and AMS will be held in 
the grand ballroom with Warren D. Allen, 
past president of MTNA as toastmaster. 
The Hon. Harold Stassen, governor of 
Minnesota, will make the address. The 
Hamline University Choir, of St. Paul, 
will be conducted by John M. Kuypers. 


NATIONAL AssOG ATION OF SCHOOLS 
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December 28 
In the morning a meeting of the commis- 
sion on curricula will be held, and in the 
evening, a meeting of the graduate com- 
mittee. 


December 29 

The morning will be occupied with meet- 
ings of various commissions and graduate 
committees. In the afternoon a meeting of 
graduate panels and of the executive com- 
mittee will be held. In the evening the 
joint banquet with the MTNA will take 
place. 

December 30 

The first General Session will be held in 
the morning and will include officers’ re- 
ports, roll call, introduction of new mem- 
bers, reports of commissions, special com- 
mittees, the Committee on Library of Con- 
gress Recordings, revision of by-laws, and 
unfinished and new business. 

The second general session will be de- 
voted to Administrative Problems in the 
Organization of School Music Curricula. 

In the evening, the graduate committee 
will meet. 

December 31 

Scheduled for the morning are reports 
of the Graduate Committee, a survey: The 
Place of the Thesis in Graduate Study, and 
Organization of the Research Council. 

In the afternoon the final session in- 
cludes a Report of the Special Committee 
on Coordination, Music Schools as Per- 
forming Centers, The Relationship of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
to the Present Emergency, Unfinished 
Business and Election of Officers. 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
December 29 

In the morning Otto Kinkeldey will give 
the presidential address and in a joint ses- 
sion the following speakers will be heard 
upon various topics: Yella Pessl, William 
S. Newman, Walter H. Rubsamen and 
Donald Ferguson. 

In the afternoon, Raymond Kendall, Ed- 
ward Lowinsky, Luiz Heitor Cerrea de 
Azevedo, Hans David and William Treat 
Upton will speak. 
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The morning will be given over to dis- 
cussions by the following: Benjamin 
Swalin, Eric Werner, Abe Pepinsky, 
Dragan Pkamenac and Donald Grout. 
A business meeting will be held in the 
afternoon. 





Zacharias Pupil to Be Soloist with 
Philharmonic 

Ethel Kramer, fifteen-year-old violinist 
and artist-pupil of Irma Zacharias, will 
appear as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the children’s concert in Car- 
negie Hall under the direction of Rudolph 
Ganz on Jan. 17. She will perform the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor. Miss 
Kramer has been a student with Mrs. 
Zacharias since she was six years old. She 
made her first public New York concert 
appearance in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall last April, but had previously 
been heard on the NBC children’s broad- 
casts. 





New Franco Flute Works Broadcast 

Ruth Freeman, flutist, presented first 
performances of Johan Franco’s Four 
Miniatures, and ‘Encore’ in a broadcast 
recital over WNYC on the morning of 
Dec. 7. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Austrian genius by giving a special after- 
noon performance of ‘Don Giovanni’, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. Herbert Graf 
was in charge of the stage. The cast was 


as follows: 
«+. ceshnedastendwnbed Ezio Pinza 
anne 3 asebone eundae Rose Bampton 
I! Commendatore.............. Norman Cordon 
Rs osc ue ce ctteusent Charles Kullman 
ON Er Jarmila Novotna 
Re cn dac tnt oeesyensehousen Bidu Sayao 
Re woah vs bacvesecebe Salvatore Baccaloni 
EE 3 on CEG3 0-0 ds 00 nBiansd das nee Arthur Kent 


Of the principals, Rose Bampton and 
Charles Kullman were new to their roles. 
Miss Bampton’s characterization was one 
of dignity, and her singing possessed the 
requisite style. Moreover, it was of dra- 
matic fullness and weight. Mr. Kullman 
sang lyrically and with the command of 
the breath necessary for the long phrases 
of ‘Il mio tesoro’. ‘Dalla sua pace’ also 
was smoothly achieved. Mr. Pinza’s Don 
was its familiar, dashing self, and was ac- 
companied by the amusing Leporello of 
Salvatore Baccaloni, an embodiment of 
much skill. 

Fortunately for the performance there 
was some toning down of the broader 
comedy expedients of recent representa- 
tions. For one thing, Leporello did not 
stand upon a box to deliver his mock 
serenade of Elvira. But the effect of the 
quotation from ‘Nozze di Figaro’ in the 
supper scene was again ruined by the 
parading back and forth of a property fowl. 

Mme. Novotna’s Elvira was of patrician 
bearing and expressively sung. Delight- 
ful in song and acting was the Zerlina of 
Miss Sayao. Only praise can be bestowed 
on the Commendatore of Norman Cordon 
and the Masetto of Arthur Kent. But the 
performance was of highest merit on the 
ensemble side. Mr. Walter coordinated 
principals and orchestra with exceptional 
results and there was much fine playing in 
the pit. 


Jepson Sings Violetta 
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Helen Jepson back as Violetta. This re- 
mains one of her most successful roles, 
partly because of her good looks and sym- 
pathetic portrayal, but equally because of 
her good singing. She was in good voice 
and gave a radiant impersonation on this 
occasion. The other roles were sung by 
those who embodied them at the earlier 
performance. Jan Peerce appeared for the 
second time as Alfredo and Lawrence Tib- 
bett was the elder Germont. Both were 
the recipients of rousing applause. Thelma 
Votipka, Helen Olheim, Alessio di Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, and Louis D’Angelo 
completed the cast. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 


Debuts in First ‘Die Walkiire’ 

Besides the announced debuts of Maria 
Van Delden, soprano, and Mary Van 
Kirk, mezzo-soprano, and the first New 
York appearance as Briinnhilde of Helen 
Traubel, the season’s first ‘Die Walkiire’ 
at the matinee on Dec. 6 held a surprise 
in the debut with the company of Astrid 
Varnay, who assumed the role of Sieglinde 
in place of Lotte Lehmann, who was in- 
disposed. The cast was as follows: 


os oad eeseanewene Lauritz Melchior 
Hunding ..........ssseeeeeees Alexander Kipnis 

0 reer Friedrich Schorr 
ORR Astrid Varnay (Debut) 


PEED. ks 6 ow cdaneks Ca caves Telen Traubel 
DL crxedoescnudeentatedare Kerstin Thorborg 
Helmwige ........ Maria Van Delden (Debut) 
CE c4cl iu dbs coh cateheasse elma Votipka 
| OEE SS ee ae Maxine Stellman 
MOR -; occ Neakdhacse as Lucielle Browning 
Grimgerde .......... Mary Van Kirk (Debut) 
WED cu a. dou Verehae es bate Doris Doe 
OES ESS Peer Helen Olheim 
a err Anna Kaskas 
Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 
Stage Manager, Désiré Defrére 
The season’s first Wagner matinee 


brought a capacity audience and one that 
was enthusiastic to the point of breaking 
in upon the performance with applause. 
This was for Helen Traubel’s singing of 
the Call. Miss Traubel, announced for a 
Briinnhilde last season, did not appear in 
the role at that time and this was the first 
chance that New York had had of hearing 
her in it. Her performance was vocally im- 
pressive and she delivered the difficult mu- 
sic with fine effect throughout the after- 
noon. Further appearances in the role will 
doubtless make the dramatic side of her 
portrayal more impressive. 

Miss Varnay was an agreeable surprise 
as Sieglinde. In spite of the fact that the 
music seemed a trifle heavy for her, she 
acquitted herself with high honors. She 
is comely to look at and, having a most 
agreeable personality, she should be an es- 
pecially winning Eva. Her reception was 
most cordial. This was her first appearance 
on any stage. 

Of Miss Van Delden and Miss Van 
Kirk, the other debutantes, it is not pos- 
sible to speak as the ensemble of Valkyries 
does not give much opportunity for singling 
out individual vocal characteristics. 

Mr. Schorr, though not in his best es- 
tate, vocally, gave his customarily well- 
rounded performance of Wotan, and Mr. 
Melchior repeated his fine Siegmund. Mme. 
Thorborg’s Fricka was dignified and angry 
without being shrewish. Her one scene was 
impressive. Mr. Leinsdorf conducted with 
skill and the orchestra was, in general, at 
its best. Fi. 


A Benefit ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 


Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was 
sung for the second time this season at 
a special performance on the evening of 
Dec. 6, for the benefit of the New York 
Chapter of Hadassah. The cast included 
Elisabeth Rethberg as the Countess; Bidu 
Sayao as Susanna; Risé Stevens as Che- 
rubino; Ezio Pinza as Figaro, John 
Brownlee as the Count, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Bartolo. The lesser roles were 
assumed by Irra Petina, George Rasely, 
Alessio De Paolis and Marita Farell. 
Helen Olheim and Maxine Stellman. Et- 
tore Panizza conducted. N 


Another Unexpected Debut in ‘Die 


Walkiire’ 


The amazing Astrid Varnay who made 
her first appearance on any operatic stage 
as Sieglinde on Dec. 6, substituting at short 
notice for Lotte Lehmann, performed the 
same service for Helen Traubel in the 
role of Briinnhilde without even so much 
as an orchestral rehearsal at the perform- 
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ance of ‘Die Walkiire’ on the evening of 
Dec. 12. Another debut also gave special 
interest to the performance, that of Rose 
Bampton as Sieglinde. 

As a musical feat, Miss Varnay’s two 
appearances established something of a 
record, even for these prodigious days. 
But what is more important, there was 
nothing amateurish or insecure about her 
singing and acting. Her Briinnhilde had 
the style of a veteran. She is unques- 
tionably one of the most brilliantly gifted 
singers of the day, at twenty-three. One 
can only hope that she will husband her 
voice and exercise a wise patience in de- 
veloping it before singing the heavier 
Wagnerian roles to any great extent. If 
she does, it may confidently be predicted 
that she will become one of the leading 
Wagnerian sopranos of our time. 

Especially fine was Miss Varnay’s 
singing of the Todesverkiindigung and 
‘War es so schmahlich’, Both of these 
scenes call for a_ sensitive actress and 
a singer who can command the subtlest 
gradations of vocal color, and the young 
artist met the test superbly. Miss Bamp- 
ton’s Sieglinde was one of the most at- 
tractive which the Metropolitan has seen 
in many a day. Vocally, she still alter- 
nates between the heroic Wagnerian type 
of singing and that to which she has been 
more accustomed in the past, but there 
were impressive moments in her charac- 
terization, especially when she takes the 
fragments of the sword and sings in rap- 
turous graditude: ‘O hehrstes Wunder’. 
Notably fine, most of the time, was her 
diction, which might well put some of 
the German singers of the company to 
shame, 

Lauritz Melchior was in splendid voice, 
but now that the Metropolitan has such 
a decorative Sieglinde, could he not also 
touch up his costume and make-up a bit? 
Siegmund is a storm-driven wanderer, it 
is true, but he is also a romantic hero. 
Friedrich Schorr is always an impressive 
Wotan, but it was obvious that he could 
not carry many of the high tones in the 
role, despite expert coverage fromm Mr. 
Leinsdorf and the orchestra. Emanuel 
List’s Hunding was a bit gruffer and 
vocally unwieldier than usual. Kerstin 
Thorborg’s Fricka is one of her finest 
Wagnerian characterizations and she was 
in best voice. The same could not be 
said, however, of Briinnhilde’s sisters, who 
had apparently caught cold on their flights 
to Valhalla. Mr. Leinsdorf acquitted 
himself brilliantly in the difficult task of 
conducting a performance with a new 
heroine at the last moment. It is alto- 
gether probable that those who heard this 
performance will be saying a few seasons 
hence of Miss Varnay, “I heard her when 
she was just beginning with Briinnhilde 
at twenty-three!” 3. 


Paul Breisach Makes Debut with ‘Aida’ 


The first performance this season of 
Verdi's ‘Aida’, which was given for some 
3,500 high school students at forty-four 
schools of Westchester County and South- 
ern Connecticut at a special matinee spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild on 
Dec, 12, held interest by virtue of the debut 
with the company of Paul Breisach, young 
Viennese conductor. 

The King............... anaes = = Gurney 










Amneris arin Branzell 
Serer ..Stella Roman 
Radames ... -Arthur Carron 
SE et ies oeace ..Norman Cordon 
Se ..Leonard Warren 


..Lodovico Oliviero 
He IE oot cntsvnresbsuns Thelma Votipka 
Paul Breisach, Conductor (Debut) 

Mr. Breisach, of primary importance in 
the performance, promises well. His beat 
was firm and sure and his control over 
singers and orchestra secure; he kept the 
opera moving at a good pace, refusing to 
allow it to sag, even when it was obviously 
the desire of the particular singer to pro- 
long a note or drag a phrase. He secured 
a maximum of fine ensemble playing from 
his orchestra without permitting it to be- 
come noisy. In sum, judging by one per- 
formance, his talent augurs well for the 
Metropolitan. 

Among the principals, Stella Roman 
sang well as Aida, particularly well in con- 
certed measures; Mr. Carron was a 
Radames, modest in deportment, but ring- 
ing of voice; Cordon and Mr. Warren 
sang excellently as is their wont and 
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Madame Branzell obviously found the role 
of Amneris congenial throughout the after- 
noon. Mr. Gurney, as the King, was not 
invariably imposing vocally ; Miss Votipka 
as the Priestess sang her allotted measures 
competently. 

The audience was excited and applausive, 
tendering conductor and singers warm wel- 
come. 


Sayao in Third ‘Traviata’ 

Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ reached its third per- 
formance on the evening of Dec. 13, and 
brought to light the season’s third Violetta- 
Substituting for Jarmila Novotna, who 
was indisposed. Bidu Sayao presented a 
well-designed and attractively sung charac- 
terization of the erring heroine. Charles 
Kullman took over the role of Alfredo 
and sang and acted it with youthful ardor. 
Lawrence Tibbett reappeared as Germont. 
His ‘Di Provenza’ was warmly applauded. 
Lesser parts were in the keeping of the 
same singers who had appeared at the two 
earlier performances. Mr. Panizza again 
conducted. 





Stewart to Play With Baltimore 


Symphony 

Battrmore, Dec. 20.—Breaking a rule of 
many seasons’ standing, the Baltimore 
Symphony, Howard Barlow, conductor, will 
present as soloist, Reginald Stewart, re- 
cently appointed director of The Peabody 
Conservatory, at the initial concert of the 
season on Jan, 11. 
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NEW MU oy | C: American Works for Voice, and Technical Material Issued 


NEW CHORAL WORKS 
BY LILY STRICKLAND 
HARACTERISTIC fluency in writing 
for vocal ensemble and lilting swing 
of rhythm are conspicuous assets of a set 
of five new choral works by Lily Strick- 
land just issued by Mills Music Publishers. 
In every instance the composer has written 
her own text. 

Two of the novelties, ‘If I Had My 
Wish’ and ‘Hunting Song’, are designed for 
four-part mixed chorus, and the other 
three, ‘Frost Flowers’, ‘Prelude to Spring’ 
and ‘Shepherd Lad’, for women’s voices 
in three parts. One of the most engaging 
of the set is ‘Prelude to Spring’, which has 
an individual charm, while the ‘Hunting 
Song’ has a stimulating out-door freshness 
and ‘Shepherd Lad’ an appealing tender- 
All five, however, are eminently 


ness. 
grateful works for the choral groups 
designated. 


NEW AMERICAN SONGS 
BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS 


Tye new songs of sterling quality by 
American composers with securely en- 
trenched reputations have just been re- 
leased by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
One is ‘Come With Arms Outstretched’, 
by Arthur Bergh, a setting of a poem by 
Sara Teasdale, and the other is ‘The Lady 
of the Lambs’, in which David Stanley 
Smith has provided music for a poem by 
Alice Meynell. These are both songs that 
by virtue of the character of both music 
and text should command the attention of 
singers seeking high-standard songs in 
English. . 

In ‘Come With Arms Outstretched’ Mr. 
Bergh has captured the rapture of the 
ecstatic words and expressed it with an 
eloquently curved melodic line and with 
resourcefully expressive harmonic devices 
that seem to mark a new milestone in 
this composer’s evolution. The tessitura is 
essentially for a high voice. 

‘The Lady of the Lambs’ is a song of 
different style but of similar distinction. 
It is based on a whimsical little poem and 
the music has a delicate charm and grace- 
fulness that aptly reflect the spirit of the 
imaginative words. The composer has 
shown characteristic good judgment in de- 
vising an appropriately simple accompani- 
ment. Requiring but a minute and a 
quarter for performance, it is a full minute 
shorter than the Bergh song. 

In the domain of choral music ‘Moun- 
tain Farewell Song’ (‘The True Lover’s 
Farewell’) for four-part chorus of male 
voices, unaccompanied, has been added to 
the series of free arrangements of ‘Appa- 
lachian Mountain Melodies’ made by Har- 
vey Gaul. Folksong material with an un- 
usually elaborate rhythmical scheme, this 
has | an uncommon poetic quality and a 
distinctively poignant character. And it is 
one of the most freely transcribed that Mr. 
Gaul has yet taken in hand. 

In ‘The Shadows of the Evening Hours’, 
a chorus for mixed voices in four parts 
with solo part for soprano (or tenor) or 
junior choir, Marianne Genet has con- 
ceived music of tenderly devotional beauty 
to express the sentiment of one of Ade- 
laide A. Procter’s better poems. This is 
a well-written, four-minute work that is 
equally appropriate for both choral societies 
and church choirs. 











Lily Strickland Arthur Bergh 


Then Galaxy has re-issued still another 
of Carl Reinecke’s flowingly melodic and 
immediately rewarding choruses with new 
‘text in English by Marshall Kernochan, 
who here gives a fresh demonstration of 
his gift for writing gracefully expressed 
verse. This one bears the title ‘O Beauti- 
ful Violet’. It is published for two voices. 

As its latest instrumental issue the firm 
has brought out an arrangetnent for piano 
by Elizabeth Quaile of the March from 
Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’. Because 
the piece is of a Prokofieff piquancy that 
has become immensely popular and the 
arrangement is so simple as to be tech- 
nically accessible to almost every player 
without being sonorously inadequate, this 
version will undoubtedly commend itself 
to a wide public. 


TECHNICAL MATERIAL FOR 
BASSOON, FLUTE, VIOLA 

HE Practical Method for the Bassoon 

by Julius Weissenborn as augmented 
and adapted for the modern bassoon by 
W. F. Ambrosio with excellent results 
must be regarded as a definitive pedagogi- 
cal work for all present-day students of 
the instrument concerned. Inasmuch as the 
Heckel system bassoon is the one gener- 
ally used in this country and usually rec- 
ommended by educators this book refers 
only to the Heckel system. But it is 
pointed out that if the French or Jancourt 
system is to be taught this Method mav 
be used in connection with a chart show- 
ing the Jancourt system. Carl Fischer is 
the publisher. 

The book opens with a description of the 
bassoon and illustrations of its principal 
parts and with specific directions as to 
breathing, the embouchure, and the care 
of the instrument in general and the reed 
in particular. The practical instruction 
begins with the scales lying in the middle 
register and then leads through a compre- 
hensive series of well graduated exercises 
to the more difficult scales and fifty ad- 
vanced studies in all keys by Weissenborn, 
pausing on the way to insert a page glos- 
sary of musical terms. Also inserted is a 
valuable supplement in the form of a com- 
plete fingering chart for the chromatic 
scale and a table of shake or trill finger- 
ings by Oscar Modess of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

Mr. Ambrosio urges all prospective bas- 
soonists to study some such instrument as 
the piano for the easy acquisition of the 
rudiments of music and, if possible, to add 
some string instrument, such as the cello, 
as being invaluable for ear-training. 

The same publishing house has also just 
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issued a set of Twenty-Four Exercises for 
the Flute in All the Major and Minor 
Keys, by Joachim Anderson. These well- 
designed exercises are worked out in such 
a manner and on such a comprehensive 
scale as to offer solution, it would seem, 
of every problem with which the flutist 
could be confronted. 

Carl Fischer is also selling agent for a 
concise set of Specific Technical Exercises 
for Viola by D. C. Dounis. These exer- 
cises for both left hand and bow arm are 
worked out with the same shrewd discern- 
ment in pointing the way to solution of 
technical problems with the greatest econ- 
omy of time and effort as has marked the 
author’s instruction material for the violin 
and should prove a boon to viola students. 


AN INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 
TO TEACHING OF RHYTHM 


) ey her ‘Paragon of Rhythmic Counting 
For All Rhythms’ Effa Ellis Perfield 
sets forth her principles of teaching rhythm 
in accordance with her Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy, though she states explicitly that 
this book is not a complete presentation of 
that system but rather a summary of re- 
sults. The keynote of the work would 
seem to be the statement, “The use of 
scientific reasoning on a feeling basis 
eliminates fractional reasoning.” 

Starting from the premise that “to feel 
and use the quarter-note unit it is neces- 
sary to feel and make wheels,” the author 
gives directions to “hold the left hand about 
even with the left eye and with the arm 
make a wheel-like motion, slightly out- 
ward and downward, and continue with 
the all-important up-feeling-push. After 
the upward push of the first wheel the 
push on each successive wheel is forefelt.”’ 
Then many different combinations of vari- 
ous kinds of rhythmic backgrounds and 
sub-groups are given, compound rhythms 
are explained, the treatment of the fermata 
is based on the holding of a required num- 
ber of wheels, and conductors’ beats are 
co-ordinated with wheels. 

To this chapter is added a second chap- 
ter that constitutes a ‘Paragon of Har- 
monizing Applied to -Four Kinds of 
Harmonizations’, which embraces diatonic 
and chromatic harmonizations, harmoniza- 
tion for Greek modes and church modes, 
and pentatonic harmonization. The book 
is published by the author. 


NEW FLUTE AND ORGAN WORKS 
AND A TWO-PIANO ADDITION 
O its Chamber Music Ensembles for 
Wind Instruments the Oliver Ditson 
Company has added an Affettuoso by Dr. 
Thomas Arne arranged as a trio for flutes 
by Laurence Taylor. The music, an Ada- 
gietto, has the characteristic Arne charm 
and the transcribing has been done with 
judgment and taste. 

A well-planned arrangement for organ 
by Harvey Gaul of the Overture to Bach’s 
Christmas cantata, ‘For Unto Us a Child Is 
Born’, and an admirably balanced tran- 
scription of Grieg’s Nocturne in C Major 
by Eyvind H. Bull for two pianos are 
other recent releases of the same house 
through the Theodore Presser Co., dis- 
tributors. 


NEW COLLECTION FOR ORGAN 
OF UNHACKNEYED CHARACTER 

TILL another has been added to the 

rapidly growing number of collections 
of compositions written or adapted for the 
organ. The latest one is ‘Everybody’s 
Favorite Standard Compositions for 
Organ’, edited by Roland Diggle and pub- 
lished by the Amsco Music Publishing Co. 
As in other similar compilations recently 
published, Hammond registration is given 
along with directions for registration on 
the regular pipe organ. 

It is to the credit of the editor that he 
has avoided most of the pieces that have 
been worn almost threadbare by his recent 
predecessors in this field and has foun:l 
worthy substitutes. There is the Intro- 


duction to Haydn’s ‘Passion Music’, for 
instance, and there is an arrangement of 
the main theme of the Andante Moderato 
from Brahms’s Symphony No. 4, as well as 


‘In the Garden’ from Carl Goldmark’s 
Symphony, Op. 26, and Chorale Preludes 
by César Franck, Brahms and Bach. 

Wagner is represented by his ‘Dreams’ 
the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und Isolde’, 
fthe Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ and _ the 
marches from ‘Rienzi’ and ‘Die Meister 
singer’ 

Arrangements of songs by Handel, 
Grieg, and Schumann, the Canzonetta from 
Tchaikovsky's violin concerto and such 
piano works as Couperin’s ‘Soeur Mon- 
ique’, Rachmaninoff’s Melody in E, Palm- 
gren's ‘May Night’, the Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, and 
Schumann’s ‘Night Piece’ in F are also in- 
cluded, along with a generous Guilmant 
representation and several of Mr. Diggle’s 
best organ pieces, his Rhapsody on a Carol 
Tune among them. 


NEW CONCERT PIECE 
FOR THREE CORNETS 


Py a substantial gesture to the brass 
instruments Carl Fischer has _ pub- 
lished a ‘Trifolium’ for B-Flat cornets or 
trumpets by Erik Leidzen, in three differ- 
ent versions, as a trio, a duet and a solo, 
with piano accompaniment in every case. 
This is an attractive and well-written 
composition with a compelling rhythmic 
swing. The performance-time is given as 
approximately four-and-a-half minutes, and 
the piece would seem to be equally effective 
in all three versions. 

Among other new publications from the 
same house are simple versions of Johann 
Strauss’s ‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube’ 
Waltzes for violin and piano and for 
violin, ’cello and piano by W. F. Ambrosio. 
These are well-contrived arrangements. 
with the violin part the same in both. 


HARVEY GAUL SETS 
PLEA BY WILLIAM PENN 


ATEST in the series of ‘Patriotic 

Anthems” composed by Harvey Gaul 
to texts taken from the state papers of 
great Americans and published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. is ‘William Penn’s Inscrip- 
tion’, scored for four-part mixed chorus 
with soprano solo. 

This finely expressed and dignified plea, 
which begins “My soul prays to God for 
thee, that thou mayest stand in the days 
of trial” and voices the love that Penn 
had conceived for the colony that took his 
name, was written in 1684 as he was 
leaving on board the ship “Endeavor” and 
is engraved on a bronze tablet in the City 
Hall in Philadelphia. Mr. Gaul has set 
it to music that worthily matches the words 
in sentiment and lofty utterance, and with 
it he has made a noteworthy addition to 
his unique series of patriotic choral works. 
The performance-time is given as three 
minutes. 


»—BRIEFER MENTION—#® 


For Solo Voice 


‘Spanish Johnny’ and ‘Cross’, by Elmo 
Russ. The first is a picturesquely idiomatic 
setting of a picturesque poem by Willa 
Cather, whe ‘Cross’ aptly conveys the 
tragic implications of the Langston Hughes 
verses concerning a son of mixed white and 
colored. blood (U. S. Music). 

‘Ghosts in My Heart’, by Theo. Gray; 
‘Moon River’, by Le Roy L. Maule. Two 
frankly popular songs written according 
to the rhythmic pattern most in vogue to 
day in songs of this category (Whitney 
Blake). 


For Piano Solo: 

Preludio from the Opera, ‘La Fuggiasca’ 
by Federico Troccoli. A three-page, es 
sentially melodic piece that is developed t 
a sonorously appassionata climax (H. N 
Homeyer ). 


For Celilo, Teaching Material: 

‘At Twilight’, ‘Wooden Shoes’ and ‘Boat 
Song’, by Joseph Suter. Three attractive 
easy pieces, imaginative and musical, in 
contrasting styles (Presser). 




















Civic Opera Company Gives 
‘Blossom Time’ with John 
Charles Thomas in Lead 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 16.—The Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, Eugene Marti- 
net, director, presented John Charles 
Thomas in Romberg’s ‘Blossom Time’ 
opening the bill for the current week 
with a gala performance on Dec. 15 at 
the Maryland Theater. 

A capacity audience greeted Mr. 
Thomas, who as Franz Schubert won 
the hearts of the audience not alone for 
his noble singing but for his thoughtful 
portrayal of the role. With adroit pan- 
tomime, simple gesture and quiet move- 
ment he made the role appealing. Each 
of his alloted songs in the well-known 
score won the warmest admiration of 
the audience. Special delight was found 
in his singing of ‘Once to Every Heart’, 
which on the opening night was re- 
peated five times in response to the pro- 
longed applause the singer earned. The 
gentleness which Mr. Thomas imbued 
into his scene with Mitzi (Mary Lida 
Bowen) was indeed impressive. Miss 
Bowen, as the heroine, portrayed the 
role with youthful freshness of style 
and sang with a smooth, pleasing tone 
quality. This young artist may be 
called a product of the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company, for she has gained 
stage presence through the various per- 
formances with the group in the past. 
Her presentation of the role of Mitzi 
marked the artistic progress which she 
has made. 

Ruth Rollins Steiff as Bellabruna was 
captivating, her personal charm and 
professional ease adding much to the 
picturesqueness of the performance. 
Edbert Ruhl, a young tenor, new to the 
organization, was the personable Baron 
Schober. His singing contributed to the 
pleasurable performance. A. Russell 
Slagle in the role of Herr Kranz 
brought a bit of slapstick comedy which 
the audience appreciated. Other roles 
were played by Robert Rowe Covington, 
Albert Hall, G. Fred Medinger, J. 
Hyland Kuhns, Carrol Ruhl, John 
Fischer, Dorothy Unger, Frances Ran- 
kin, Alonzo Price, Mary Reynolds, and 
Mary Kathryn Martinet, the latter add- 
ing a ballet interpretation of the ‘Mo- 
ment Musicale’ to the wedding scene. 
The guest conductor, Joseph Tushinsky, 
gave spirited attention to the ensemble 
and gained effective results with the 
large orchestra. The production was 
staged by Alonzo Price, with Forrest 
Thayer responsible for the settings. 
Appropriate to the time of Schubert 
was the antique piano used in the wed- 
ding scene and Mr. Thomas wore rep- 
licas of the original Schubert specta- 
cles which added to his make-up in the 
part. 

With this week of performances of 
‘Blossom Time’ the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company marks a series of 
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BALTIMOREANS HEAR ROMBERG OPERETTA 


presentations from 1932 to date in 
which standard operas have been ac- 
ceptably sung and first performances 
given of works by four Baltimore com- 
posers: Franz Bornschein’s ‘The Wil- 
low Plate’, Guvtav Strube’s ‘The Cap- 
tive’, Abram Moses’s ‘Melody in I’, and 
the late Emmanuel Wad’s ‘Swing Low’. 
In offering Baltimore opportunity for 
witnessing opera at popular prices, en- 
abling local singers to gain operatic ex- 
perience and furthering the interest in 
creative work of local composers the 
Baltimore Civic Opera has during the 
past decade, served as an important cul- 
tural asset to the community’s musical 
development. To Eugene Martinet, di- 
rector, the public owes grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the continued prog- 
ress of the organization. F.C. B. 


ANDERSON CREATES FUND 





Negro Contralto Establishes Foundation 
to Aid Talented Artists 


Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, 
has established a fund the income of 
which will be used every year to assist 
a talented young artist to pursue his or 
her chosen career. Although workers 
in all the arts will be elegible, musicians 
will have the preference. 

The award, which is to be known as 
The Marian Anderson Award, will be 
administered by three trustees, Alex- 
ander L, Jackson of Chicago; Hubert 
T. Delany of New York, and Mrs. 
Ethel de Priest of Philadelphia. These 
three will form a committee which will 
choose the annual winner. The amount 
of the award will vary according to the 
needs of the winner. 


FOUR DANCE RECITALS 





Ruth St. Denis Revives Some of Her 
Past Successes 


A vivid reminder of the history of the 
American dance was the opening recital 
in a series of four given by Ruth St. 
Denis in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. Miss St. 
Denis repeated in her first program those 
works which she gave at the Hudson 
Theatre in 1906 before an audience which 
went out to spread her renown: ‘Radha’, 
‘Incense’ and ‘The Cobras’. To these she 
added two dances created in 1907, ‘The 
Nautch’ and ‘Yogi’. Dancers from Miss 
St. Denis’s Temple Studio formed her 
company. 

One cannot imagine a better object- 
lesson in the development of the dance in 
America than these programs. For Miss 
St. Denis is as young in spirit as ever, and 
as she danced them these works were not 
museum-pieces but living creations revived 
again after thirty-five years. The world 
of the dance has changed as completely as 
the worlds of music and architecture and 
science since 1906, but the values of art 
remain fixed, and the artistic integrity 
of Miss St. Denis has been a beacon to 
a whole generation of dancers. 

The program of Dec. 5 brought the 
‘Kwan-Non’ (of 1922), the ‘Japanese 
Flower Arrangement’ (of 1913) and the 
exquisite ‘White Jade’ (of 1926). In 
contrast was the amusing ‘Japanese Story 
Teller’ in which the dancer used speech 
(or rather a delightful gibberish which 
passed for Japanese) as well as movement 
and pantomime. George Kin Leung spoke 
on the Chinese theatre as an introduction 
to the ‘Impressions of the Chinese The- 
atre’ given by Miss St. Denis and the 
company. At the close, Miss St. Denis 
offered a group of improvisations to 
music by Carl Tucker played by a small 
orchestra under Tord Benner. On Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 7, Miss St. Denis used 
her Rhythmic Choir in a Temple Service. 
She spoke briefly on the function of the 
arts in religion and danced hymns of 
‘Realization’ and ‘Praise’, The men’s 


Rhythmic Choir danced the One Hun- 
dredth and Forty-Eighth Psalm and Miss 
St. Denis was seen in her ‘Color Study 
of the Madonna’. The second half of 
the program was made up of dances re- 
peated by request from earlier programs. 
Katherine Avon was the pianist. y 


DICKSON IS SOLOIST 
WITH CLEVELANDERS 


Baritone Gives Homecoming 
Concert with Orchestra 
under Ringwall 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 17.—Donald Dick- 
son, popular young baritone, returned 
to his home town after successfully es- 
tablishing himself in opera, concert and 
radio, to appear as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, at the Nov. 27 and 
29 concerts in Severance Hall. 

Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor, observed the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Dvorak, by including the 
‘Carnival’ Overture and Symphony No. 
5, ‘From the New World’; and the 
150th anniversary of the death of Mo- 
zart, with an exquisite performance of 
his Symphony No. 28, in C (K. 200). 
The program also included Glazunoff’s 
symphonic poem, ‘Stenka Razin’. 

Mr. Dickson’s solos, which were sung 
with a fine regard for dramatic feeling, 
revealed the rich quality and extended 
range of his voice, and were warmly 
applauded. They included Hugo Wolf’s 
‘Songs of the Harp Player’, Medni- 
koff’s ‘The Hills of Gruzia’, Cui’s ‘The 
Statue’, and Marlin Skiles’s ‘Ballade of 
the Duel’ from ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’. 

Efrem Kurtz returned to appear as 
guest conductor of the orchestra at the 
concerts of Dec. 4 and 6. Mr. Kurtz 
conducted a program of unusual interest 
which opened with William Walton’s 
‘Scapino’, a comedy overture, followed 
by Tchaikovsky’s sixth symphony, Her- 
man Boessenroth’s orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Chorale Prelude, ‘Wir 
Glauben All’, an ‘Einen Gott’; the 
Scherzo from the posthumous Sym- 
phony in D, by Bruckner; Leigh Har- 
line’s Suite for orchestra, ‘Civic Cen- 
ter’, and Rossini’s Overture to ‘La 
Gazza Ladra’. The performance re- 
vealed Mr. Kurtz’s musicianship and 
versatility. The audience was amused 
by ‘Harline Suite’, which, according to 
the composer, was written entirely for 
fun. The audience entered into the 
spirit of the music and particularly en- 
joyed the third movement, “Taxpayers’, 
in which an adding machine furnished 
an ostinato figure over which the 1in- 
struments took turns wailing a short 
motive of protest. The climax came 
when percussionist Frank Sholle tore 
off the long list of figures and the re- 
sultant sad news, with an _ eloquent 
flourish. Mr. Kurtz received hearty ap- 
plause from the orchestra players as 
well as from the audience. 

The third Sunday afternoon Twilight 
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Concert by the Cleveland Orchestra 
was conducted by Rudolph Ringwall 
on Nov. 30, and offered a program of 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Weber, 
Respighi, and Johann Strauss. The first 
of two extra concerts in this popular 
series was played on Dec. 7, in response 
to demands for tickets after the series 
of six had been sold out. Mr. Ring- 
wall’s programs invariably attracted 
large audiences to these delightful Sun- 
day afternoon events. WILMA HUNING 


DUO PIANISTS ASSIST 
CINCINNATI FORCES 


Bartlett and Robertson Give 
Premiere of Britten Work 
Under Goossens 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—The program 
of the Cincinnati Symphony on Nov. 28 
and 29 presented the popular piano duo, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, in 
the world premiere of Britten’s ‘Scot- 
tish Ballad’ for two pianos and orches- 
tra, Op. 26, and in Saint-Saéns’s ‘Car- 
nival of Animals’. Many excellent ef- 
fects are achieved by Mr. Britten in his 
new work, which had an excellent first 
performance. The Saint-Saéns also was 
well received. To open this program, 
Mr. Goossens played the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in D, No. 5, from “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord’, orches- 
trated by Elizabeth Mitchell. It proved 
to be a short but very pleasant com- 
position in which Mrs. Mitchell has 
maintained the mood while adding a 
little color. Mrs. Mitchell bowed her 
acknowledgment from a box. Mr. 
Goossens and the orchestra gave an in- 
spired reading of the Schubert Sym- 
phony No. 8 in B Minor. Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture closed the 
program. . VALERIA ADLER 
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Song Interpretation 








(Continued from page 33) 

No teacher, however great, can give a 
pupil everything he needs. Indeed, a 
teacher can give a pupil only so much as 
the pupil has the capacity to understand. 
Certainly no teacher can show a pupil 
how to interpret, for imitation is not in- 
terpretation—but he can point out to 
him those things which will help him to 
understand this art. The most fatal mis- 
take an artist can make is to underesti- 
mate his public, for as the standard of 
interpretation is raised, the public will 
demand the best. The best that any 
singer can give to his public is clear 
diction, tone color, perfect rhythm, the 
understanding of the mood and meaning 
of the song and the musical line—the 
means by which song interpretation be- 
comes an expression of life. A song, thus 
interpreted, is like a clear cut crystal, 
reflecting in all its facets the light of 
the sun. 
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STRAVINSKY JOINS TANGLEWOOD SCHOOL 


Will Teach Composition—Plans 
Include Special 
Lecturers 


Boston, Dec. 20.—The Berkshire Music 
Center, the summer school at Lenox, Mass., 
directed by Serge Koussevitzky and spon- 
sored by the Boston Symphony, announces 
its third season at Tanglewood, from Juy 
5 to Aug. 16. Igor Stravinsky has joined 
the faculty and will instruct a class in com- 
position, as will also Aaron Copland, who 
has been active in the school since it was 
founded. lfor Jones, director of the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Penna., will join 
tiugh Ross in training the chorus, which 
will prepare Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. Dr. R. Mills 
Silby, music director of the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, New York, will assist 
with the large chorus and direct choral 
groups. Special lecturers will include 
Archibald T. Davison, professor of Choral 
Music at Harvard University; Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music; Deems Taylor, composer and lec- 
turer; Lucien Price, editorial writer of 
the Boston Globe; and Olin Downes, music 


PT 


SPENCER GREEN NAMED 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN DEAN 


Succeeds F. B. Jordan as Head of 
School of Music at 
Institution 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Dec. 20.—President 
W. E. Shaw of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity has announced the appointment as dean 
of the school of music, of Spencer Green. 
Mr. Green succeeds Frank B. Jordan who 
leaves at the close of the present semester 
to become dean of fine arts at Drake Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Green is a graduate of Wesleyan 
School of Music where he received his 
degree of Mus. Bac., in 1931. Following 
this, he taught for one year at Arlington 
Heights and then as instructor in singing, 
rejoined the faculty of Wesleyan of which 
he has been a member ever since. He was 
granted the degree of Master of Music by 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago in 1932. 

The A Capella Choir of the school of 
music, gave a concert of Old Christmas 
Carols on the afternoon of Dec. 7, under 
the leadership of Mr. Jordan and Everett 
Anderson. Assisting were Arthur Hatch 
and Alice Green, organists; Edward Preo- 
dor, violinist, and Helen Horney, pianist. 


editor of the New York Times, who is a 
member of the faculty. 

ihe center has 5 departments for stu- 
dents who are looking torward to musical 
careers. These are orchestral and choral 
conducting, advanced orchestra and cham- 
ber music, composition, and opera. The 
fifth, and largest, the department of music 
and culture, is designed for those less in- 
terested in professional performance, such 
as music students, teachers, college students 
and amateurs. ‘Lhis department wiil have 
a large chorus and smaller choral groups, 
its own orchestra and chamber music 
groups. There will also be classes in 
solfeggio and country dancing. 

The orchestral conducting classes will be 
in charge of Dr. Koussevitzky, assisted by 
Stanley Chapple. The choral conducting 
classes will be in charge of Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Jones. The advanced orchestra will 
be under Richard Burgin, Stanley Chapple 
and other conductors, as will also the or- 
chestra of the fifth department. Gregor 
Piatigorsky will again be in charge of 
chamber music. The opera department will 
be again directed by Dr. Herbert Graf of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, as- 
sisted by Boris Goldovsky and Richard 
Rychtarik. The faculty includes thirty 
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Platt School of Music Presents Child 
Violinist in Recital 

The Platt School of Music presented 
Norma Ferris, ten-year-old violinist in 
recital on Dec. 11 and 13, assisted by Rose 
Bartolomeo, soprano; Ellsworth Bryce 
and Craig Ferris, violinists, and Gladys 
Shailer, pianist. Miss Ferris and Mr. 
Bryce played the first movement of Bach’s 
D Minor Concerto for two violins, and 
the young player was later heard in works 
by Bruch, Frangois Schubert, Falla- 
Kochanski and Kreisler. Miss Bartolomeo 
offered works by Mascagni, Rossini, Verdi, 
LaForge and Ponce. 


Proschowski Pupils Active 


Many singers from the studios of Frantz 
Proschowski are appearing in concerts 
and recitals this season. They include 
Peggy Stewart, soprano, in ‘It Happened 
On Ice’; Len Frank, baritone, in ‘Lady 
in the Dark’; Eleanor Starkey, who is 
making a concert tour throughout the 
eastern states; Betty Baker, contralto; 
Rhettman Salvy, tenor; Nina Valli, so- 
prano, all of whom have been engaged 
for appearances with the National Or- 
chestral Association. Betty Baker will 
sing in the concert quartet of that organ- 
ization. Ruth Carriger is with the Gil- 
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John MeCormack would be singing.” 
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Igor Stravinsky, Noted Composer, Who Has 
Joined the Faculty of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter and Will Instruct a Class in Composition 


members of the Boston Symphony who 
will assist in instructing members of the 
two orchestras and in coaching the cham- 
ber music groups. 
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bert and Sullivan Stock Company under 
Burnside. Leonard Kranendonck, bari- 
tone, has been soloist with Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, Beal Hober, soprano, re- 
turned recently from an extended tour in 
the Middle West where among her or- 
chestral appearances was one with the 
Detroit Symphony. Mr. Proschowski ad- 
dressed the Associated Music Teachers’ 
League on Dec. 18 in Steinway Hall on 
‘Naturalness in Singing’. 


Martin Heylman to Teach Flute at 
Cleveland Settlement 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Emily McCallip, 
director of the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement, has appointed Martin Heyl- 
man as flute instructor. Mr. Heylman 
was a scholarship pupil at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music where he studied with 
Maurice Sharp, first flutist of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, and also attended the 
Eastman School for three years. He joined 
the Cleveland Orchestra this season. The 
December faculty recital at the settlement 
was given by Margarita Jolles, pianist. 

W. H. 


Piano Teachers Congress Holds 
December Meeting 


The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its December meeting on Dec. 4 
in Steinway Hall, New York. The guest 
speaker was Janet D. Schenck, whose 
topic was “The Community Music School 
in American Life’. This was followed by 
the studio talk given by Alex Chiappi- 
nelli, a member of the organization, who 
spoke on ‘Students Progress Through 
Piano Ensemble’. 


Hunter College Music Sorority Presents 
Mary Frances Lehnerts in Recital 


Kappa Mu Epsilon, honorary music 
sorority of Hunter College, presented Mary 
Frances Lehnerts, mezzo-contralto, assisted 
by Walter Damrosch and the Hunter Col- 
lege Chorus in a concert on Dec. 13. 
Anders Emile was conductor and George 
Travillo, accompanist. A feature of the 
concert was the first performance of ‘How 
Long, O Jehovah’, by Walter Helfer, with 
Miss Lehnerts as accompanist. 


Pupils of Harriet Eudora Barrows Ful- 
filling Many Engagements 
Boston, Dec. 20.—Pupils of Harriet Eu- 
dora Barrows engaged in recital activities 
include Dorothy Horan, mezzo-contralto, 
who sang in the ‘Messiah’ with the Provi- 
dence Oratorio Society on Dec. 10. On 
Jan. 16, she will give a recital at Morot 
College, Conn. Alice Kimball, soprano, 
was soloist with the Schubert Club Chorus 
of Malden, Mass., on Dec. 8. She will give 


a Bach program with E. Power Biggs, 
organist, on Jan. 4, in Brookline, Mass. 
Dorothy Hunniford, contralto, gave a re- 
cital at the Gardner Museum, Boston, 
Mass., on Dec. 13. On January 3 she will 
give a concert for the Colonial Dames in 
Providence, R. I., and on Jan. 23 will sing 
for the Burns Society at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. Emna MacDonald, soprano, 
teacher of singing at Morot College, gave 
a song recital there on Dec. 12. 

John Metcalf, baritone, has been engaged 
by the Beethoven Club of Woonsocket, 
R. I., for a concert on Jan. 6. 


Academy of Vocal Arts Holds Public 
Opera Rehearsals 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 20.—The Academy 
of Vocal Arts has inaugurated a series of 
public rehearsals, given without scenery or 
costume, in the academy’s auditorium, of 
various standard operatic works. On Oct. 
15, the first two acts of ‘Tosca’ were pre- 
sented before an invited audience. On 
Nov. 10, the Garden Scene and the Prison 
Scene from ‘Faust’ were given. Per- 
formances of Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Pa- 
drona’ and Offenbach’s ‘Fortunio’s Song’ 
were presented on Novy. 3, for the Musical 
Club of Allentown, Penn. W. E. S. 


Emil Strom, Pianist, Gives Recital at 
Augustana College 

Sioux Fatus, S. Dak., Dec. 20.—Emil 
Strom, of the music faculty of Augustana 
College, gave a recital in the college audi- 
torium on the evening of Nov. 21. Mr. 
Strom’s program included a Chopin group, 
three Preludes by Shostakovich, a group 
by Ravel, and works by Bach-Liszt, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. 


Faculty Recitals Scheduled at 
Mannes School of Music 


Members of the faculty of the Mannes 
Music School will participate in a series 
of seven subscription concerts at the school 
during January, February, March and 
April. The concerts, to be given on Sun- 
day evenings are for the benefit of the 
school’s scholarship fund. Artists and dates 
include Isabelle Vengerova, piano; Paul 
Stassevitch, violin, and Luigi Silva, ’cello, 
on Jan. 11; Olga Eisner, soprano; Edgar 
Williams, violin, and Bruno Eisner, piano, 
Jan. 25; Samuel Gardner, violin; Mitchell 
Miller. oboe; Eric Simon, clarinet ; Harold 
P. Goltzer, bassoon, Philip Palmer, horn; 
Robert Scholz and Leopold Mannes, piano, 
Feb. 8; Leonard Shure, piano, on March 1; 
Yves Tinayre, tenor, assisted by instrumen- 
talists under the baton of Carl Bamberger, 
March 8; Frank Sheridan, piano, March 
29; and Vera Fonaroff, violin, and Laszlo 
Bartal, piano, April 12. 


Pupils of Arthur Gerry Engaged 


John Langstaff, baritone, who was 
awarded a scholarship by the Curtis In- 
stitute has been appointed soloist at Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church in Germantown, 
Pa. Nina Allen, soprano, gave a recital at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel on Dec. 7, and 
immediately left for a two week’s tour 
of New England. Gordon Berger, bari- 
tone, has been engaged as soloist at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Jean Handzlik, contralto, has been 
engaged by the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Rochelle, as special soloist during 
December. 
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Developing a New Creative Method of 





Attempt Is Made from Begin- 
ning to Foster Impulse to 
Compose — Children Write 
Complete Pieces from Start 
and Cultivate Their Feeling 
for Musical Phrase and Other 
Elements 


By Davip GOLDSTEIN 


N EW YORK is a very large city. So 
much happens here, that trends, 
events, experiments which would rate 
headlines in a small town pass complete- 
ly unnoticed. Many people are ac- 
quainted with the Music School Settle- 
ments of the city. Relatively few are 
aware of the one at 55 East Third 
Street, although it is the oldest of them 
all. Still fewer know anything about a 
small group of people who call them- 
selves. the “Harmony and Theory De- 
partment” under the direction of James 
W. Bleecker. Yet this handful of music 
teachers is doing work, in an embryonic 
form as yet of course, that may well play 
a vital part in the future of Public 
School music. 

The present aims of music instruction 
in the Public Schools are to “train the 
children to sing well and with enjoy- 
ment, to read music with a fair degree 
of skill, and to appreciate good music.” 
(Course of Study and Syllabus in Music, 
1931). Recently, however, there has 
been an attempt to do something new in 
music instruction. Certain of the more 
progressive schools have added to their 
music courses the teaching of musical 
composition. This is not nearly so awe- 
inspiring as it sounds. Such a procedure 
is in line with the more recent trends in 
teaching all the arts. The keynote is 
more and more to have the children do, 
to have them paint, sculpt, model, build. 
In music, the corresponding develop- 
ment is composition. I am not attempt- 
ing to prove that music ought to be 
taught this way. Rather, I should like 
to suggest how, if such a course be 
adopted, it can be successfully handled. 
All of this is on the basis of the work 
done at the Music School Settlement. 

Students are no longer taught to read 
as in Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader No. 
TTT (1852). In this little gem of a text 
the first lesson begins with the spelling 
of all the new words “so that the scholar 
will spell all the words cgntained in each 
Reading Lesson before he reads them.” 
Tn this one lesson there are twenty-seven 
new words, from “abodes” to “zealous— 
ardently passionate.” The actual lesson 
consists of seven Select Sentences with 
profound moral implications and con- 
cludes with Questions. “What should 
we not expect ?” the answer to which is, 
“Let us not expect too much pleasure in 
this life: no situation is exempt from 
trouble.” “What can we not do well 
without attention ?”’, etc. 

Nowadays, children learn to read by 
reading. Spelling comes a considerable 
time later. In fact, students read even 
before they are made aware of individual 
letters. This newer method of teaching 
has been adopted in most subjects. In 
English composition, the stress is no 
longer first on the rules of grammar. 
Rather the attempts made to develop in 
the student the desire to express him- 
self, to say something. Then he is en- 
couraged to say it well. 

Composition in music is, however, 
generally taught just the other way 
around as it has been for centuries. A 
student is learning to compose. First he 
is subjected to years of strict harmony, 


strict counterpoint, canon, fugue. Then 
he is told, “Now you know how the 
great musicians of the past did it. Go 
thou and do likewise!” Unfortunately, 
though he may have learned to analyze, 
he has not learned to synthesize. He 
has learned to dissect, not to create. If 
he desires to be a teacher or a Critic, 
such training may be sufficient. If on 
the other hand his musical training was 
planned to develop his ability to express 
himself musically, it has failed miser- 
ably. During this entire student period, 
he has not composed at all. He has writ- 
ten short pieces, but they were done by 
rules, not on the basis of a creative 
impulse. 


Breaking with Tradition 


It is in this fundamental approach 
to the problem of teaching composition 
that the work under Mr. Bleecker breaks 
with tradition. The attempt is made to 
foster, to develop the creative impulse. 
The student composes complete pieces 
from the start. The first and only rule 
he learns is that once a musical phrase 
is begun, it must be brought to a logical 
conclusion regardless of what happens in 
the middle. This rule is stressed all the 
way through the work. When a student 
is working in a large form, he is taught 
to conceive his composition as a unit— 
to have a reasonable conception of how 
it is to be worked out before he begins. 


It was found that this “futurization” 
could be most effectively taught when 
the work was on an improvisational 
basis. After all, music is not a three- 
dimensional art. The page of music is 
not the music. Music lives only in time 
as it is being performed. It is through 
time then that it must be taught. 


The training of the student therefore, 
is started by the development of feeling 
for a complete phrase. The eight measure 
one is generally stressed. The student 
counts such a phrase, claps it, and finally 
plays it in various moods and metres, mak- 
ing up the melody as he goes along. He 
is taught that real music is not metro- 
nomic, but is based on impulsation, that 
is, the rhythm must have its ebbs and 
flows, the timing of the last measure of 
a phrase is not at all the same as that of 
the first or any other. When this has be- 
come instinctive, and with most students 
it happens very readily, the next step is 
attempted. The student is given an ar- 
bitrary set of chords, called the textures. 
These are simple harmonies in a simple 
progression so that they may be easily 
learned and played without much atten- 
tion. The order is such, however, that 
they have contrapuntal significance. The 
student is asked to improvise melodies 
above them. In order to do this success- 
fully, he must hear the next chord before 
it is time to play it, so that when it comes, 
the melody will have reached a tone which 
will sound well. Again, the stress is on 
hearing all the harmonies of the complete 
phrase before the phrase is begun. When 
the student has begun really to hear har- 
monies in advance, he is given other sim- 
ple progressions and finally encouraged to 
make up his own as he goes along. At the 
same time he is asked to avoid using only 
melody and chords. Several styles of play- 
ing are suggested; different types of ac- 
companiment, melody in the left hand 
harmony above, solid or broken chords, 
use of two or three melodic voices, imita- 
tion of the styles of various composers, 
etc. 


Composition Is Outlined for Student 


The next step is an important one. The 
student is given a suggestion of the out- 
line of a composition; on what chord to 
begin, what modulations to make, where 
to end. The number of measures in each 
section, the style of playing are left en- 
tirely up to him. He is introduced to the 
smaller homophonic forms with examples 
pointed out in the works of the great 
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Musical Instruction 


composers, and encouraged to use them in 
his own works. In all of this, the stu- 
dent is asked to write out his pieces, byt 
the stress is always on improvisations ‘* 

Next comes a study of counterpoint also 
on the same general basis of improvisa- 
tion—at first over given forms and later 
freely. The student begins with the classi- 
cal dance forms, improvised alone, at two 
pianos or with various combinations of 
instruments. Then he does _ inventions, 
canon and fugue. Odd effects and un- 
usual harmonies are accepted, provided 
the student can make them out right. 
Finally he goes into free composition. 

What are the advantages of such a 
method? Certainly it is not easier for the 
teacher. It is much more difficult to de- 
velop skills than to teach rules. But this 
work does foster the desire to create. It 
is the rare student of traditional harmony 
who has not lost this. Is it not better to 
have a composition with a few technical 
faults attended by the satisfaction for the 
student of having created a complete work, 
than correctness and—*“correctness ?” Once 
the student has developed the ability to 
complete a work, to put himself on paper, 
he can be shown where he has made errors, 
where his critical faculty has been faulty. 
What is the use of a musician who knows 
all the rules when he cannot compose mu- 
sic to which to apply them? Many people 
well on in years who have studied with 
well-known teachers and become disgusted 
with their inability to compose have come 
to Mr. Bleecker for lessons and slowly 
rediscovered the joy of creation. He has 
several such classes now, producing inter- 
esting if not great music. 

This method does not claim to turn all 
who study under it into great composers. 
As one teaches, one becomes more and 
more acutely aware of the fact that mu- 
sical ability cannot be taught. However, 
although the genius will assert himself no 
matter what his schooling, a student with 
considerable ability may have his power of 
self-expression greatly inhibited by tradi- 
tional methods. It is the normal student, 
the one whose ability can be smothered 
under rules, who stands to gain the most 
by this newer method in which his talent 
and individual tastes are permitted to de- 
velop along their own lines. 


In addition, this method has values even 
for people who have no desire to com- 
pose. In teaching a plastic concept of 
rhythm, a sense of form, a feeling for a 
composition as a unit, it is of great value 
in the development of instrumentalists, 
conductors, singers. Many graduates of 
this Music School Settlement have made 
their marks in the musical world. Certain- 
ly each of them may attribute at least a 
part of his success to the training obtained 
in this department. 


Can this work be used in the Public 
Schools? It seems very unlikely at pres- 
ent, but ideals and methods are changing. 
Academic subjects become less important 
in modern practice and vocational and 
cultural subjects are stressed. How far 
this will go, no one can tell at present. 
Certainly such a method of teaching mu- 
sic would require almost ideal situations, 
small classes, unusually well-trained teach- 
ers. At a music school, one gets students 
with some musical interest—at a public 
school there are all sorts. However, this 
work presents such advantages that it 
seems likely that some method of using it 
will be evolved, perhaps classes for those 
students whose cultural abilities run to 
music rather than to the other arts, per- 
haps as a sort of extra-curricular activity 
for those who happen to be interested. At 
any rate, it seems certain that some such 
form of teaching, stressing improvisation, 
must in the near future supplement if not 
supplant at least the present specialization 
courses in music. 





Holiday Concert Scheduled 
at Bronx House 


Dorothy Westra, soprano, and Louis 
Vena, tenor, were scheduled to appear as 
guest soloists with the Bronx House Sym- 
phony at its annual holiday concert on 
Dec. 21 
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Teaches Concerto Class 
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Stanley Chapple, 
English conductor, 
who heads the or- 
chestral department 
of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music 
in Baltimore, is con- 
ducting a newly 
formed _ concerto 
class, an innovation 
in the curriculum. 

Believed to be the 
only class of its 
kind in the country, 
it was especially de- 
signed by Mr. Chap- 
ple to give young 
soloists an opportunity to perform with 
orchestra; to give the orchestra a knowl- 
edge of the concerto repertoire, and to 
teach young conductors the art of ac- 
companying soloists. Mr. Chapple also 
conducts the chorus, opera and madrigal 
classes, as well as the concerto class. 


Stanley Chapple 





Myron Rosen of Jordan Conservatory 
Faculty, Gives Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—Myron Rosen, 
the new harpist of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony and teacher at the Jordan Conserva- 
tory gave a recital recently in the War 
Memorial Auditorium. His program in- 
cluded the Handel Concerto in B Flat and 
with a background of a string quartet. 
Bach’s Allemande in C Minor and com- 
positions by Debussy, Tournier, Loeillet 
and Grandjany. Members of the quartet 
were Renato Pacini and John Howell, 
violins; Jules Salkin, viola, and Sam 
Sciacchitano, ’cello. P.S 





Student Recitals Given at Eastman 
School 


Rocuester, N, Y., Dec. 20.—Events at 
the Eastman School of Music the week of 
Dec. 1 included the Eastman School Ju- 
nior Symphony, Dr. Paul White conduct- 
ing, in the Eastman Theatre on Dec. 1, 
a recital at Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 2, by 
Mac Morgan, baritone; a recital at Kil- 
bourn Hall on Dec. 3, by Louis Vacca, 
clarinetist, and Ernest Harrison, < 

M. E. 





Club at Mannes Music School 
Holds First Meeting 


The senior branch of the Music Makers 
Club at the Mannes Music School held 
its first meeting of the year on Dec. 18, 
in the school auditorium. The club’s mem- 
bership includes all children enrolled be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
Meetings are devoted to programs of works 
the young students have learned, as well as 
to compositions of their own, and educa- 
tional musical games. Mrs. Clara Dam- 
rosch Mannes, co-director of the school, is 
in charge of the children’s division, and 
Edith Otis is the club’s supervisor. 





Pupils of Solon Alberti Heard in a 
Variety of Engagements 


Pupils of Solon Alberti who have been 
active during the past month, include Finley 
Walker, baritone, who was engaged by the 
First Baptist Church, of Philadelphia, as 
soloist for the series of oratorio perform- 
ances. He has already sung “The Creations’ 
and ‘St. Paul’, ‘Messiah’, and Saint-Saens 
‘Christmas Oratorio’. Frances Watkins, 
soprano, will make her debut with the 
Philadelphia Opera Company on Jan. 13th, 
as Antonia in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’. 
Adelaide Lawlor, soprano and George 
Saunders, bass, were soloists at a special 
Christmas program on Dec. 10, given at 
the Central Christian Church of New York 
on Dec. 10. 


Harmony Guild Holds December 
Meeting 
The Harmony Guild of New York met 
on Dec. 10 in Studio 818, Steinway Hall. 
Jean Buchta, music director of the guild, 
gave an informal illustrated talk on ‘The 
Form of the Modern Concerto’. 
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Westminster Choir College Holds Mozart Festival 


Orchestra, Choir and Chamber 
Ensemble Participate—Walter, 
Williamson and Salgo Conduct 
—Huberman Plays Violin Con- 
certo— Requiem‘ Sung 


Princetun, N. J., Dec. 20.—The 
Westminster Choir College in Prince- 
ton gave a beautiful Mozart Festival 
from Dec. 2 to Dec. 4, to which was 
appended on Dec. 10 a Mozart Exhibi- 
tion arranged by Dr. Paul Nettl. Dr. 
Nettl, who is now teaching in Prince- 
ton, opened the first concert of the fes- 
tival with an address which emphasized 
the enormous cultural importance of 
Mozart, the human values in his music 
and his classical greatness, which has 
nothing to do with that which is oc- 
curring today in his homeland. The hall 
was filled with students, but there were 
also many guests of honor including 
Albert Einstein, 


The mood of the festival was solemn 
from the beginning, without being stiff 
or formal. After Dr. Nettl’s impressive 
speech the orchestra of Westminster 
Choir College, which showed the re- 
sults of excellent training, played the 
Overture to Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza di 
Tito’ under Sandor Salgo, who also 
teaches violin at the College. Mr. Salgo 
conducted with unmistakable musicality 
and knowledge of the score, and he 
seemed to have trained each member 
of the small but well coordinated or- 
chestra individually. Especially effec- 
tive was the Serenade No. 4 (K. 203) 
written for string quartet with two 
oboes, two horns and two trumpets, 
with a superb andante, one of the works 
written for the Salzburg court. 


After the intermission Bronislaw 
Huberman appeared as soloist in the 
violin Concerto No. 4 (K. 218). It was 
the first time that one had heard this 
distinguished artist in America in a 
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Our Heritage of Carols 
(Continued from page 8) 


of it there than in any other country. In 
some rural districts, ‘Mumming’ is. still 
carried on in the old-fashioned style. Mum- 
ming means dressing up in queer old cos- 
tumes, often with masks, and going from 
place to place singing for the amusement 
of all. This custom was followed by ‘waits’. 
At first, waits were night watchmen. They 
went from homie to home on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, and expected 
gifts. Then they became known as the 
‘singers of carols’, With the waits are 
usually three musicians, a harp, a fiddle 
and a flageolet. The people of England keep 
open house for twelve days, and always 
Christmas carols are sung. For centuries, 
waits of all generations have sung, 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay; 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour 
Was born u this day; 

To save us from all Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 


There are many versions of this famous 
old carol, and many, many verses. 

No Christmas celebration in England 
would be complete without the Wassail 
songs. Groups of strolling musicians go 
from home to home with the Wassail bowl, 
made of wood, and filled with a strong 
wine sweetened and spiced. In exchange 
for the drink they offer, they expect gifts, 
and as they wander about they sing. 

In Scotland, as in England, the yule-log 
is of great importance and is brought into 
the home with great ceremony and music, 
but is left on the kitchen floor until each 
one has sung his Yule song. This custom 
goes far back in the home life of Great 
Britain. During the holiday season, the 
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long time. He revealed all of his pow- 
ers, especially his rich tone and un- 
deniable mastery of the Mozart style, 
not only winning the audience but also 
the orchestra to the point of an ovation. 
The concert closed with a performance 
of the ‘Ave Verum’ by the Westminster 
Choir which had sung under Bruno 
Walter in a broadcast performance of 
the ‘Requiem’ some days earlier. The 
‘Ave Verum’, one of the greatest things 
in all music, almost had to be repeated 
and Mr. Salgo received an ovation. 


A later concert brought a fine per- 
formance of Mozart’s ‘Hunt’ Quartet by 
the Westminster String Quartet (Salgo, 
Antal, Harsanyi and Barati). The 
‘Requiem’ was given in the University 
Chapel as a capstone to the festival, con- 
ducted by Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
director of the Westminster Choir. 
Soloists were Lo Rean Hodapp, Eliza- 
beth Krueger, Harold Hedgpeth and 
John Baumgartner, all of whom sang 


‘Wren-boys’ of Ireland go from home to 
home to secure contributions for the poor. 
They spend the morning killing wrens and 
then carry one or more birds in the midst 
of a bush of holly gaily decorated with 
colored ribbons. They go all over the vil- 
lage singing the Wren song. 

During the Christmas season in Wales, 
halls are decked with holly, boughs of mis- 
tletoe, rosemary and other Christmas 


Sandor Salgo, Who 
Conducted the Or- 


chestra 


Bronislaw Huber- 
mann (Above) Who 
Was a Soloist, and 
(Left) Dr. Paul 
Nettl, Who Ar- 
ranged a Mozart 
Exhibition 


most creditably with the able assistance 
of the orchestra. 

One may congratulate Westminster 
College most heartily, for it not only is 
educating fine musicians but is also able 
to impart to them a knowledge of the 
true Mozart style which they will re- 
tain throughout their lives. How much 
finer is such artistic training than the 
call to hatred which one hears echoing 
across the ocean made in Mozart’s name. 

PAUL STEFAN 


MIU 


greens, The farious carol originally called 
‘Nos Galan’, New Year’s Eve, is of Welsh 
origin, but is sung all over the British 
Isles. 

Deck the halls with boughs of holly, 

’Tis the season to be jolly, 

we now our gray apparel, 

Troll the ancient Christmas carol. 

On the Isle of Man on Christmas Eve, 
the people assemble in the church and each 


BRONZE PLAQUE DEDICATED AT DVORAK'S NEW YORK HOME 


Commemorating the 100th Anniversary of Dvorak's Birth, the Above Tablet Was Dedicated 
on Dec. 13 in the Composer's Former Private Residence at 327 East |7th Street by Musical 


and Civic Notables 


in turn sings a carol as a solo, holding a 
lighted candle. The carols are lengthy, but 
the singer has to stop if the candle goes 
out. This ceremony ends at midnight, and 
is called ‘Oiel Verry’, meaning ‘Mary’s 
Eve’. 

Carols are sung in the traditional 
Christmas plays of Mexico, and from 
every home may be heard ‘Noche de Paz’ 
(‘Silent Night’). The children place thei: 
shoes on the balconies to receive gifts 
brought by the three wise men. 

A favorite with carollers in English 
speaking countries is the hymn, ‘While the 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks’, written 
by Nahum Tate, who lived from 1652 to 
1715. 

While shepherds watched 

night 

All seated on the ground, 


The angel of the Lord came down 
And Glory shone around. 


their flocks by 


America has contributed a popular caro! 
which is not a folk song as are most carols. 
In 1866, Phillips Brooks spent Christmas 
in Bethlehem, and on Christmas Eve, as 
he watched the thousands of pilgrims 
throng the grotto where Christ was born, 
he was inspired to write, 

O little town of Bethlehem 

How still we see thee lie. 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting light, 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 

The singing of Christmas carols remains 
one of the truest and loveliest expressions 
of the real Christmas spirit. 


PLAQUE DEDICATED 
AT DVORAK HOUSE 


Czech Minister, La Guardia and 
Others at Ceremonies Held 
in Composer’s Study 


Musical and civic notables attended 
the dedication on Dec. 13 of a bronze 
plaque commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Antonin 
Dvorak in the old private residence at 
327 East 17th St. where the composer 
lived from 1892 to 1895. 

Presiding over the 
Dvorak’s former study was Colonel 
Vladimir S. Hurban, Czechoslovakin 
minister to the United States, who in- 
troduced Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor 
of New York, to the gathering. The 
Mayor said that the assembly had gath- 
ered “to honor the memory of a son of 
Czechoslovakia who belongs to the en- 
tire world.” 

“He produced much that will live for- 
ever, and his music will be played and 
his name will be honored when the 
names of the Mikado, Hitler and Mus- 
solini will only be found by referring to 
the criminal annals of history.” 

Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of the 
Czechoslovakian government in exile, 
remarked that, “In turning over this 
little memorial to the kindly care of the 
great Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
we Czechoslovaks and Americans of 
Czechoslovakian descent swear by the 
memory of Dvorak that we will do 
everything in our power to help the new 
world, because by doing so we will help 
to compose the real new-world sym- 
phony of free people.” 

Another speaker was Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, Negro baritone and a friend of 
Dvorak’s. Also present were Harr) 
Rowe Shelley, organist, who studied 
with Dvorak, and J. J. Kovarick, forme! 
viola player of the New York Philhat 
monic, who was his secretary. Anothe' 
friend and admirer of the compose! 
present was Fritz Kreisler. Jarmil: 
Novotna, soprano of the Metropolita' 
Opera, sang some of Dvorak’s songs. 

The house was decorated with th 
flags of Czechoslovakia and the United 
States. 





meeting in 





Momentary Pauses 


in Some Busy Lives 


After the Metropolitan Opera Performance of ‘Don 

‘ Giovanni’ for the Benefit of the Manhattan School of 

C. M. Frank Music, the Zerlina, Bidu Sayaéo Receives Two Young 

At the Chicago Hobby Show, Josephine Antoine, Students from the School Accompanied by a Metro- 

Who Sang at Several Opera Performances, Con- politan Opera Colleague, Natalie Bodanya, Who Studied 
fronts a Cigar Store Indian at the School Ten Years Ago 


Licia Albanese, Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano, Enjoys a Canter in Westwood, 
New Jersey 


Having Given a Harp Recital for 
American and British Flying Cadets 
at Riddle Aeronautical Institute in 
Arcadia, Florida, Mildred Dilling Is 
About to Take Off for Her 
Next Destination 


After a Rehearsal, the Hart House Quartet (Left 
Paul Robeson and Clara Rockmore 3 - o to Right), Boris Hambourg, Adolphe Koldofsky, 
Examine a Painting by Max Brand, : Allard de Ritter and James Levey, Have a Chat 
Who Used Miss Rockmore's Face ‘% at Mr. Levey's Country Home 
for One of the Figures, While the 
Artist and Pierre van Paassen 


Look On 





























A Distinguished List for 


Season 1942-1943 
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Conductors Pianists 


ANTONIA BRICO ELLEN BALLON 
BURLE MARX SIMON BARERE 


CHARLES NAEGELE 








Sopranos 


MARCELLE DENYA Duo-Pianists 
ELSIE HOUSTON WHITTEMORE and LOWE 
VIRGINIA JOHNSON 











Ensemble 


Contralto TRIO OF NEW YORK 


JOAN PEEBLES | (Carl Friedberg, Piano; Daniil Karpilowsky, 
Violin; and Felix Salmond, Cello) 








Tenor 


WILLIAM HAIN Dancers 
WINSLOW and FITZ-SIMONS 


(Personal Direction 
Isadora Bennett) 





Violinist 
ORREA PERNEL 





Special Attraction 


ist 
= "AN EVENING AT THE OPERA" 
FELIX SALMOND featuring Virginia Johnson and William Hain 


Ww 
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